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New U. &O. Clause 
Approved For Use In 
New England States 


Expected to be Promulgated Shortly 
In Other Sections of E. U. A. 
Territory 


RIDER ON AGREED AMOUNT 


Hoped Endorsement to Coinsurance 


. ° 

Form Will Aid Sale of U. & O. 

: 
and Less Adjustments 

In an attempt to climinate some of the 
dificultics arising in connection with the 
sale of use and occupancy insurance pol- 
icies and loss adjustments arising under 
these contracts, the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange has approved for use in 
New England a new agreed amount 
clause which may be attached to use and 
occupancy policies, co-insurance form, 
covering non-manufacturing risks rated 
as sprinklered or fireproof. It is ex- 
pected that other sections of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association territory 
will soon promulgate the new U. & O. 
clause, under which, if an assured main- 
tains insurance to the extent of the fixed 
amount, agreed upon by the insurance 
company and assured in advance, a defi- 
nite basis for the adjustment of a loss 
is determined. 

This latest step is not supposed to be 
a complete solution of problems asso- 
ciated with U. & O. insurance but is 
hailed as a step in the right direction by 
those who prepared the agreed amount 
clause. Efforts to secure further im- 
provements in use and occupancy policies 
will be continued even though it is not 
believed that any wholesale revision of 
present contracts will be effected in the 
near future due to a wide divergence of 
views among authorities on this form 
of underwriting. However, if the agreed 
amount clause tends to clarify use and 
occupancy insurance in the minds of 
prospective buyers, thereby making the 
policy more salable, and also removes 
trouble in loss adjustments, such as oc- 
curred on the large department store 
loss in Birmingham, Ala., then an im- 
provement will have been made. Under- 
writing experience under the new clause 
will be watched with interest in the East. 

The agreed amount plan is considered 
by many experts as a solution to the 
discrepancy in the coverage item of the 
se and occupancy policy and the co- 
Msurance clause. The coverage item has 
called for recovery on a net basis, on 
fixed expenses that continue after a loss, 
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“Boy Scout” and Nurse 


She was a nurse, out of work, her policy had a full loan, 
she couldn’t pay the oncoming premium, and had notified our 
General Agent that she would lapse. He turned her letter over 
to one of his representatives, to see what could be done to save 
the policy for its owner, and the Agent, and our books. 


The Agent is one of those helpful, initiative life underwriters of 
whom stories sometimes delightful and sometimes thrilling are told 


The woman was called on, and our representative assured himself 
that her predicament was real. What did he do? The natural thing! 
He found work for her. What kind? The natural thing! Nursing, 
of course. He found, not one job, but two, which will keep her 
occupied for months 


The policy is still in force, and Nurse gratefully acknowledges her 
indebtedness to our Son of Service. On his part he says, “Doing a 
little “Boy Scout’ work gave me great pleasure, and made life look for 
her as if again worth living. So, everybody is happy!” 


Life underwriters must earn commissions, but fortunately our 
business is such that at the same time the motive of service may 
be quite as strong as money-getting in their daily work. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 











Pink Will Welcome 
Suggestions About 
New Insurance Code 


In Annual Report Tells of Some 
Sections Which Need 
Revision 


VIEWS ON’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Supervision Can n ot Guarantee 
Against Co.’s’ Failures; Business 


Might Shoulder Losses 





As many insurance executives, insur- 
ance lawyers and others interested in in- 
surance supervision as could get hold of 
the annual report of Louis H. Pink, 
New York Insurance Superintendent, 
this week, probably studied it more carc- 
fully than any supervisory document of 
the kind that has ever been issued in 
this country. It is the Department’s 
seventy-seventh annual report. Con- 
taining 190 pages, more than 100 of them 
of an editorial nature, and covering the 
most important topics in the business, 
the report was the size of a book. The 
detail with which the various topics un- 
der review were handled is because of th« 
fact that the insurance code of New 
York is to be revised. This work is t 
be done under the supervision of the 
new deputy Superintendent, Professor 
Edwin Patterson, in consultation with a 
Departmental committee. 


Need For Code Changes 

One reason the report is so interestin 
is because of the discussion of some of 
the sections of the present code which 
will come up for particular revision. It 
was announced in the report that all in- 
surance groups and others interested as 
individuals will have a part in the con- 
struction of the new laws. Before the 
Department commits itself to any par- 
ticular viewpoint or recommends any 
specific bill to the legislature, every op 
portunity will be given to various in 
terests affected to express their views 

Powers and Efficacy Are Limited 

The report starts out with the Super 
intendent’s viewpoint on the general na- 
ture of insurance supervision in this 
state, and early in the report the follow- 
ing definite statements are made 

“Perhaps the public has come to put 
too great a reliance upon the powers 
and efficacy of state supervision. Many 
persons nowadays have come to believe 
that supervision is or should be an ab- 
solute guaranty against the failure of 
any insurance company Reflection 
should convince them that this cannot be 
so. If the state were to undertake such 
a guaranty, it would have to do more 
than supervise the companies. Complete 
control would be necessary. A compre- 
hensive system ‘of state insurance such 
as a guaranty of solvency would imply is 
repugnant to most Americans 

“But while insurance supervision may 
not be an absolute guaranty against the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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EF. H. Ecker’s Views of 


inancial State of 


Country Given to Field Men at Banquet 


The present economic and financial state 
of the United States was reviewed by 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, at the banquet of the com- 
pany’s managerial field forces of the 
United States and Canada which was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday night. 
About 1,500 were in attendance, The com- 
pany’s band and glee club furnished the 
music at the banquet. Mr. Ecker’s talk 
in part follows : 

“The financial aspect of the year just 
closed has been marked by the contin- 
ued increased in United States Govern- 
ment debt made necessary to finance the 
deficit, an attendant increase in bank de- 
posits, and a continued decrease in inter- 
est rates. The Government’s direct debt 
now amounts approximately to thirty bil- 
lion dollars and its guaranteed obliga- 
tions outstanding with the public are 
estimated at about $4,500,000,000, making 
a total of about thirty-four and one-half 
billion dollars. Only approximately 38% 
of the Government’s outstanding direct 
obligations are in maturities of more 
than ten years and almost 50% are in 
maturities of five years and less. These 
early maturities of such a large amount 
may be said to constitute a real danger. 
Any disturbance in the financial situation 
would effect their refunding and should 
interest rates tighten, the burden of car- 
trying this very large portion of the Gov- 
ernment debt would be seriously in- 


creased. 
The Inflow of Gold 


“The inflow of gold to this country is 
a factor, but the Government deficit and 
its financing is the principal cause for 
the increase in bank deposits. To date 
there has been no material increase in 
demand from commercial borrowers so 
that the banks’ commercial loans are 
still very close to the low levels. This 
situation has resulted in the banks being 
driven to utilize the increase in deposits 
by investment in securities, and very 
largely government bonds. It is esti- 
mated that the banks hold approximately 
sixteen and one-half billion dollars of 
direct obligation and government guar- 
anteed securities or almost 50% of the 
entire amount outstanding. In addition, 
Practically all of the earning assets of 
our Federal Reserve Banks are in gov- 
ernment securities—some $2,400,000,000 in 
amount. These are not healthy condi- 
tions and give pause to all who are con- 
cerned. 

‘Business generally has continued the 
upward trend which began three and a 
half years ago. During the last year, 
there has been a noticeable improvement 
in building contracts, a rise similar to the 
one which took place in 1933 but now 
carried to a greater extent. This is an 
improvement, but it would be more 
healthy if it had not come about largely 
to date through Government rather than 
Private operations. 

“There are definite indications that the 
real estate situation has improved and 
the outlook is encouraging. The real es- 
tate market has been going through a 
natural sequence of events which is rec- 
ognized as a part of all major depres- 
sions. There comes, first, a diminishing 
demand, a growing number of vacancies 
Causing reductions in rents, and a dis- 
continuance of new building operations. 
the vacancy ratio has improved mate- 
tially in the last year and improvement 


in rents should follow which, in turn, 
would stimulate building activity. It is 
to be hoped that the trend of interest 
rates might, with as little disturbance 
as possible, be allowed to take a natural 
course. It may be observed that in the 
past the early stages of revival from de- 
pressions are accompanied by a period 
of low interest rates. It always has been 
so. Business commonly takes advantage 
of low capital cost to improve property, 
add to the efficiency of plants, and grad- 
ually lead into new ventures. This is an 
aid to recovery and when such natural 
developments occur, employment and 
consuming power is increased. 


Interest Rates 


“Economists say it is doubtful that, 
for any extended period of time, the 
Government activities can materially af- 
fect the absolute levels or the trend of 
interest rates as a whole; nevertheless 
they may temporarily disturb the equi- 
librium between the supply of and de- 
mand for capital; that furthermore for 
certain classes of interest rates such 
pressures may even affect the levels for 
an indefinite period. In line with such 
purpose, opinions have been expressed in 
some quarters that interest rates charged 
by some types of lenders are too high 
and the influence of Federal agencies 
have been brought to bear toward a re- 
duction in such rates. Without such in- 
terference, the period of low money rates 
would naturally continue until revival in 
business is well under way. 


Investment Funds 


“Tt has in the past been noticeable that 
during such a period of gradual recov- 
ery, investment funds pile up at a faster 
rate than new media for their use are 
available. That is distinctly the present 
situation. 

“At first blush it might appear that 
the increase in governmental obligations 
would be an ample outlet for such in- 
vestment funds. This overlooks the fact, 
however, that the government obliga- 
tions issued to fund a deficit are con- 
verted promptly into bank deposits which 
form a demand for such issues approxi- 
mating and thus offsetting their supply. 

“In 1935 there was a substantial in- 
crease in issues of new securities, prac- 
tically all of which however, exclusive 
of government obligations, have been for 
refunding purposes. Such refunding is 
merely an evidence of the low interest 
period through which we are passing. 

“With respect to the life insurance 
companies, the situation is not to the full 
extent reflected in interest income for 
the reason that the companies have in 
their portfolios securities bearing the 
higher rates which by their terms may 
not be refunded until some future date, 
so that it remains quite true that the 
rate on the entire portfolio will continue 
to be substantially in excess of the rate 
at which current funds may be invested. 
These are factors which affect the earn- 
ings but in no wise jeopardize the abil- 
ity of a conservatively managed life in- 
surance company to meet its obligations. 

“There is another angle of low interest 
rates which gives rise to concern and 
should definitely militate against artifi- 
cial methods to force interest rates to 
lower levels than” natural forces bring 
about. 

“It is true that money like any other 





ECKER 


FREDERICK H. 


product is a commodity. If the price for 
it falls too low, it results in changes of 
a fundamental character. Funds for 
conservative investment are savings of 
previous labor. If these savings do not 
command a reasonable wage in the true 
investment market, such funds may very 
likely turn to other fields. 


A Trend Which May Lead to Danger 


“It is more than a suggestion in the 
present situation to indicate that this 
movement has started. Altogether aside 
from life insurance, instead of putting 
money in savings banks and conserva- 
tive investment, the individual is tempt- 
ed to use funds in speculation. There 
is little appeal to the individual to lend 
money at 3 or 34% for twenty-five or 
thirty years which is the rate offered 
today in the highest grade long-term se- 
curities. The shorter term securities, of 
course, yield relatively less. Should this 
trend continue, it could easily grow into 
a speculative boom which might well re- 
sult in another crash. 

“The outlook for the future is not 
without distinctly favorable features. 

The Nation’s Income 

“The income received by the American 
people in 1935 is estimated to have been 
between fifty-three and fifty-four billions 
of dollars or 6% above 1934. The part 
of the American income represented by 
wages and salaries rose about 7% be- 
tween the two years. Both the total 
national income and the income of labor 
have increased about one-fifth since their 
low year 1933. It is notable that labor 
income forms two-thirds of the total na- 
tional income in all its forms and that in 
snite of its downward movement during 
the depression and the subsequent rise, 
labor’s share has maintained almost that 
same proportion of the total throughout. 

“Compared with national income, which 
in 1935 averaged 68% of its 1929 level, 
the total volume of employment as mea- 
sured by the number of private payrolls 
(excluding work relief and other made 
employment activities) averaged 82% of 
its 1929 level, and toward the end of 
1935 attained 85%. It is unknown just 


how many unemploved there are, but 
there must be, at least, several millions 
fewer than in 1932 and 1933, and the 
total number on the private payrolls has 
increased since its low month, it is re- 
ported, by nearly one-third. 


General Business Conditions 


“The manufacture of durable goods or 
capital equipment has, since our last cen- 
vention, made very marked progress. The 
progress would, as has been pointed out, 
be expected to stand at a much lower 
level than consumers’ goods in compari- 
son with depression days. Employment 
in the manufacture of durable goods has 
since early 1933 risen by nearly three- 
fourths, whereas consumers’ goods man- 
ufactures employ about one-third more 
now than then; employment in the heavy 
lines of manufacture has thus far at- 
tained 75% of pre-depression levels, 
whereas consumers’ goods manufactures 
employ about 95% as many as before the 
depression. Economists’ figures demon- 
strate that the production of consumers’ 
goods can, and does, characteristically 
maintain itself better in the face of de- 
pression than does the production of 
capital equipment, and that is why the 
emphasis is put upon the importance of 
improving the conditions in heavy lines 
of manufacture. 

“The volume of industrial activity rose 
again in 1935 by a substantial margin. 
That was the third successive year of 
advance and averaged 40% more active 
than in 1932, the low year. Moreover, 
the monthly course of activity during 
1935 was, on the whole, upward, so that 
the year 1936 opens at the highest rate 
since the middle of 1930. 

“We are entirely warranted in the ex- 
pectation of continued improvement in 
general business.’ 


The Dollar’s Purchasing Power 


In discussing some of the loose talk 
about dollar value, prospect of inflation 
and similar topics brought up by pros- 
pects when solicited for insurance by 
agents Mr. Ecker thought that perhaps 
these general statements were often born 
out of a desire to have an alibi for not 
taking out insurance. But the preva- 
lence of such arguments for not buying 
insurance made Mr. Ecker wonder if 
there was anything he should say with 
respect to what effect the situation which 
worried prospects would have on the 
companies. 

Mr. Ecker said that it must be remem- 
bered that a dollar today buys more than 
it did in 1927. And no one was worried 
about the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar at that time. The present worry 
over the purchasing price of the dollar 
is probably not what it is, but what it 
may be in the future, but no matter what 
may be the future value of the dollar 
in Mr. Ecker’s opinion there will be no 
inflation in the sense that there was in 
the flight from the mark in Germany, 
the flight from the ruble in Russia some 
years ago. At the time the mark in Ger- 
many went on the toboggan it was be- 
cause Germany bégan printing money 
because it had no credit. It continued 
to print its own money at that period as 
long as currency was worth the paper on 
which it was printed and then the mark 
was not even worth the cost of the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Apprehending Calamity an Old Story 


Leroy A. Lincoln Quotes Some Groundless Fears of Dissenting U. S. Supreme 
Court Judges In Past Issues of Constitutional and Political Importance 
Where Partisan Feelings Ran High 


Addressing the banquet of the Metro- 
politan Life’s field force in the Waldorf- 
Astoria ballroom Saturday night, Vice- 
President Leroy A. Lincoln brought com- 
fort to those who might be disturbed 
by the extraordinary volume and variety 
of pessimistic foreboding which traveled 
along the pathway of the depression, and 
is still being published. Gloomy predic- 
tions as to the future of the nation; 
fears about continuance of our present 
economic prophecies that we 
shall wind up with a dictator; attacks on 


the Supreme Court; the flood of fantas- 


system, 


tic schemes for reform of current prob- 
lems of the U. S. A—all these and nu- 
merous other comments, some in high 
quarters, are disturbing factors, but they 
are not novelties in the history of the 
country’s depressions. 

Mr. Lincoln does not believe there is 
voing to be a dictator in this country 
He certainly thinks there is no dictator 
now. He discussed interestingly the U. S 
Supreme Court and declared this country 
will continue to be governed by laws 
and not by majorities. 

He believes, however, that the nation 
(which means states, counties and muni- 
cipalities, as well as Washington) has 
been spending too much money, and that 
all good citizens should do what they can 
to influence a check in such spending 
so the pendulum can swing in the other 
direction.. We must reduce public ex- 
penditures, or at least stop increasing 
them. In no other wav can there be 
relief from the great tax problems, and 
the serious aspects of those problems 


Some Interesting Quotations 


In his discussion of fear and forebod- 
ing about the future welfare, as well as 
the constitutional structure, of the na- 
tion, Mr. Lincoln handled this topic with 
considerable originality as he had a re- 
search made over a period of eighty-five 
years of minority Supreme Court deci- 
sions. He had been curious to review 
the language of some of the dissenting 
opinions of the court through the years 
and as he had anticipated he found that 
even in such high places the minority 
has several times predicted the disin- 
tegration of our government or some 
other dire calamity to be apprehended 
on account of the majority opinion. Yet 
the nation has not suffered these calami- 
ties, but is more powerful than it has 
ever been. 

Mr. Lincoln said in part: 

“I became curious to review the lan- 
guage of some of the dissenting opinions 
of the court through the years and find, 
as I anticipated, that the minority has 
several times predicted the disintegration 
of our government or some other dire 
calamity to be apprehended on account 
of the majority opinion 

“On reviewing the cases, it was sur- 
prising to find that few of the decisions 
which have involved constitutional con- 
troversies of major interest have been 
unanimous decisions. The minority has 
often indulged in foreboding as to the 
result, sometimes in vague and indefinite 


lancuage and sometimes in clear direct 
Statement. 


Two Decisions of 1851 and 1857 

“At this time, when similar feeling pre- 
vails in some quarters it may not be 
amiss to note the predictions of minority 
judges in a few of the outstanding con- 
stitutional cases. 

“In 1851 the Supreme Court rendered 
a decision with a vote of 7 to 2. One 
of the minority judges said: 

‘From this race of legislation be- 
tween Congress and the States, and 
between the States, if this principle 
be maintained, will arise a conflict sim- 
ilar to that which existed before the 
adoption of the Constitution.’ 

“Again, in the famous Dred Scott case 
which preceded the Civil War decided in 
1857, there was another vote of 7 to 2. 
In this case the judge writing for the 
minority said: 

‘If the great and fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government are never to 
be settled, there can be no lasting pros- 
perity. The Constitution will become a 
floating waif on the billows of popular 
excitement.’ 


The Legal Tender Cases 


“In 1871, in the Legal Tender Cases, 
there was a decision bv a vote of 5 to 4. 
\nd here one of the dissenting judges 
describing some of the disastrous results 
which he predicted by reason of the ma- 
jority’s decision said: 

‘For acts of flagrant injustice such 
as those mentioned, there is no author- 
ity in any legislative body, even though 
not restrained by any express consti- 
tutional prohibition. For as there are 
unchangeable principles of right and 
morality, without which society would 
be impossible, and men would be but 


wild beasts preying upon each other, 
so there are fundamental principles of 
eternal justice, upon the existence of 
which all constitutional government is 
founded, and without which govern- 
ment would be an intolerable and hate- 
ful tyranny.’ 

“In another decision in 1873, a 5 to 4 
decision, the dissenting opinion included 
this language: 

‘This is the fundamental idea upon 
which our institutions rest, and unless 
adhered to in the legislation of the 
country our government will be a re- 
public only in name.’ 

“In 1876, in a 7 to 2 decision, the 
minority predicted: 

‘If this be sound law, if there be no 
protection, either in the principles upon 
which our Republican government is 
founded, or in the prohibitions of the 
Constitution against such invasion of 
private rights, all property and all bus- 
iness in the State are held at the mercy 
of a majority of its Legislature.’ : 
“In another case decided in 1905 by a 

5 to 4 decision the dissenting judge, dis- 
cussing the matters involved, said: 

‘Those are matters which can be best 
controlled by the States. The preser- 
vation of the just powers of the States 
is quite as vital as the preservation of 
the powers of the general government.’ 

Some Recent Cases 

“Coming now to some recent cases 
wherein the court is made up of pre- 
cisely the same individual judges as those 
who rendered the very recent decisions, 
we find a case in 1932 where Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, delivering the dissenting opin- 
ion in a 7 to 2 decision said: 

‘To stay experimentation in things 
social and economic is a grave respon- 
sibility. Denial of the right to experi- 
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The best answer to all the discussion about 
what is going to happen to Money is to sell the 
Oldest Life Insurance Company in this country— 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 


This company has gone through all the Depres- 
sions and Currency Crazes and its Policyholders 
have never had to worry. 


We've got the Answers! 


William H. Kee, Manager 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. 

16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAin 4-1525 
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ment may be fraught with serious con- 

sequences to the nation.’ 

“In January, 1934, the famous Minne- 
sota Mortgage Moratorium Law was de- 
cided by a vote of 5 to 4 and in that 
case the judges who are regarded as 
‘conservatives’ were found in the minor- 
ity. Here Justice Sutherland wrote as 
follows: 

‘The effect of the Minnesota legisla- 
tion, though serious enough in itself, is 
of trivial sienificance compared with 
the far more serious and dangerous 
inroads upon the limitations of the 
Constitution which are almost certain 
to ensue as a consequence naturally 
following any step beyond the boun- 
daries fixed by that instrument.’ 
“Again in a somewhat later case, Jus- 

tice McReynolds wrote as follows: 

‘And the adoption of any “concept 
of jurisprudence” which permits facile 
disregard of the Constitution as long 
interpreted and respected will inevit- 
ably lead to its destruction. Then all 
rights will be subject to the caprice of 
the hour; government by stable laws 
will pass.’ 

“In the Gold Clause Cases decided in 
February, 1935, Justice McReynolds again 
wrote the dissenting opinion in a 5 to 4 
opinion and said that the decision of 
the majority 

‘if given effect, the enactments here 

challenged will bring about confisca- 

tion of property rights and repudiation 
of national obligations.’ 

Dissenting Decision in AAA Cases 

“The most recent decision and the one 
which has centered attention on the di- 
vided decisions of the Supreme Court is 
the 6 to 3 decision in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act case. Here Justice Stone, 
writing for the three dissenting judges, 
said: 

‘But interpretation of our great char- 
ter of government which proceeds on 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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President Ecker’s Analysis of 
Metropolitan’s Financial Statement 


It was a happy and enthusiastic audi- 
ence which heard Pr esident Frederick H. 
Ecker review the extraordinary record 
made by the Metropolitan Life last year 
in the company’s auditorium last week. 
The great gain in business in force, the 
tremendous financial resources, the fine 
records made by members of the field 
force of the U nited States and Canada 
in conservation were most gratifying. As 
chief officer of the largest financial insti- 
tution in the world Mr. Ecker neces- 
sarily had a great many things to review, 
and although he spoke for nearly three 
hours it was only possible to touch in 
that time briefly on the items of the 
financial statement. 

The greeting he received from the con- 
vention when he made his first appear- 
ance last Thursday morning was enthu- 
siastically cordial as there is no life in- 
surance president who is more popular 
with his own people. 


Passing Twenty Billions Insurance 
in Force 


Crossing the twenty billion mark in 
insurance in force marked an all-time 
high for the company. The year’s gain 
of insurance in force was $779,544,101. 
In round numbers the net gain in Ordi- 
nary was $266,500,000; in Industrial, $212,- 
000,000; in Group, $301,000,000. : 

The total of $10,483,415,421 of Ordinary 
in force is the largest volume of this 
class of insurance ever carried by any 
company. In the Industrial department 
the net increase for the year exceeded 
substantially the net increase for 1934. 
The gain for the Group division was 50% 
greater than the 1934 gain. 

In volume for paid-for life insurance, 
issued, revived and increased during 1935, 
the figures for Ordinary and Industrial 
are below the figures for 1934, but in 
those totals there are nevertheless 
grounds for satisfaction, because while 
the Industrial business written was ap- 
proximately $81,600,000 less in 1935 than 
in 1934, the gain was some $18,900,000 
greater; and while the Ordinary writ- 
ten was about $17,000,000 less, the gain 
was only $14,000,000 below that of 1934. 
“The inference seems clear,” said Mr. 
Ecker, “and that inference is a better 
class of business was written and better 
work in conservation was done.” 

In accident and health there was an 
increase of slightly more than $67,000,000 
of principal sum benefit and more than 
$1,800,000 increase in weekly indemnity. 


Big Increase in Assets 


The company’s assets increased by ap- 
proximately $203,000,000 during 1935, 
bringing the total to $4,234,802,511. Of 
this amount nearly $3,690,000,000 repre- 
sents statutory policy reserves, and al- 
most $96,000,000 constitutes reserves set 
aside for dividends. The company has 
paid or credited to policyholders in divi- 
dends and bonuses since 1897 a total of 
a billion, one hundred and twelve mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Income in 1935 of $948,087,408 repre- 
sented an increase of apnroximately $45,- 
000.000 over the 1934 income. 

The increase in number of policies was 
195,000, total number now being 42,165,- 
146. 

Disbursements to Policyholders 


For the fourth successive year the 
company paid more than half a billion 
dollars to policyholders, exact figure be- 
ing $535,251,584, or an increase of almost 


$10,000,000 over 1934. The disbursements 


to policyholders itemized follow: : 
Death claims ................ $157,889,172 


Matured endowments ....... 53,456,302 
Disability WN gv axntcasas:, 10,236,590 
Annuity payments ........... 6,876,915 


Dividends to policyholders... 98,094,289 
Other payments to policy- 
nS I Perr eret en ee 208,698,312 
Payments to policyholders averaged 
$4,430 a minute of each working day. 
On policies in force less than: one year 
the Metropolitan in 1935 paid $7,797,744 
of which $4,325,195 was Ordinary. 


Group Insurance 


Group insurance, both life and health 
and accident, reached a new all-time high 
during 1935. Net gain in Group life was 
approximately $301,000,000, making total 
Group in force of $2,956,000,000. More 
than $10,600,000 of weekly benefits in 
force under Group Accident and Health 
contracts is an all-time peak. The in- 
come from Group insurance, all forms of 
coverage, was $83,339,231, a gain of near- 
ly $14,000,000 over the previous year. 

The Metropolitan’s assets have a book 
value in excess of market value of se- 
curities not subject to amortization of 


$92,021,431. 
The Fonds Account 


The bonds account at the end of 1935 
totaled $2,025,103,333 of which there are 
United States Government bonds amount- 
ing to $412,449641. The 1935 interest 
vield on all the U. S. Government bonds 
in the Metropolitan’s portfolio was 
1.70%. The average yield last year on 
all the bonds in the portfolio was 
3.82%. The amount of all bonds and 
stocks totaled $2,107,501,500, average 
yield being 3.83%. This is a reduction 
from the amount of the 1934 yield, large- 
ly accounted for by investments in Gov- 
ernment obligations at a low yield and 
the heavy refunding operations which 
have taken place during the year, through 
which many of the company’s holdings 
have been called and where it has taken 
the securities issued they were at the 
prevailing low interest rate. 

During the last calendar year alone 
there was invested in stocks and bonds 
$572,567,963 at a yield, because of some 
$240,000,000 in short term Governments, 
of 1.89%. The large holdings in short 
term Governments are really a secondary 
cash reserve, and they reflect the scarcity 
of suitable investments available for life 
insurance funds. Furthermore, the lack 
of activity in the real estate mortgage 
market, along with recurring maturities 
in investments, tended to swell the total 
of security investments made in 1935. 


The Daily Income 


The average daily income for 302 busi- 
ness days in 1935 was this: 

From premiums $2,409,303; from inter- 
est and rentals, $618.887; from non-clas- 
sified income, $111,172. This made the 
total daily income $3,139,362. 

Average daily disbursements for busi- 
ness days only, was $2,425,072. There 
was, therefore, an average daily excess 
of income over disbursements of $714,- 
290. Daily average of investments ma- 
tured and repaid was $2,722,717. Aver- 
age daily investments made were $3,409,- 
148. Average daily amount available in 
excess of average daily investments made 
was $331,576. Company’s cash in bank 
and at hand at end of the year was in- 
creased as compared with the first of 
the year by $8413,386; and at the end 
of the year was $100,136,023. 

The company has total bonds and 
mortgage in Canada of $217,664,881, an 
increase during the year of $3,129,336. 
It has. $4,161,705 invested in Canadian 
real estate. 

Premium Income 
The monthly premium business in force 


increased more than $235,000,000 during 
1935, bringing the total in force to more 


than $2,260,000,000, with an annual in- 
come of more than $71,500,000. 

The premium income of the company 
was divided as follows: Industrial, $312, 
604,654; Ordinary, $326,389,660 ; Grouse 
Life, Health and Annuities, $83,312,188 ; 
Personal accident and health $5,303,024. 
The total premium income was $727,609,- 
528. 

The mortality of the company in 1935 
was favorable and expense rates de- 
creased slightly. Interest rates material- 
ly decreased and the loss from disability 
continued. 


Dividends 
The dividend scale for the Ordinary 
and the Industrial has been reduced 


slightly. The general rule will be to pay 
on premium-paying policies for 1936 the 
same dividend in dollars and cents that 
was paid in 1935. Policies receiving a 
dividend for the first time will, in the 
Ordinary department, receive a dividend 
approximately the same as the 1935 scale, 
and those in the Industrial department 
receiving a dividend for the first time 
will receive a dividend slightly less than 
the previous scale. Because of the lower 
interest rates, excess interest allowed on 
supplementary contracts have been re- 
duced by one-fourth of 1%, and the ex- 
cess interest on dividend accumulations 
has been discontinued for business writ- 
ten on the 34% basis. 
Real Estate 

In discussing real estate Mr. 
said in part: 

“It is not the practice of the com- 
pany to dump real estate properties on 
the market. For that reason our fore- 
closure purchases have been a factor in 
sustaining real estate values. We man- 
age the property, rehabilitate it, and 
make it income producing. Judging from 
all past experience the real estate hold- 
ings will not result in a loss. Sales of 
both farm and city properties are being 
made from day to day on a satisfactory 
basis, satisfactory terms, and at prices 
well above cost to the company. 

“Opportunities for investment in the 
real estate field have and continue to be 
very much restricted. Offerings on prop- 
erties that are acceptable as collateral 
are very scarce. We have relatively only 
small amount of direct offerings and rel- 
atively small amount coming to us from 
our mortgage correspondents throughout 
the country. We are giving careful con- 
sideration to all applications on proper- 
ties located here and elsewhere. In this 
field we are losing some good invest- 
ments that are being refinanced but to 
no material extent. 

“During the year we have invested on 
Bond and Mortgage........ $13,660,015.10 

at an average rate of... 4.898% 
and had outstanding at the end of the 
year (including foreclosed liens subject 
to redemption) .......... $1,137,743,797.77 

“The investments secured by mort- 
gages on city loans has decreased during 
the year to the extent of. .$105,582,203.72 

“Included in mortgage investments are 


Ecker 


farm loans yielding an average rate 
RSE Pan a oy CD ee 5.243% 

to the amount of....... $91,808,090.09 

which 1s a decrease during the year 

RES dines cadre $19,331,422.03 


“We continue to make loans on farm 
property, where security and ternis are 
satisfactory, though acceptable offerings 
are diminishing. 

“The real estate reported as owned 
at the end of the year includes home 
office and other properties for strictly 
company use to the amount of 
We ee sc atacksousestese $40,000,000.00 

“That held through foreclosures not 
under contract for sale is in round 


figures . -$290,000,000.00.”” 


Lincoln Says 47, 500, 000 
Have an Interest i in Co. 


INSURED AND ‘BENEFICIARIES 
Public Is Insurance Conscious; Discusses 
Sales Promotion; Company Against 
High Pressure Methods 
In a talk to the 
field convention last 
dent Leroy A. Lincoln of the Metro- 
politan Life discussed the magnitude of 
the life insurance business and the pub- 
lic’s contact with insurance. The scope 
of insurance, its tremendous protective 
power, the amount of people covered by 
the protection in one way or another are 
not always realized. He said it is widely 
known how many policyholders there 
are, but not much emphasis has been 
given on how many persons have a di- 
rect interest in life insurance who are 
not policyholders, and along this line he 

offered an estimate. 

The number of policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life is 27,500,000. His esti- 
mate was that the number of benefici- 
aries interested in the company is about 
20,000,000; in other words, pretty close 
to 47,500,000 people have an association 
of some sort with the Metropolitan Life 
alone. In addition to that there are 
48,500 employes. Mr. Lincoln estimated 
that each employe serves an average of 
about 1,000 persons, including policvhold- 
ers and beneficiaries 


‘Metropolitan Life’s 
week Vice-Presi- 


Public Insurance Conscious 

Mr. Lincoln discussed at some length 
the sales promotion methods of the com- 
pany, speaking specifically of the Metro- 
politan’s division of field education and 
sales promotion. The head of this di- 
vision is Second Vice-President Henry 
E. North. In October, 1931, when th 
division started Mr. Lincoln said: “I pre- 
dict it will take fiye years to get this 
division into a going concern.” As the 
division is now approaching its fifth year 
Mr. Lincoln said it is doing very effec- 
tive work and he wanted to call the at- 
tention of the convention to some of the 
things the division has done, mentioning 
literature, sales promotion methods and 
viewpoint of the division 

He told of the change of viewpoint in 
the entire production world of life in- 
surance in the last few years and of the 
increased attention being paid to 
methods, so that a large part of the 
public is now insurance conscious. There 
are 146 colleges in the country which 
have courses in life insurance, and insur- 
ance is about to be taught as a regular 
subject in a number of high schools 
There has been an improvement in the 
copy in newspapers and magazines and 
a decided improvement in the methods 
of salesmanship. 

About two years ago there was quite 
an outburst of attacks on thi 
of life insurance. Mr. Lincoln did not 
recall any attack which deprecated th« 
value of life insurance or the necessity 
of life insurance. Most of the critics 
were fatuous, but if there was any merit 
at all in any of these attacks, in Mr. 
Lincoln’s mind, it was where there was 
an indictment of high pressure 
manship. The Metropolitan Life is going 
to do all it can to discourage high 
sure salesmanship, he said. Its aim is 
to train its agents to understand the the- 
ories which the home office has prot 
regarding the necessity of sound ap- 
praisals of the needs of the prospect, of 
his means to furnish insurance for his 
beneficiary, and it did not intend to en- 
courage any drive for getting signatures 
on the dotted line. The agent should 
prove a real need for insurance before 
the agent closes 

Passing Out of “The Lean Years” 

In 1929 historians and economists be- 
gan to look through the experience of 
the years and pointed out that following 
each economic upset there were bound to 
be about seven lean years. At the start 
of those vears many regarded them with 
apprehension, but now they have almost 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Met. Group Division 
Holds Own Convention 


SESSIONS LAST FIVE DAYS 





Hears Top Officers and Two Outside 
Speakers; Group Life, A. & H., D. & D. 
At New High Records 





With a convention all its own begin- 
ning Tuesday of last week and running 
through Saturday morning the Group 
Division of the Metropolitan Life under 
the leadership of Second Vice-president 
J. E. Kavanagh, assisted by Third Vice- 
president A. C. Campbell, staged its 
nineteenth annual sales conference at the 
About 100 Group field rep- 
resentatives, mostly divisional sales man- 


home office. 


agers and supervisors, came from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
many of them taking part in the pro- 
gram which was full of pep, variety and 
sales ideas. Only at the Thursday morn- 
ing session did the Group Division meet 
jointly with the main convention of man- 
agers. They met in the Assembly Room 
in the main building, which used to be 
the scene of all Metropolitan home office 
conventions. They had their own dinner 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday 
evening; they had outside speakers one 
of whom was Clarence Francis, president 
of General Foods Corp., a merchandising 
authority; and they had address them 
most of the top officers, including Presi- 
dent Ecker and Vice-president and Gen- 
eral Counsel Lincoln. Another outside 
guest speaker was P. A. Smith, treasurer 
of A. P. Smith Co., foundry concern of 
East Orange, N. J., prominent in New 
Jersey civic organizations. 

The sales conference opened Tuesday 
with addresses by Mr. Kavanagh, who 
presided through the week; Third Vice- 
president A. C. Campbell, J. M. Camp- 
bell, manager Group Division; E. O. 
Dunlap, Group actuary, and H. E. Die- 
ter, divisional sales manager. Friday was 
a crowded day, the afternoon being given 
over to talks by President Ecker, Vice- 
president Lincoln, Actuary J. D. Craig, 
Second Vice-presidents E. H. Wilkes 
and Henry E. North, and Samuel Milli- 
gan, third vice-president in charge of 
Ordinary. Another session heard Edwin 
A. Tomlinson, sales manager Group Divi- 
sion; R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary; 
E. C. McDonald, assistant, and Fred UI- 
mer, assistant manager Group Division. 

A whole session was devoted to how 
the Policyholders Service Bureau ma- 
terial and services can be used with talks 
by W. J. Barrett, manager of the Bu- 
reau; General Supervisor E. J. Pope, 
General Contributory Supervisor E. J. 
Toner and Supervisors F. E. Hamilton, 
F, G. Henneman and H. H. Westbay, 
Jr. The closing session Saturday morn- 
ing heard Group Actuary E. O. Dunlap 
and F. R. Whelan. 

Some of the high lights of the Metro- 
politan’s Group record last year are 
the “in force” figures in Group Life, 
Group Accident and Health and Group 
Accidental Death and Dismemherment at 
the close of the year were all the highest 
on record. There are now on the books 
5,251 Group contracts covering 4,000 
firms. Group Life gain in force last year 
was more than $300,000,000. During 1935 
a total of 99,644 persons received cash 
benefits, approximately $3,000,000 a month 
being distributed to certificate holders 
and their families. In all 13,175 claims 
were paid under Group Life contracts 
for a total of $24,780,000. Each working 
day during the year there were on the 
average 264 Group Accident and Health 
claims paid with an average payment of 
$65 per claim. Under Group Annuities 
6,393 persons received payments in 1935, 
the total being more than $5,500,000, an 
average of $18,500 for every working day 
of the year. 3 





(Continued from Page 3) 


paper. Mr. Ecker got a letter at that 
time from the then Ambassador to Ger- 
many Houghton which had two billions 
of marks postage. 


Our Splendid Credit 


Mr. Ecker compared that situation 
with today’s in this country. This na- 
tion has the best credit of any of the 
nations. Canada’s credit was also envi- 
able. He thought that in this country 
there might be a simile to a man living 
in a fire proof dwelling, as near fireproof 
as human ingenuity can devise. A fire 
might break out in any room in the 
house, but the house would not burn 
down, but that does not mean that fires 
should be started just to prove that the 
building would not burn down. As far 
as the credit of this country is concerned 
it is at the top, but we do not want fiat 
money, and Mr. Ecker sincerely stated 
that he believed we will not have any 
real debasement of the currency, such as 
is talked about in some quarters. Our 
budget must be balanced some day. 

“I do not know anybody who can say 
accurately just how big a debt this coun- 
try can carry, but it is surely true that 
if we go on increasing the debt that 
some day we would go over the precipice ; 
so we must balance the budget; we must 
come to recognize this; and we are go- 
ing to do it,” said Mr. Ecker. “There 
are some things which we must regard as 
advisable today; and one is to get this 
country out of business. Frankly, I do 
not believe in ‘made work.’ Other na- 
tions have tried it without success. We 
must take care of the people in distress; 
we can’t have them starving, going 
naked, freezing to death. There are 
ways to do it. One way is not by pau- 
perizing them. Men who can work 
should for what they can get. The na- 
tion should get back to common sense, 
first principles and recognition of the 


natural laws of dealing with these prob- 
lems. The American citizen must be in- 
dependent; individualism should not be 
crushed out. The inspiration which comes 
from studying the success of others and 
trying to emulate that success must fade.” 





Henry E. North Gives Sales 
Technique Points On Close 


Casual conversation in contact with a 
prospect for insurance is just a waste of 
time, in the opinion of Second Vice- 
President Henry E. North, who address- 
ed the Metropolitan’s Group sales con- 
ference last week. “You need to be 
specific,” said Mr. North. “Be sure your 
points are definite. Follow them through 
logically. There is nothing radically new 
about selling today. Don’t go to talk to 
people unless you are prepared. It’s too 
late when you get in there to think up 
your answers. Use the confirmation 
question such as ‘You would like your 
wife to have this protection, wouldn’t 
you?’ This naturally draws the affirma- 
tive response. Have your sales talk al- 
ways with an ending and that ending 
should lead to the indirect question ‘I’ll 
have the doctor see you tomorrow; is 
that all right Mr. ?’ People don’t 
like consciously to change their minds 
and the close should be so worded and 
presented as to avoid a prospect being 
put in a position of having to appear as 
though he had changed his mind and 
succumbed to the argument put up by 
the agent.” 








SEABOARD SURETY GROUP 
The Seaboard Surety of New York 
City has announced the adoption of an 
employes’ double coverage group insur- 
ance program underwritten by the Met- 
ropolitan Life. 
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General Foods Co. Head 
Tells How to Get In 


CRITICISES AGENTS’ TECHNIQUE 





Would Match His Time Against That of 
Agent Who Had Ideas; Could 
Demand Interview 
Clarence Francis, recently elected pres- 
ident of the General Foods Corporation, 
told the Group supervisors of the Met- 
ropolitan at their sales conference in 
New York City last week that he is con- 
stantly approached by life insurance 
agents who want to sell him insurance, 
but few of them seem to have ingenuity 
enough or knowledge enough to ap- 
proach the subject from the point of 
view of the buyer. If a life insurance 
man goes to him with ideas about im- 
proving the employe relations of his 
company, for instance, he will feel it 
his duty to hear what those ideas are 
and he will match his time against such 

an agent’s time. 

Mr. Francis, who has had vast experi- 
ence with sales organizations in a wide 
diversity of products, said that all sales 
forces fall into three groups. The first 
third are go-getters who maintain the 
production of the company and are 
chiefly responsible for its growth. The 
second third are the average men. The 
last third are a drag on the organization 
and as this lower third is replaced by 
better men the level of the ‘vhole or- 
ganization is raised. 

Difference Between Success and Failure 


Small 


The difference between success and 
failure in selling, in Mr. Francis’ opin- 
ion, is small. Every man in a high class 
organization has the fundamental vir- 
tues and qualities necessary for success 
in the business. He makes these qualities 
count by use of initiative and decision. 
These, with the required intelligence and 
cooperation, should make a man a suc- 
cess. Mr. Francis says that insurance 
salesmen should feel that they are sell- 
ing more than insurance. They should 
have a broad view of the implications 
and ramifications of insurance, sensing 
the obligations and all that is involved 
in the transactions. 

The relationship between employer and 
employe, the speaker said, is today the 
most important matter before business 
executives. What the employe is most 
concerned about today is his security and 
that of his family. The security problem, 
he said, is basic and he considers it a 
patriotic obligation to the country to see 
that wage earners have this sense of 
security. 

“If insurance salesmen had done their 
job,” said Mr. Francis, “we wouldn’t be 
listening today to Townsend plans.” But 
in spite of politics, he believes that the 
inevitable forces of progress are assert- 
ing themselves, the green light is ahead. 

What insurance companies do in con- 
nection with increasing and broadening 
the security of wage earners through in- 
surance will have some bearing on the 
future of human relationships, in the 
opinion of Mr. Francis, who said that 
if the insurance agent has the proper 
attitude he could demand an interview 
with his prospect and get it. 





SIGNS OF BUSINESS GAIN 


W. J. Barrett, manager of the Metro- 
politan Policyholders Service Bureau, 
told the company’s Group sales confer- 
ence last week that in 1934 there was a 
50% increase ‘over 1933 in the number of 
inquiries for reports and other Bureau 
information from employers and that last 
year there was a 100% increase over 1933. 
This, Mr. Barrett said, was a definite 
indication of the improvement in general 
business in the past two years. He said 
the retail field is one in which marked 
improvement is being shown. 
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Welfare Division’s 
Research Activities 


WIDE RANGE OF HEALTH TOPICS 





Metropolitan Life Nurses Made 3,803,936 
Visits in 1935; Safety Film’s Big 
Audiences 





High spots in the social welfare activi- 
ties of the Metropolitan Life were re- 
viewed by President Ecker at the mana- 
gerial field convention here last week. 
The welfare division has been extending 
its influence and activities in a number 
of directions. Nurses made more than 
3,803,936 visits in 1935. During the year 
the chief points of emphasis and the 
leading development in nursing have in- 
cluded: 

1. Pneumonia control. 

2. Communicable disease care. 

3. Studies to determine whether ad- 
visory and educational nursing contacts 
would be helpful in prolonging the lives 
of certain ambulatory chronics, afflicted 
with such conditions as cardiacs, neph- 
ritic, diabetic, rheumatic and tubercu- 
lous lesions. 


Nutrition and Mental Hygiene 


4. Continued efforts to instruct the 
nurses concerning nutrition, and through 
them to the policyholders’ families, with 
plans for a restricted experiment in men- 
tal hygiene instruction for the Metro- 
politan nurses in Los Angeles. 

5. Continued successful relations with 
the company’s advisory nursing group. 

A considerable reorganization of 
the head office and field nursing staffs, 
including the appointment of a new di- 
rector, the reduction in number of ter- 
ritorial supervisors from ten to seven, 
appointment of three new territorial su- 
pervisors, issuance of a new nursing rule 
book—a new procedure manual, etc. 


Literature 


During the year there was distributed 
more than 58,000,000 pieces of literature. 
The Metropolitan’s safety film, “Once 
Upon a Time,” was seen by 18,816,600 
persons. Metropolitan literature used in 
schools increased to 7,056,535 copies. 

The Metropolitan Life’s physical edu- 
cator, Arthur Bagley, made 135 address- 
es, reaching 25,240 persons. This work 
is being well received by clubs, Y. M. C. 
A’s, schools, groups of physical educat- 
ors and other bodies. Mr. Bagley touches 


upon physical education and personal hy- 
giene, community organization and facil- 
ities for recreation. 

Researches 

In the field of research continued at- 
tention has been given to the following 
activities : 

The. tuberculosis and X-ray study in 
Queens, the New York State County 
Health Unit campaign; the silicosis re- 
search with the United States Public 
Health Service. These three researches 
have been completed. 

The heart disease research. 

The pneumonia research, through the 
Influenza-Pneumonia Commission. 

The New York State pneumonia con- 
trol campaign. 

Diabetes studies. 

The American Hospital Association 
studies of community hospital organiza- 
tions. 

Representation on the  President’s 
3irthday Ball infantile paralysis com- 
mittee. 


In No Political Leagues 
Addressing Metropolitan Life field 
managers last week Vice-President 
Leroy A. Lincoln said that the com- 
pany is not concerned in partisan pol- 
itics; and had not joined or had any 
part whatever in any political leagues 
or organizations. 


TIME AT MT. McGREGOR 














Length of Stay Is Five Times as Long 
as Average at Other Sanatoria 
in Country 

There are 470 sanatoria in addition to 
the one the Metropolitan Life has at Mt. 
McGregor. There are 740 hospitals which 
have special treatment for tuberculosis 
patients. The Metropolitan has one bed 
at Mt. McGregor for every 186 employes 
of the company. The average length of 
stay in a sanatorium is five times as long 
at Mt. McGregor as at other sanatoria, 
which means that the patients at Mt. 
McGregor have time to be cured before 
going back to work. About 60% of the 
Metropolitan sanatoria cases are found 
to be at work on the tenth anniversary 
of their discharge. Readmission to Mt. 
McGregor of tuberculosis patients is 1% 
remarkably low. In other sanatoria 7% 
of the patients have been there pre- 
viously. 





Lincoln on Supreme Court 


(Continued from Page 4) 


any assumption that the responsibility 
for the preservation of our institutions 
is the exclusive concern of any one of 
the three branches of government, or 
that it alone can save them from de- 
struction is far more likely, in the long 
run, “to obliterate the constituent 
members” of “an indestructible union 
of indestructible states” than the frank 

recognition that language even of a 

Constitution may mean what it says: 

that the power to tax and spend in- 

cludes the power to relieve a nation- 
wide economic maladjustment by con- 
ditional gifts of money.’ 

Quotations Show How High Feelings 

May Run im Cases of Division 
of Opinion 

“I have quoted these decisions to il- 
lustrate the height of feeling which is 
expressed when there is a division of the 
Supreme Court in cases of great nation- 
al moment in which, as has appeared 
from what I read, the dissenting minor- 
ity has frequently predicted disasters to 
the nation as a result of the rejection 
of their views. 

“So far, in our country’s history such 
expression of fear have proved to be 
without foundation. This has even been 
observed by a Supreme Court judge in 
one case, where referring to one of the 


dissenting opinions in an earlier case 
which I have just read, he said: 


‘The dissenting judge drew an alarm- 
ing picture of the evils to rush in at 
the breach made, as he alleged, in the 
Constitution. None have appeared. 
The stream of events has since flowed 
on without a ripple due to the influence 
of that adjudication.’ 


“Feeling runs high when issues of con- 
stitutional and political importance are 
decided by the Supreme Court. Natur- 
ally, each side has its partisans and the 
minority of the judges and the partisans 
of that minority have, through the years, 
apprehended calamity, but the Ship of 
State has managed to keep an even keel. 
Within the last two or three years, as 
I have shown, there have been minority 
decisions, some supported by one school 
of thought and some by another, but it 
is fair to assume, if experience of the 
past is to be any indication of the future, 
that the difficulties predicted by the mi- 
nority judges and the disturbances pre- 
dicted by their partisans, whether on the 
one side or on the other, will fail to ma- 
terialize as the commion run of our peo- 
ple comes to accept as the best wisdom 
of the nation both those decisions with 
which they agree and those with which 
they disagree.” 








Introducing the Idea 
“YOU, Incorporated” 





A compelling new life insurance selling idea, 
“YOU, Incorporated”, will be one of the national 
advertising themes used this year by The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Through this advertising, millions of people 
will be offered the service of a Northwestern 
Mutual agent, as a friend and counselor to the 
family concern of “YOU, Incorporated”. 


With his Company, his contracts, and his ex- 
clusive kit of selling tools, the Northwestern 
Mutual agent is well equipped to organize and 
direct his efforts into productive channels, through 
helping “YOU, Incorporated” achieve the sound 
financial basis afforded by adequate and well- 
planned life insurance. 


The 
AValinves oan 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 


of more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of insurance in force. 
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For Family Protection 


RAINY DAY ILLUSTRATIONS 
Tells How to Seune Names of New 


Households, Get Acquainted With New 
Families and Sell Heads of Them 





Life has issued an 
effectively written 
of real simplicity, 


The Metropolitan 
illustrated, very 
pamphlet in language : 
and which bears the caption, “The New 
Family Prospecting and Selling Plan.” 
It is copyrighted by the company and 
will have a very wide distribution. It 
is a plan for selling insurance to heads 
of families and outlines the three most 
important steps: 1. Securing the names 
of new families and information about 
them from a center of influence. 2. Get- 
ting acquainted with these new families. 
3. Selling the heads of the new families. 

The Theme 

Theme of the pamphlet is the rainy 
day, and there are numerous illustra- 
tions on the text of being prepared for 
that rainy day. Of three rainy day pic- 
tures two show families unprotected by 
umbrellas. In the final rainy day picture 
there is protection from the elements. 
The Metropolitan “You see this 
man sheltering his family from the 
downpour. The rain represents the mis- 
fortunes that would befall your family 
if you were taken from them by a fatal 
accident or sickness. Your income would 
be suddenly cut off, and they’d have to 
take care of themselves. The umbrella 
represents a plan by which you can pro- 
tect them.” 

The pamphlet gives sample approaches, 
answering objections and closing argu- 
ments. Charts are printed which give 
protection ideas at a glance. 

Answers to Objections 

Some of the answers to objections fol- 
low: 

“I'll think it over.” 

“That’s fine. I’m glad to hear you say 
it. Let’s think it over together.” 


Says: 


“I want to talk it over with my wife.” 
“That’s a good idea. I know just how 
you feel, but does your wife know what 
this means for her? She'll feel a lot 
better if you provide the money to pay 
the bills, won’t she?” 
to take a salary cut, 
ed every cent I earn.” 
“I’m sorry to hear that. 
hard it is to get along 
eainings are cut down. But it wonld be 
a lot worse if there were no earnings, 
wouldn’t it? And that’s what your wife 
has to think about. You'd be willing to 
put aside some money, now and then, 
if you knew it would mean a living for 
her and the children after you were 
gone. Wouldn’t you? 


“T’ve had and | 


| know how 
when a man’s 


Milligan Tells Group Men 
They Pass Up Opportunity 


Throughout the 
four years the 
had more 


entire depression of 
Metropolitan Life always 
insurance in force at the close 


of each year than it had at the begin- 
ning, that is, it continually gained in in- 
surance in force throughout the depres- 
sion period This record stands un- 
equalled, Third Vice-President Samuel 
Milligan told the Metropolitan’s Group 
division sales conference in New York 


City last week. 

The average Ordinary agent’s chief 
problem is to get in, Mr. Milligan told 
the Group men, whereas, the Group rep- 
resentative makes these calls as a routine 
matter of service 


' giving a rare oppor- 
tunity to solicit Ordinary insurance. 
These contacts, continued Mr. Milligan, 


are about the finest group of prospects 
that it is possible to have, and further- 
more, the Group representative is in a 
favorable position to know about the in- 
come and responsibilities of these cor- 
poration executives and employers and 
often he has cordial relations with them. 
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Haley Fiske Bronze Doors for Cotiecteal 





politan Life. 


The inscription visible on the left-hand door reads, 


Wide World. 
Bishop William T. Manning accepting the great bronze doors of the Cathedral 
of St. John, presented in memory of Haley Fiske by the field forces of the Metro- 


“To the glory of 


God and in thanksgiving for the life and service of Haley Fiske these doors are 


presented.” 


It was an interesting scene at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, on Sunday afternoon, wit- 
nessed among others by a number of 
representatives of the Metropolitan Life 
when the great bronze, gold-plated doors 
of the central portal at the west end of 


the nave of the cathedral, (which weigh 
six tons and are eighteen feet high), 
were dedicated at the annual service of 


the Friends of the Cathedral. The doors 
were the gift of the field force of the 
Metropolitan Life, in memory of the late 
Haley Fiske, president of the company 
More than 2,000 persons witnessed the 
ceremony. 

In answer to the knock of George A. 
Weigel, chairman of the dedication com- 
mittee, who waited outside with Freder- 
ick H. Ecker, — of the Metro- 
politan, Frederick T. Youngs, one of the 
builders, and wld M. Godfrey, archi- 
tect, the doors swung open at 4 o'clock. 
So perfectly are they balanced that they 
may be moved by a slight pressure of 
the hand. 


Chairman Weigel’s Talk 

Upon entering the 
Bishop William T. Manning, the Very 
Rev. Milo Hudson Gates, dean of the 
cathedral, and other members of the pro- 
cession of cathedral clergy and choir, 
who had just moved down the pilgrim’s 
crossing to the doors. Mr. Weigel pre- 


four were met by 


sented the doors and Mr. Ecker spoke 
briefly. 
“Any effort to review the life and 


deeds of the man whose memory is being 
perpetuated in the form of this memorial 
compels restraint, from fear of leaving 
the impression of extravagant eulogy 
plus due regard for time and the occa- 
sion,” Mr. Weigel said. He was truly a 
great man—great in intellect, great in 
achievement, great in devotion to his 
family and his God. 

“Devout churchman that he was, it was 
felt by his faithful, loyal and admiring 
employes of the field that there would 
be a particular fitness in perpetuating 
his memory down the years by linking 
his name with this magnificent cathedral, 
thus serving the dual aim and purpose of 
a memorial that blends so beautifully 
with the life he led, supplying at the 
same time an important unit of those yet 
needed toward the ultimate completion 
of this cathedral.” 


Tribute from Bishop Manning 
In a prayer of acceptance Bishop Man- 
ning said: 
“Accept, we pray thee, these doors pre- 
sented in loving memory of thy servant 


Haley Fiske, and grant that whosocver 
shall enter this place may draw nearer 
to thee. In the faith of Jesus Christ Our 
Lord, we dedicate and bless these doors 
to glorious God.” 

Bishop Manning also preached the 
sermon at the service which followed the 
dedication ceremonies. He spoke of the 
vift of the doors, of Mr. Fiske’s life, and 
of the work of the Friends of the Cathe- 
dral in aiding the building of the cathe- 
dral. 

Speaking of the doors, 

(Continued on 


which were de- 
= Fay 23) 


47,500, 000 People 


(( “thi from Page 5) 


disappeared. It is Mr. Lincoln’s belief, 
in which he is supported by economists 
and other authorities, that the nation is 
passing out of those lean years and he 
looks forward to the balance of this year 
optimistically. 
Taking up the Social Security Act, 
Mr. Lincoln said that a year ago he 
had the privilege of discussing it at the 
annual banquet of the Metropolitan field 


force at which time the Act was theo- 
retical. Since then it has become prac- 
tical. It is a Federal Act and a number 


of states have passed legislation on the 
old age pension security side. On the 
unemployment insurance side there has 
been action by some eight or nine states. 
Whether or not there is to be an upset, 
whether or-not the Act is to be declared 
unconstitutional, or whatever the out- 
come of the various legalistic controver- 
sies, the Metropolitan Life feels that 
something in the nature of social security 
is here to stay. Campaigns for work- 
men’s compensation insurance were car- 
ried on for some years before there was 
final adoption of compensation legislation 
in the various states. 

“We believe that we have to deal with 
social security,” said Mr. Lincoln, “and 
our company, for one, is not opposed to 
the ultimate objectives and we shall give 
it a reasonable amount of endorsement, 
especially so far as it applies to us. So- 
cial scurity, in some of its aspects, is the 
mainspring of our own business. Even 
where it does not lend itself to our own 
business we do believe it is here to stay 
in one form or another and we must co- 
operate with each other in carrying it 
out. As far as the Metropolitan Life’s 
retirement plan is affected by these laws 
the company expects to dovetail its plan 
to whatever must be done.” 

Discussing the company’s advertising 
for the year 1936, Mr. Lincoln said it 
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Metropolitan Group 
Leader Football Star 


F. J. SLACKFORD WROTE $25,491,500 


Also $268,079 in A. & H.; Notre Dame 
Man Was Fullback on Rockne’s 
First Championship Team 


The divisional sales managers and sy- 
pervisors of the Metropolitan’s Group 
Division, who held a sales conference in 
New York last week, are a hand picked 
crowd, mostly college men many of whom 
have distinguished themselves in some 
other line of selling before entering in- 
surance. 

Group being a highly specialized field 
these men, who close Group contracts 
running into millions, are not among the 
large producers of Ordinary; only a few 
who may have come up through the reg- 
ular agency force producing Ordinary 
business at all. Many never master the 
mysteries of selling insurance as it is 
practiced by successful Ordinary produc- 
ers, although the easy contacts and cor- 
dial relations they have with corporation 
executives and large employers in ser- 
vicing their Group business would make 
a regular life insurance agent green with 
envy. 


Career of F. J. Slackford 


An example of the type of men at- 
tracted to the Group work is the Metro- 
politan’s leader in Group production last 
year, I. J. Slackford of Cleveland. Big, 
deep chested, blond, with the easy, con- 
fident manner of one accustomed to deal 
with men, Mr. Slackford looks as though 
he might have been the answer to a foot- 
ball coach’s prayer and he evidently was. 
He went to Notre Dame at a time when 
Rockne, not so famous then, was build- 
ing his first great football team. In 1919 
Slackford played fullback on Rockne’s 
first championship team and he had as 
college room mate the great star, George 
Giff. 

After graduating Mr. Slackford went 
into selling and has never done anything 


else. He was a leading bond salesman 
for the Union Trust of Cleveland, his 
home town. Eight years ago, in 1928, 


Slackford joined the Group Division of 
the Metropolitan. He has twice qualified 
for the company’s Five Million Dollar 
Club. Last year as the company leader 
in Group he produced $25,491,500. In 
addition he led in Group Accident and 
Health with $268,079. He naturally led 
in amount of Group premiums also with 
a total of $586,602. His big group last 
year was the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
which has been in process of adding to 
during the past three years. It takes in 
30,000 employes. 

A Group insurance enthusiast, Mr. 
Slackford feels that it is meeting the 
great need of*the times. He says most 
wage earners are inadequately insured, 
many of them without any protection, 
and that Group covers the most people 
for the largest amount. 





expects to carry on the same general 
scheme as last year and about the same 
amount of money has been appropriated 
for the advertising budget. 


Company’s Advertising 

_ “The company will continue its wel- 
fare advertising as in the past,” he said. 
“In 1935 it started for the first time what 
it calls its safety campaign, using certain 
Sunday papers in the larger cities from 
coast to coast. The safety campaign will 
continue. There is a growth of safety 
campaigns in the country and the Met- 
ropolitan Life’s contribution has been no 
small one, not only in its safety adver- 
tisements, but in its film, ‘Once Upon A 
Time.’ This film has been shown to 
millions of people and has had considera- 
ble influence in making the public more 
safety conscious.” 

In regard to business message copy, 
Mr. Lincoln said the company was work- 
ing on a new type of copy and is not 
yet ready to announce it. 
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: A FURTHER EXTENSION 
" of 


: EQUITABLE LIFE SERVICE 

Q 

oe Equitable representatives recently 

th = received another valuable addition 
to their policy portfolios. Appro- 

t priately designated “Special Income 

st Policy,” this new form has two out- 


standing features: 


1. A 20-year monthly income to 
the beneficiary beginning im- 
mediately upon the death of 
the insured; and, in addition, 


rw 


Payment of the principal sum 
to the beneficiary at the end 
of the 20-year period. 








The policy is designed for that large 
portion of the insuring public—fam- 
ilies with young children. It provides 
special protection in the event of the 
breadwinner’s death during that 
critical period before the children 
reach self-supporting age. 


————— 





The policy may also be used to create 
a retirement income for the insured 
himself. 

















In a day when Security for family 
and self is an acutely recognized 
need, this new Equitable policy will 











A descriptive booklet featuring The 
Equitable’s new Special Income Policy. be welcomed by the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Twisters Denounced 
By Valentine Howell 


SEES CLIENTS VICTIMIZED 





Prudential Actuary Tells Life Supervisors 
Association to Fight Practice and Thus 
Protect Policyholders’ Interest 

In fairness to the policyholders of this 
country and in the best interest of life 
insurance itself twisting practices must 
be eliminated, Valentine Howell, asso- 
ciate actuary of the Prudential and one 
of the nation’s best home office under- 
writers, told the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York at its luncheon 
meeting on Tuesday. About the only per- 
son who gains in the long run trom 
twisting is the agent, who is getting a 
first year commission which would not 
ordinarily be his; and all that he has 
accomplished is to upset temporarily a 
program of insurance protection, and as 
the years go by may permanently upset 
it. 

Companies Can’t Correct Practice 

Without Help from Field 


Mr. Howell was emphatic. He said 
that not so much as formerly is being 
printed now about the twister, but that 
does not mean that the practice is fading. 
The real situation is that twisting is as 
prevalent as it has ever been and it is 
up to the business to stop it. When the 
companies signed their replacement 
agreement a step was taken in the right 
direction, but there cannot be any per- 
manent cure unless the field force itself 
puts its foot down decisively on the prac- 
tice. The replacement agreement has 
not been effective enough to bring about 
real control in the situation as there are 
too many clever subterfuges used by 
professional twisters; therefore, further 
steps must be taken. The supervisors 
are in a position to know who are the 
professional twisters—the men who go 
from one company to another; who shop 
for replaced business; who take advan- 
tage of their contacts; who are really 
victimizing the public from an insurance 
standpoint. The supervisors, therefore, 
must lend their support to the movement. 

Replacement Undesirable All Around 


The situation is all the more pertinent 
now because of the change in the invest- 
ment world which has brought about 
changes in interest rates and other re- 
strictions. The twister’s client has a 
better asset in insurance he has been 
carrying than he would have by making 
a change. Sometimes he is in possession 
of coverage of size and character it would 
be difficult to duplicate and certainly he 
cannot better it. 

From the standpoint of the insurance 
companies, twisted business is not desir- 
able business especially when it comes 
from a professional twister with whom 
twisting is not only a practice but a 
habit. The business that twists once will 
be twisted again; sometimes rotates from 
company to company until in the end the 
client may find himself uninsurable with 
his former insurance asset lost. From 
the general agent’s angle there is also 


no gain. He gets new business; then it 
is taken away. It is running around in 
circles. 





Reduce Register Life Liens; 
Reinsured by Guaranty Life 


The Iowa Insurance Department has 
approved a reduction in the lien on the 
policies of the Register Life, the reduc- 
tion amounting to 12% of the liens in 
force on December 31, 1935. 

The business of the Register Life of 
Des Moines was reinsured by the Guar- 
anty Life in September, 1934. During the 
period that the Guaranty Life has hand- 
led the assets of the Register Life the 
company has been able to conserve the 
assets to the point where this reduction 
in lien can be made for the benefit of 
the Register Life policyholders. 
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President James Lee Loomis presenting trophy to John M. Fraser 


John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, 149 Broadway, New 
York City, was chairman of the general 
agents’ committee of the company’s cam- 


paign which had as its objective for 1935 
$100,000,000 of paid business and a $15,- 
000,000 of :nsurance in force. While the 
objective fell $3,000,000 short of paid bus- 
iness there was a gain of $21,500,000 of 
insurance in force. 

The accompanying picture which was 
taken at the Connecticut Mutual’s con- 
vention in Hollywood, Fla., recently, 
shows President Loomis presenting to 
Mr. Fraser the trophy which the Fraser 


agency won in one of the angles of the 
campaign. The Fraser agency finished 
the year with a gain of 24.6% of life 
insurance produced for the year. During 
the convention Mr. Fraser was chairman 
of the first day’s meeting and introduced 
a novelty by giving a clever imitation of 
Major Bowes, principal figure in the 
Bowes radio amateur hour when he in- 
troduced the various speakers. During 
the first half of 1935 Mr. Fraser was 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York, and 
recently finished a campaign of the 
United Hospital Fund as chairman of 
one of its insurance divisions in this city. 





MANHATTAN LIFE HISTORY 





Booklet Including Annual Statement Also 
Gives Brief Story of the Company 
Since Start in 1850 

A brief historical sketch of the Man- 
hattan Life with pictures of former pres- 
idents and days in New York 
forms an prelude to the 
eighty-fifth annual report just issued by 
the company. Assets of the company 
total $19,191,541. Reserve set aside to 
guarantee policy obligations is $17,182,- 
052. Contingency reserves and unassigned 
surplus total $1,042,289. Insurance in force 
is $65,299,017. New paid for business in 
1935 gained 28% over 1934. 

Thomas E. Lovejoy, president of the 
company, said in a letter addressed to 
the policyholders: “During the eighty- 
five years of the company’s operations 
payments to policyholders plus the 
amount now held for their benefit totals 
$144,048,536. This sum is $8,948,883 in 
excess of total premium deposits made 
by policyholders. The security of our 
families—the safety of our savings— 
these are the real values which stand out 
clear and warm and comforting in these 
figures.” 


early 
interesting 





PLICO’S HAVE GUESTS 

The Philadelphia Life resumed its 
monthly Plico luncheons on Monday at 
the home office with Edgar H. Peirce, 
agency instructor of the Edwin C. Huber 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
Wilmington, Del., delivering an address 
on the elements of the sale. Jackson 
Maloney, vice-president of the Philadel- 
phia Life, presided at the session, which 
was attended by representatives of four 
other companies. 


Northwestern National 
Cincinnati Appointment 


The Northwestern National has ap- 
pointed George F. Kahn as general agent 
of the company’s second agency in Cin- 
cinnati. The new offices are in the Mer- 
cantile Library Building. For many years 
the company has been represented in 
Cincinnati by the W. E. Lord Co., which 
was one of the five leading agencies of 
the company in January. 

For the past five years Mr. Kahn has 
been a supervisor in the J. D. Fowler 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual. Prior 
to going to Cincinnati he had charge of 
a district agency at South Bend, Ind., for 
the same company. 





CONFEDERATION ACTUARY 


The Confederation Life Association of 
Toronto announces the promotion of J. 
H. Berkinshaw from associate actuary to 
actuary, which latter post has been held 
by V. R. Smith, in addition to the office 
of general manager to which he was ap- 
pointed four years ago. B. T. Holmes 
has keen promoted to associate actuary. 
D. L. McDougall has been promoted 
from supervisor of group sales to the 
position of a superintendent of agencies. 





E. E. SMITH ALLIANCE MANAGER 


Emmet E. Smith, Indianapolis, has 
been named state manager for the Alli- 
ance Life of Peoria, IIll., and the Mutual 
Casualty Co. of Chicago. For the last 
six years Mr. Smith has been the. lead- 
ing personal producer as well as district 
manager for the J. R. Townsend Agency 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa. He will 
supervise the seven general agencies of 
the state. 


New York Life Assets 
Total $2,243,587,752 


PAID FOR $466,356,000 LAST YEAR 





Summary of Annual Statement Issued by 
President Thomas A. Buckner Shows 
In Force $6,620,800,000 





The financial statement of the New 
York Life shows that at the close of the 
year the company had total assets of 
2,243,587,752, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of $134,082,528, as given in 
a summary of the statement released by 
President Thomas A. Buckner. After de- 
ducting liabilities of $2,126,880,881, which 
include reserves to meet all contractual 
obligations, the company’s — surplus 
amounted to $116,706,871. In addition to 
this surplus the company has a special 
investment reserve of $40,000,000. The 
company also set aside as dividends pay- 
able to policyholders in 1936 the sum of 
$40,073,472. 

At the close of the year the New York 
Life had insurance in force amounting to 
$6,620,800,000 under 2,672,636 policies. The 
company’s new insurance issued during 
the year totaled $466,356,000, an increase 
of 6% over the previous year. In addi- 
tion there was paid to the company $40,- 
428,582 for annuities. Holdings of United 
States Government bonds by the New 
York Life increased 54% last year and 
reached a total of $321,276,845. State, 
county and municipal bonds were 14% 
higher for a total of $218,461,035, while 
public utility bonds amounting to $165,- 
657,871 increased by 4%. 





TEXAS BONDS AS PRIZES 





O. Sam Cummings to Use Centennial 
Exposition Bonds as Awards in 
Production Contest 


O. Sam Cummings, state manager for 
the Kansas City Life, has purchased 
$5,000 of Texas Centennial Exposition 
bonds, which he is offering as production 
prizes in a Centennial campaign for new 
business. The 375 Texas agents of the 
company, together with company and 
agency officials will attend a Texas Cen- 
tennial Agency camp in August, Mr. 
Cummings said. 

The Cummings Agency, one of the 
largest in the entire South, was founded 
in 1905 by the late Orville Thorp. Mr. 
Cummings, a former partner of Mr. 
Thorp and later an official of the com- 
pany, succeeded Mr. Thorp in 1929. In 
the last seven years the agency has pro- 
duced over $80,000,000 business. The year 
just closed represented the biggest year 
in premium income in the agency’s his- 
tory. 

The company closed 1935 with business 
in force of $384,586,763. Assets amounted 
to $81,672,130, and surplus funds amount- 
ed to $9,396,486. The gain in assets the 
last six years was $22,320,967, a gain of 
27%. 





C. E. GERHOLD’S NEW POST 





Leaves Berkshire Life to Join N. Y. 
Realty and Management Co. as 
Life Insurance Manager 
Charles E. Gerhold, who has been in 
life insurance production work for the 
past fifteen years, entered a new phase 
of his career recently in joining the Op- 
penheimer Realty & Management Corp., 
2510 Broadway, New York, to organize 
and manage its newly opened life insur- 
ance division. Mr. Gerhold, a retirement 
income programming specialist, will do 
business among a select group of clients 
of the firm. He came into life insurance 
with the old F. A. Wallis agency of the 
Fidelity Mutual. He was its office man- 
ager. Then after several years of per- 
sonal production and managerial activity, 
he joined the S. S. Wolfson agency of 
the Berkshire in 1930. While there as 
assistant manager he aided agents and 
brokers to close business, took an active 
part in association work and served on 

several committees. 
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E...; successful life underwriter knows 
the prospect must be convinced that life 
insurance can provide funds for known future 


needs. 


The Metropolitan's message in February 
magazines* — “Selling Yourself”— asks the 
reader to analyze his own situation and 
determine not only the amount of protection 
he wants, but also how closely he has 


approached his goal. 


The advertisement suggests that the reader 
place all the essential information before the 
Field-Man when he calls and let him help 


arrange the kind of a Life Insurance Program 





























which the reader would “sell” himself. 


** Business Week, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Forbes, 


Nation's Business, Saturday Evening Post, Time. 
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one: B. Wilde Made 
Conn. Gen’l. President 


R. W. HUNTINGTON CHAIRMAN 


New President, 41 Years Old, Started 
With Company As Office Boy; 


His Career 


Frazar B. Wilde, vice-president of 
agencies of the Connecticut General, one 
of the best known and active company 
agency officers, an unusually able execu- 
tive whose experience has touched a 
number of important divisions of the 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 


company, was this week elected presi- 
dent. He is 41 years old. Robert W. 
Huntington, president since 1901, who 
has been in poor health, ——— chair- 
man of the board. John M. Laird was 
reelected vice-president and also elected 


secretary. All other officers were re- 
elected. 

This arrangement maintains the con- 
tinuity of management. Mr. Hunting- 


ton as chairman is relieved of direct ad- 
ministrative dutie s but remains active in 
the company’s affairs. The new presi- 
dent will continue to direct the agency 
department. 

Except for a brief experience in news- 
paper work and nearly two years in war 
service at the Mexican border, at Platts- 
burg and in France, he has spent his en- 
tire business life with the Connecticut 
General, to which he came in 1914. After 
his office boy experience he became sta- 
tistical clerk in the agency department. 
Returning from France he resumed work 
with the company as an auditor, travel- 
ing among the agencies, gaining further 
insight into agency problems. He next 
served in the claim department, becom- 
ing its head in 1924. An important part 
of this work consisted of the settlement 
of accident and disability claims, com- 
paratively more frequent and more dif- 
ficult to handle than life insurance pay- 
ments and involving various underwrit- 
ing and legal considerations. In 1925 he 
was elected secretary of the accident 
department. In 1927 he was made sec- 
retary of the company in charge of the 
accident, group and personnel depart- 
ments. 


Becomes Vice-President in Charge of 
Agency Department 

In 1932 he was elected vice-president 
and placed in charge of the agency de- 
partment, thus turning his activities into 
the field in which he started his career. 
Mr. Wilde’s understanding of the work 
of managers in recruiting and training 
the type of man now required in iife 
insurance selling has made his leadership 
effective. In handling so many of the 
company’s departments and in acting as 
secretary of the company for nine years 
he has already dealt with many of its 
problems and has long been active in its 








Frederick D. Russell New 
Security Mutual President 


Frederick D. Russell, who was elected 
executive vice-president of the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., in 
January following the resignation of D. 
S. Dickenson as head of the company, 
was elected to succeed Mr. Dickenson as 
president at the annual meeting in the 
home office this week. 

Mr. Russell, who has been treasurer 
of the company since 1933, entered the 
service of the Security Mutual as assist- 
ant treasurer in April, 1932. He former- 
ly was cashier of a Binghamton bank 
and previously was with the New York 
State Banking Department. 

Two new directors were elected, 
Thomas A. Wilson, president of the Ma- 
rine Midland Trust of Binghamton, a 
former life insurance man and ex-mayor 
of the city, and David C. Warner, presi- 
dent Endicott Trust of Endicott. 


General American Promotes 


Emil Brill and Greenfield 


When Emil E. Brill returns to the 
General American Life home office after 
recovering from an operation it will be 
as vice-president rather than as vice- 
president group department, having been 
promoted at the recent meeting of the 
board of directors. Arthur W. Green- 
field was at the same time named assist- 
ant vice-president. He joined the com- 
pany in 1935 as supervisor of sales after 
having been head of the life and group 
departments for Marsh & McLennan at 
Detroit. 

Mr. Brill has been connected with St. 
Louis insurance companies for twenty- 
seven years except for the period from 
1923 to 1927, when he was associated 
with Judge Charles G. Revelle, former 
Insurance Commissioner. 











JOHN A. MAYER ADVANCED 

John A. Mayer, formerly in the field 
research division of the Penn Mutual’s 
underwriting department and later en- 
gaged in investigation work in the office 
of the vice-president and comptroller, 
has been appointed assistant to the sec- 
retary of the company. 





A. L. C. DAY AT TEXAS FAIR 


October 15, which comes during the 
week of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in Dallas, has been 
set aside as A. L. C. Day at the Texas 
Centennial! Central Exposition, which will 
be in progress at that time in Dallas. 





ZIMMERMAN AGENCY SPEAKER 

Fred O. Lyter, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, Connecticut Mutual, ad- 
dressed the agency force of the Charles 
J. Zimmerman agency in Newark at a 
dinner meeting Monday evening. He 
discussed company finances. 





management. He has served as a direc- 
tor of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau and is director of the Commer- 
cial National Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York. 

Mr. Wilde is the son of Edwin F. 
Wilde, for many years in charge of the 
Hartford office of Lee, Higginson & Co. 
He is married, has four children and 
lives in West Hartford where he is 
chairman of the board of finance and a 
member of the vestry of St. John’s 
Church. He has been active in Com- 
munity Chest work, in 1935 serving as 
chairman of the public information com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Hart- 
ford Club, Hartford Golf Club and the 
Badminton Club and is interested in most 
forms of athletics. 

Mr. Huntington Elected President in 1901 

Mr. Huntington came to the Connecti- 
cut General within a few months of 
graduating from Yale and started out as 
general utility clerk in an office consist- 
ing of ten persons. He was elected 
president in May, 1901, when he was 34 
years old, after twelve years with the 
company. 


Uniform Industrial 
Forms Agreed Upon 


FOR CO’S IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Paid-up and Cash Surrender Value, Four 
Weeks Grace Period, Now Standard; 
Most Companies Use Already 





Uniform policy provisions for Indus- 
trial life insurance in Pennsylvania were 
agreed upon Tuesday at a conference in 
Age between Commissioner Owen 

Hunt and representatives of twenty- 
cia companies writing Industrial poli- 
cies in Pennsylvania. 

The new provisions must be included 
in all oe issued in the state after 
January 1, 1937, or in any revised policy 
approved before that date. Commission- 
er Hunt had originally suggested that 
new provisions be effective March 1. 

The voluntary agreement binds the 
companies to incorporate into the poli- 
cies provisions by which the policyholder 
becomes entitled to a paid-up policy if 
he discontinues payments after three 
years, or to a cash surrender value after 
ten years. The paid-up or surrender 
values must be shown by a table in cach 
policy. In either instance the company 
is required to notify the policyholder of 
his equities in the lapsed policy, even if 
the policyholder himself has taken no 
action or made no demand. 

A four-weeks grace period also will be 
required in the new uniform policies. 

There was no objection to any of the 
provisions but a few changes of phrase- 
ology. Text of provisions will be issued 
later. 

“Some of the companies already in- 
cluded some or all of these provisions in 
their policies, but it is gratifying that all 
have now agreed upon them,” Commis- 
sioner Hunt said. He said the agreed 
provisions in the future will prevent re- 
currence of many complaints the depart- 
ment has received from Industrial policy- 
holders during the past few years. 

The standardized form could be adopt- 
ed in Pennsylvania at this time only by 
voluntary agreement because the state’s 
legislature has not prescribed any uni- 
form form for Industrial policies. Bills 
for this purpose were introduced at the 
session a year ago, but were not adopted. 





Union Central Record In 
1935 Premiums, Cox Reports 


Assets of the Union Central Life in- 
creased by $13,180,000 to a total of $326,- 
770,000 in 1935, it was announced by W. 
Howard Cox, president of the company, 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
last Friday. 

First year cash premiums from new 
business were the largest in the com- 
pany’s history and totaled $11,352,582 as 
compared with $9,568,836 in 1934. The 
volume of new insurance sold was $140,- 
858,000. Total cash premiums collected 
on both old and new business were $43.- 
317,000, a gain of $871,000. 


T. M. Scott’s Father 85 


Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual, Phil- 
adelphia, and one of the country’s lead- 
ing life insurance agents, leaves for 
Phoenix, Ariz., tomorrow where he will 
help his father celebrate his eighty-fifth 
anniversary. From Arizona he will go 
to California. Mr. Scott has just com- 
pleted twenty-five years as a full-time 
agent. During that time he has averaged 
an application every other day and has 
placed $60,000,000 of insurance. 





TALBOTT MADE COMMISSIONER 

Governor A. B. Chandler’s appointment 
of J. Dan Talbott as Kentucky Insurance 
Commissioner returns to the department 
a man well known to the business 
through his activity as state auditor dur- 
ing which he ran the Insurance Depart- 
ment before it was removed from super- 
vision by that officer. 


Mutual Life Assets 
Total $1,239,039,565 


WROTE  $266,097,986 LAST YEAR 








Gain in Assets Was $78,529,913; Insur- 
ance in Force $3,708,081,401; Presi- 
dent Houston’s Comments 
David F. Houston of the 
Mutual Life sent out this week his an- 
nual letter to policyholders in which he 
reviewed the operations of the company 
in its ninety-third year. At the close of 
1935 the company had total assets of 
$1,239,039,565, an increase over the previ- 
ous year of $78,529,913. New insurance 
for the year amounted to $266, 097,986, 
which was $13,132,815 greater than that 
of 1934, and the company’s outstanding 
insurance in force at the close of the 

year stood at $3,708,081,401. 

The Mutual Life maintains special re- 
serves for depreciation of securities and 
general contingencies amounting to $55,- 
769,831. The company has set aside $24,- 
421,034 for dividends payable in 1936, 
Policy loans repaid during the year 
amounted to $12,039,742, the largest 
amount repaid in any year. 

Commenting on the general situation 
President Houston said in his letter: 
“In these days, when so much attention 
is being given to the problem of ‘Social 
Security’ and much legislation in that 
field is being enacted, it is important that 
the tens of millions of policyholders who, 
exercising foresight and self-denial, have 
voluntarily provided protection for them- 
selves and their dependents in the 
amount of $98,000,000,000, an average per 
policy of only about $2,500, be borne in 
mind. It seems singular, in the circum- 
stances, that governments should now 
tax these provident individuals and evi- 
dence an increasing disposition to tax 
them. While mutual companies, large 
and small, pay the taxes in the first in- 
stance, the burden necessarily is borne 
by the policyholders through increased 
cost of their insurance.” 


President 





Clinton Davidson Tells Of 
His Methods in Selling 


Clinton Davidson of New York City 
spoke before a group of leaders of the 
Metropolitan Life during their conven- 
tion here last week when he explained 
the methods he used ten or more years 
ago in selling policies of from $10,000 to 
$25,000 to average men, thereby totalling 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 per 
year. He believed that these same 
methods could be used by the Metro- 
politan leaders even more effectively 
today. 

Mr. Davidson is now president of the 
Estate Planning Corporation and vice- 
president of an investment counsel or- 
ganization. 





WALTER ANDERSON CAREER 





New Manager of New York Life’s Stuy- 
vesant Branch a Graduate of George 


Kederich Office 


Walter Anderson, new manager of the 
Stuyvesant branch of the New York Life 
East Seventeenth Street, New York City, 
is a graduate of the George Kederich 
office. A Brooklyn boy, Mr. Anderson 
went into the Kederich agency of the 
company there shortly after finishing at 
Manual Training High School, and 
stayed in that agency for eleven years. 
He began as an office boy, worked up 
to become office manager, cashier, and 
assistant manager. He was moved to 
New York to head the Stuyvesant 
branch the first of this year. 





ROTARIANS HEAR STOTZ 
Raleigh R. Stotz, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
told the Rotary Club there that the Se- 
curity Act will stimulate sale of private 
insurance. 
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Cummings in Cleveland 
For National of Vermont 


RESIGNS AS DETROIT MANAGER 





Had Been With Northwestern National 
Since End of World War; Author 


of Cummings Clinic Plan 





Truman H. Cummings, for the past 
ten years manager at Detroit for the 
Northwestern National and who is the 
deviser of the Cummings agency’s unusual 
“clinic,” has become general agent at 

















TRUMAN H. CUMMINGS 


Cleveland for the National Life of Ver- 
mont, resigning from the Northwestern 
National. In Cleveland Mr. Cummings 
will succeed Edwin B. Hamlin, who died 
about a year ago. The Cleveland agency 
is one of the largest and oldest offices 
of the company, having control of all 
Ohio except four counties around Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. Cummings was born in Michigan 
and at the age of nine he began selling 
soap from door to door in Detroit, the 
object being to buy a violin. After high 
school he sold books to earn money for 
college and in his senior year at Albion 
College he sold insurance. He was gradu- 
ated in 1917, spent a year as a high 
school instructor in English and con- 
tinued as a part-time agent for the 
Equitable Society. After infantry servic: 
in France he joined the Northwestern 
National as an agent. Within a year he 
was manager and six years later state 
manager, establishing the Northwestern 
National in that territory. 

Mr. Cummings was one of the authors 
of “Slants on Supervision,” a book put 
out last year by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. There he described 
his clinic plan, under which an agent who 
is slipping puts on a sales demonstra- 
tion while the most successful agenis of 
the office watch and criticize. 


ISSUE 1935 STATEMENT 
North American Reassurance Co. Has 
Assets Totaling $14,827,539; 
Surplus Is $4,164,253 
Assets of the North American Reas- 
surance Company, according to the finan- 
cial statement just published as of De- 
cember 31, 1935, now total $14,827,539. 
Of that amount railroad bonds account 
for $6,283,193 and public utility bonds 
$6,185,669. Life reinsurance in force to- 
tals $129,698,900. Policy reserves total 

$12,102,515 and surplus is $1,164,253. 

The statement is compiled on the basis 
of market quotations December 31, 1935, 
lor all preferred stocks and for bonds 
Which are not amortizable under New 
York Insurance Department rules. Cash, 
Mortgage loaius—first liens, industrial 
preferred stocks and public utility pre- 
ferred stocks account for other 
anounts in the asset column. 


Government Bond Holdings 

The Kansas City Life, in its report for 
1935, states that its total assets at the 
end of the year were $81,672,130, an in- 
$8,205,346 for the twelve 
The company paid out $6,853,- 
645 on claims during the year, which 
compares with $8,319,023 in 1934. The 


excess last year was due to a larger sur- 


crease of 
months. 


render of policies. 

The company’s report shows that hold- 
ings of government bonds have doubled 
since the end of 1934, but holdings of 
other bonds changed little. Total bond 
holdings amounted to $29,578,291, against 
$17,363,374 December 31, 1934. Cash in 
banks was $1,148,782, against $1,281,069. 
Inves‘ment in first mortgage real estate 
loans declined nearly $5,000,000. 

Total surplus for protection of policy- 
holders exclusive of legal reserve, was 
$9,396,487. The legal reserve was $71,- 
174,220, against $62,780,376 at the end of 


1934. 


Two General Agents 
For Provident Mutual 


LONG AND MOLINAIRE NAMED 





C. Sumner Davis and Nelson A. White 
Elected Officers of Company; to 
Serve in Same Capacity 


The Provident Mutual Life has made 
two general agency appointments. Joe 
B. Long, recently president of an auto- 
mobile sales organization in Knoxville, 
Tenn., and who formerly was in life in- 
surance selling, has been named general 
agent in Knoxville. William B. Molinare, 
in the business fourteen years and a 
former agency manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Provident in 
Omaha. Franklin C. Morss, manager of 
agencies, announced the appointments ef- 
fective February 1. 

C. Sumner Davis and Nelson A. White 
have been elected officers of the com- 
pany, the former as editor of publications 
and the latter as advertising manager. 


Both men have been serving in these 
positions. 

Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1928 Mr. Davis 
entered the agency department of the 
Provident Mutual. He has been in charge 
of company booklets and leaflets, several 
of which have won awards from the 
Direct Mail Advertisers Association, the 
Insurance Advertising Conference .and 
the Life Advertisers Association. Re- 
cently he has been editor of company 
magazines, including Provident Notes 
and the Provident Policy Owner. 

Nelson A. White came to the Provi- 
dent from the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and has been in charge 
of advertising for some years. He was 
the first president of the Life Advertisers 
\ssociation, is a former secretary of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference and 
was the 1935 chairman of the publicity 
comiittee for Life Insurance Week. 


MADE CUMMINGS ASSISTANT 

Julius Evans has been appointed as- 
sistant state manager in the Texas 
agency of the Kansas City Life under 
Manager O. Sam Cummings. 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 


3rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


On December 31st 1935, the end of our 3rd year 
we found THAT—our 1935 volume of paid for 
life insurance business kept pace with 1934 when 
we showed a 100% increase. 


THAT—our forty full time associates are en- 
thusiastic about the outlook for 1936. 


THAT—we finished again among the top leaders 
of Guardian agencies AND best of all 


The ever increasing good will of our friends, which 
is Our most precious possession— 


To our friends in the field, our heartfelt thanks, 
for their cooperation and a renewal of our pledge 
to do all in our power to merit continuance of that 
cordial relationship— 





GEORGE L. BOBBE, 
Mgr. Brokerage Dept. 
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CHickering 4-4400 


LET US HELP YOU SERVE YOUR CLIENTS 





%. 2 enhatte 
AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





I. ADLER, 


Brokerage Supervisor 
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A. F. Hall Comments 
On Future Situation 


REAL ESTATE HAS COME BACK 
Best Co. Investment Against Inflation; 
Skeptical of Society Security Act; 
Problem of Interest Rates 
How real estate development during 
the past year have shown the soundness 
of life insurance investments in that field 
was pointed out by Arthur F. Hall, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National Life, in 
his annual report to the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Hall also expressed skepticism 
about the Social Security Act despite 
sympathy with its general purpose. He 

said in part: 

“We have throughout the depression 
transacted a favorable volume of busi- 
ness which towards the end of the year 
1935 showed a marked improvement. 
This improvement has been reflected not 
only in increased writing of new insur- 
ance but also in the stability of old busi- 
ness which has lapsed at the lowest rate 
in the company’s history. The company, 
of course, along with all other compa- 
nies, enjoyed a substantial increase in 
premiums for annuities. This class of 
business is not usually regarded as prof- 
itable and therefore we have adjusted 
our rates in accordance with anticipated 
interest returns in order that the future 
earnings of the company may not be ad- 
versely affected. 

“A development of the period has been 
the enactment of a vast amount of new 
legislation, much of which has had a dis- 
turbing effect on all business. The major 
piece of such legislation is the Social 
Security Act. It is intended to provide 
for unemployment and old age. Insur- 
ance experts are skeptical concerning the 
workings of this act but do not array 
themselves against the public purposes 
which prompt it. Life insurance is a 
great and beneficent institution for the 
alleviation of poverty and distress and 
should not be opposed to other agencies 
having the same purposes. It should be 
opposed to those things in such measures 
which it regards as dangerous and un- 
sound. 





Difficulty of Finding Satisfactory 
Investments 


“One thing which has handicapped our 
operations during the past year and made 
it difficult to secure a satisfactory rate 
of return on our investments has been 
the lack of demand from the usual 
sources for the great supply of funds 
which were available for credit purposes. 
All investors are experiencing great dif- 
ficulty in procuring investments that car- 
ry a Satisfactory yield. There has been 
no substantial improvement in the dur- 
able goods industries which in the past 
have furnished the largest market for 
long term bond investments. 

“The fact that the banks are flooded 
with a great supply of credits demanding 
investment has enabled the best corpo- 
rations to refinance outstanding bonds 
into issues yielding a much lower return. 
Although this has affected some of our 
holdings adversely, we have profited 
somewhat through such operations. Some 
of the larger investors were not allotted 
participation in the new issues to the full 
extent of their previous holdings and 
thus, we were able to secure a portion 
of such bonds. This resulted in a wider 
and better diversification for us than for- 
merly. 

“Another thing which may adversely 
affect the life insurance business is the 
new National Banking Act which per- 
mits the investment of their time de- 
posits into real estate mortgages. This 
has put many national banks actively 
into the mortgage loan field. We do not 
think this an activity which will continue 
to develop greatly after the demand for 
commercial loans returns. 


Real Estate Has Always Recovered 


“Business history seems to prove that 
the last investmert to suffer from de 


pression and the last investment to en- 
joy recovery is real estate—but that good 
real estate always has recovered and 
taken on higher values than before the 
depression. We are now definitely in 
this period of rising values. Good real 
estate mortgages are always rated as 
premier investments for life insurance 
companies and have always averaged a 
very large percentage of their total in- 
vested assets. Our policy has been to 
concentrate our sales attention upon the 
properties which were not carrying them- 
selves and which were a burden on the 
company’s interest return and to retain 
the properties which were showing a 
substantial return until a better level 
of prices has been reached. 

“During recent years, considerable un- 
easiness existed in the minds of many 
people concerning the safety of life in- 
surance companies which had found it 
necessary to make a great many fore- 
closures during the depression. Devel- 
opments during the past year, however, 
have caused almost a reversal of opinion 
among the well informed. They realize 
that there has been a decided improve- 
ment in real estate values during the 
mild inflation which exists. If greater in- 
lation comes, as many believe to be cer- 
tain, good real estate will be the best 
hedge against it as it will bring high 
rentals and high sales prices.” 


J. H. RUSSELL SALES MEETING 
The Jchn H. Russell agency, home of- 
fice organization of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, held an all-day sales congress Jan- 
uary 15. Mr. Russell compared results 
obtained in life insurance production last 
year with other industries and outlined 
present trends in selling and company 
management. Fioyd W. Forker, agency 
department of the company: Henry E. 
Belden, associate general agent, Union 
Central; W. R. Ferrell of the Los An- 
geles Times; Ernest Holmes and Fred 
W. Pierce, assistant manager of the 
agency, were other speakers. 


Jefferson Standard Names 
Two New Vice-Presidents 


The Jefferson Standard Life has made 
a number of executive promotions, in- 
cluding the naming of several new vice- 
presidents. Joseph M. Bryan moves up 
from secretary to vice-president. Howard 
Holderness from treasurer to vice-presi- 
dent. The new secretary is Herbert P. 
Leak, formerly assistant secretary, and 
the new treasurer L. M. Johnson, Sr., 
who formerly assistant treasurer. 
E. P. Ross, formerly auditor, becomes 
controller, a new position. C. H. Dog- 
gett, who has been manager of tht finan- 
cial department, becomes assistant treas- 
urer. Vice-president C. Elmer Leak was 
elected to the executive committee. 

President Julian Price reported that 
“New insurance sold in 1935 amounted to 
$49,524,700, an increase of 6% over 1934. 
Our insurance in force increased by over 
$15,000,000. We now have in force $329,- 


was 


837,014. The persistency rate was much 
better.” 
The company’s assets increased by 


$4,317,937 during the past year the assets 
now totaling $62,206,099, the highest in 
the history of the Jefferson Standard, 
Mr. Price showed. Gross income in- 
creased $1,149,724 over 1934, while the 
disbursements were less by $327,391. The 
company paid in dividends to policyhold- 
ers $547,097, yet increased its unassigned 
surplus $175,000. 


ELECT RAN SCHLATER 

Ran B. Schlater, leading personal pro- 
ducer of the Lamar Life, was elected 
chairman of the stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting held in Jackson on Janu- 
ary 28. Mr. Schlater, in addition to 
being the leading personal producer, de- 
veloped the leading agency and has been 
a member of the board of directors of 
the company for fifteen years. 











LOYAL 


|. Participating plan exclusively. 
2. Low net cost. 


3. Second year surrender 
and non-forfeiture options. 


cash values 


4. Largest cash surrender values granted 
| by ANY company in later years. 

5. PARTICIPATING paid-up insurance. 
6. PARTICIPATING extended term in- 


surance, 


7. Liberal double indemnity provisions. 


JOHN M. POWELL, President 








A New England Background of Stability and Service 


+ 


Specialists in Income Protection for Forty Years with a surplus in respect 
to Policyholders of over $900,000 


NOW HAS A RECENTLY ORGANIZED AFFILIATE 


LOY AL (tt insurance company 


With a Paid-Up Capital and Surplus of over $400,000 
Its assets are the finest high grade securities 
Its policies the last word in liberal yet sound provisions 
* 
FEATURES 


PROTECTIVE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of Boston, Massachusetts 
| 
8. Unusually liberal waiver of premium 
benefits. 
9. Automatic premium loan. 
10. Free from restrictions as to occupa- 
tion, travel or war. | 
11. Settlement options to meet all needs. 
12. Cash values may be used to purchase 
settlement options. 
13. The highest interest rate on death 
claim proceeds. 








14. Attractive oolicies. 


TO AGENTS 


i} A dual field, unusual commission and renewal contracts with a- well- 
established health and accident company and a wonderful opportunity to 
progress with a young and aggressive life company. General agencies to 
be established in several key cities in the United States and Canada. 


5 


E. B. FULLER, Vice-President 
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Aetna Life Assets 
Pass Half-Billion 
$291,750,179 NEW _ BUSINESS 





Annuities Continued to Gain; Paid $59, 
538,471 to Policyholders During 
Last Year 





Assets of the Aetna Life passed the 
half-billion mark during the year past, 
statements of the company show. An 
increase of $37,906,434 brought the total 
to $503,478,517. 

The Aetna Life and each of its affili- 
ated companies show a_ substantial 
growth in premiums, assets and surplus, 
The total premium income of all the 
companies for 1935 amounts to $135,059,- 
213, which is $8,505,660 in excess of that 
for 1934 as shown below: 


1934 1935 Increase 
$100,454,607 $103,406,720 $2,952,113 


Company 
Aetna Life 


Aetna Cas. 17,119,788 21,473,722 4,353,934 
Automobile 7,319,736 8,504,943 1,185,207 
Standard Fire 1,659,422 1,673,828 14,406 





Total. ...$126,553,553 $135,059,213 $8,505,660 
There was a growth in premium in- 
come in all departments of the organi- 


zation. The premium income of the life 
department increased $4,231,643. The 
premium income of the casualty and 


surety business increased $3,074,404, and 
the premium income of the fire and ma- 
rine business increased $1,199,613. 

Owing to a rising stock market in 1935 
there has not been a net appreciation in 
the securities carried at market prices, 
but this is not reflected in the surpluses 
of the companies because such net ap- 
preciation is included in contingency re- 
serves which appear on the liability side 
of the companies’ balance sheets. 

The Aetna Life, after setting up a con- 
tingency reserve of $4,600,000, shows a 
surplus of $13,581,745 in addition to its 
paid-up capitai of $15,000,000. This is an 
increase in surplus for the year of $2,- 
111,268. 

New life insurance business for the 
year amounted to $291,750,179, exclusive 
of additions of $408,710,596 under Group 
policies. The new business of $291,750,- 
179 shows an increase of 6.9% over the 
new business for 1934. 

The total insurance in force at the 
end of the year was $3,524,514,246, which 
is $124,009,279 more than at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Included in the premium income of the 
life department are annuity premiums for 
$10,416,289, which is an increase of $2,- 
084,055 for the year. This reflects the 
continued public demand for this form of 
protection. 

Total interest and rents received by 
the company during the year amounted 
to $22,398,003. 

The total amount paid policyholders in 
the life department in 1935 was $59,538,- 
471 and the total claims paid in the acci- 
dent and liability department were $1l,- 
277,952. 





FOWLER CHICAGO SPEAKER 

L. D. Fowler, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual at Cincinnati, was 
the speaker before the general agents’ 
and managers’ division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters Thurs- 
day in the Grey Room of the Sherman 
Hotel. His subject was “1936 Rewards 
Thinkers.” 





MORRELL WROTE $4,500,000 

John Morrell of the Equitable Society, 
Lustgarten agency in Chicago, led the 
entire Society during 1935 with $3,120,- 
204. His Equitable Society production 
was on 104,cases. In addition he placed 
over $1.000.000 in other companies mak- 
ing $4,500,000 in all. 





ESTIMATES NEW YORK SALES 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City estimates that total sales 
of life insurance in New York City for 
December, 1935,-were $68,129,000. 
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Careers of Eight Officers 
Advanced By Lincoln National 


A. J. McAndless, Executive Vice-President, A Phi Beta Kappa 
Man; With Company Since 1919 in Various Posts 


Alva J. McAndless, whose election as 
executive vice-president of the Lincoln 
National Life was announced last: week, 
is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the 
University of Michigan whose first insur- 
ance experience was in his native state 
with the Grange Life of Michigan. He 
became actuary for the Detroit Life and 
then in 1919 joined the Lincoln National. 
He has held the posts of assistant sec- 
retary and secretary and was vice-presi- 
dent in 1933 when Franklin B. Mead, 
executive vice-president of the company, 
died. Mr. McAndless was then raised to 
the title of first vice-president to succeed 
Mr. Mead and now becomes executive 
vice-president. He is a fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and an 
associate of the Actuarial Society. 

A. L. Dern, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, now bears 
the title vice-president and agency di- 
rector. 

Mr. Dern began his career as a life 
agent; was with the Miles Menander 
Dawson actuarial office in New York 
City; was on the actuarial staff of the 
Hartford Life; secretary and actuary of 
the Pioneer Life of Fargo, N. D.; and 
started with the Lincoln National as as- 
sistant secretary. He has been chairman 
of the board of directors of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and sec- 
retary of the Agency Section, American 
Life Convention. 

Careers of the six other officers who 
were advanced last week and description 
of the activities they will supervise fol- 
low: 


R. F. Baird Remains Counsel 


R. F. Baird, vice-president and general 
counsel, has been with the Lincoln Na- 
tional since 1925 and has been general 
counsel for a number of years. In 1933 
he was chairman of the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention and is now 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel. 


C. F. Cross Agency Manager 


C. F. Cross, second vice-president and 
agency manager, has been with the Lin- 
coln National Life since 1931 in the fol- 
lowing capacities: Assistant secretary, 
underwriting secretary, secretary and as- 
sistant manager of agencies. He was 
also associated with the Lincoln Nation- 
al from 1920 to 1922 as chief underwriter. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. 


Dr. W. E. Thornton Medical Dep’t Head 


_ Dr. W. E. Thornton, second vice-pres- 
ident and medical director, has been with 
the company since 1921. He came to the 
Lincoln National after eight years of 
medical insurance experience with a life 
insurance company of Indianapolis. He 
has been successively assistant medical 
director and medical director. He is now 
a member of the executive council of the 
Medical Directors Association and chair- 
man of the program committce of the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention. 


L. J. Kalmbach in Charge of Reinsurance 


_ Leland J. Kalmbach, second vice-pres- 
ident in charge of reinsurance, has been 
connected with the Lincoln National Life 
since 1924. In 1926 he was appointed 
assistant secretary and later reinsurance 
secretary. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Honorary Scholastic So 
ciety. 


Frank J. Travers Investments Authority 


Frank J. Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent in charge of investments, joined the 





A. J. McANDLESS 


Lincoln National Life as an investment 
statistician in 1928. Later he was named 
manager of the investment research di- 
vision of the company and in 1935 he 
was made investment secretary. He isa 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Sherman Kattell Is Actuary 


Sherman C. Kattell, secretary and ac- 
tuary, came to the Lincoln National Life 
in 1923 as assistant actuary. In 1926 
he was made actuary. He is a graduate 
of Amherst College and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. His previous insurance 
experience has been with the State Mu- 
tual Life of Massachusetts and the In- 
surance Department of the State of Con- 
necticut. He is active in the affairs of 
the Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

The company’s board of directors was 
reduced from twenty-eight to sixteen at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting. They 
are: 

R. F. Baird, vice-president and general coun- 
sel; Henry Beadell, banker, Fort Wayne; C. H. 
Buesching, president, Lincoln National Bank & 
Trust Co.; C. F. Cross, second vice-president 
and agency manager; A. L. Dern, vice-president 
and agency director; W. M. Griffin, president, 
Wayne Co., Fort Wayne; George Gund, presi- 
dent, Gund Realty Co., Cleveland; Arthur F. 
Hall, president; F. S. Hunting, president, Fort 
Wayne National Bank; A. J. McAndless, execu 
tive vice-president; B. P. Mossman, president, 
Mossman-Yarnelle Co., Fort Wayne; H. C. Rock- 
hill, H. and H. Investment Co., Fort Wayne; 
F. K. Safford, chairman of the board of G. E. 
Bursley & Co., Fort Wayne; Fred B. Shoaff, 
Vesey & Shoaff, attorneys, Fort Wayne; E 4 
Wightman, vice-president and controller; Sam- 
uel Wolf, retired, Fort Wayne. 





FIDELITY SOUTHERN MANAGERS 


Two new managerial appointments 
have been announced by the Fidelity 
Mutual Life. R. Lawrence Craig has 
been appointed at Birmingham, Ala. with 
offices at 903-4 Jackson Building.  E. 
Cecil Phillips has been appointed man- 
ager at Chattanooga, Tenn. His office 
address is 117 E. Eighth Street, and 
Walter A. Greenspan is manager of the 
life department. 





JERSEY SUPERVISORS MEET 

The Northern New Jersey Life Insur 
ance Supervisors Association held its 
regular monthly meeting Wednesday at 
the Down Town Club in’ Newark. Fred 
O. Lyter, assistant superintendent of the 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. was the speaker. 











More Life Insurance 


was bought in this Company 
in 1935 than in any other year 



















high peak in 1935. 


‘ The vigor of membership is shown by the 
fact that 65% of this insurance has been pur- 


chased within ten years. 


‘ Since organization this Company has 
paid policyholders $ 565,000,000, of which 


Insurance in Force . . $1,329,397,000 $47,633,000 
New Life Insurance 143,486,000 3,794,000 
New Life Premiums 10,162,000 1,812,000 
Total Premium Income 61,684,000 11,464,000 


Income, All Sources 





DECEMBER 31, 19 


Assets (increase $35,712,000) 


Security 


Liabilities (increase $35,090,000) 


Includes policy reserves of $283,932,00 


and $9,000,000 for dividends in 1936 
™ . 
Surplus (increase $623,000) . 


Nore 






{ Insurance in Force also increased to a new 


$166,000,000 was dividends. 


Results in 1935 


82,977,000 


g2ud ANNUAL STATEMENT 


35 


values approved by National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 


If bonds were carried at market values of Dec. 31, 
Assets and Surplus would be larger by $3,387,000 


Copy of full Annual Report sent on request 















Increase 









13,457,000 

















. $343,453,000 






326,813,000 








$16,640,000 















NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Boston 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT 


1oist Charter Year 
























NEW INSURANCE in millions (excluding additions and revivals ) ; 


AGENCIES IN 38 STATES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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.. E. ‘Simon poner Wins 
Fred C. Sanborn Cup 


THREE YEARS IN SUCCESSION 


New York Agency Gets Permanent Pos- 
session of Trophy Presented by Retired 
Massachusetts Mutual Veteran 
The Lawrence E. Simon agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in New York has 
won permanent possession of the Fred 
C. Sanborn Cup, given to the company 


The Fred C. Sanborn Trophy 


some years ago by Fred C. Sanborn, 
general agent emeritus and member of 
the board of trustees. The Simon office 
has won the cup in three successive 
years. The present location is a pic- 
turesque one, the cup standing on the 
sill of the window through which Mr. 
Simon sees the corner of Broad and 
Wall streets, the J. P. Morgan & Co 
office, the United States Sub-treasury, 
and the Stock Exchange. Later the cup 
will be placed in a glass case. 

The cup has gone to the agency with 
the largest number of $250,000 full-time 
producers for each million of new insur- 
ance delivered, giving the smaller agen- 
cies as much chance as the large. It was 
won in 1929 by Columbus, Ohio, and in 
successive years by Wilkes-Barre, Phila- 
delphia and Rochester. In 1933, Mr. 
Simon’s first full year as general agent, 
the cup came to New York and has been 
here since. Last year the agency had the 
largest number of $250,000 full-time pro- 
ducers any Massachusetts Mutual agency 
has ever included. 

Sanborn Sixty-three Years 
with Company 

Fred C. Sanborn, donor of the cup, 
has been sixty-three years with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. He joined the com- 
pany in Manchester, N. H., when he was 
twenty years old, later went to Boston 
as cashier. In 1895 he was appointed 
3oston general agent and for thirty-four 
years he held that post, resigning in 1929 
at the age of seventy-six but continuing 
to serve in an advisory capacity..He was 
elected a director in 193]. 


Hunt’s Radio Ca Campaign 
Against Fraudulent Co.’s 


Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of Penn- 
sylvania has opened a vigorous educa- 


tional campaign against fraudulent life 
insurance companies which yearly take 
large sums of money from thousands of 


people in that state, although not author- 


ized to do business there. The Com- 
nissioner has invited the public to in- 
vestigate whether their company and 


agent is licensed in the state. 

A series of radio talks on successive 
Thursday evenings at 10 p.m. from sta- 
tion WHP, Harrisburg, is already under 
way. Commissioner Hunt will speak from 
KQV, Pittsburgh, on Monday, February 
10, at 5:45 p.m. and at a later date from 
other stations. 





Studies anchathnn of 
Group Medical Service 


UNDER PENNSYLVANIA LAWS 
Owen B. Hunt Wants to Know If Plan 
Is Insurance and If So, How It 
Should Be Regulated 
Whether group medical service can be 
regulated under Pennsylvania insurance 
laws is a question which Commissioner 
Owen B. Hunt is studying with the as- 
sistance of the state’s department of jus- 

tice. 
When the C. 





Dudley Saul Medical Ser- 


vice, Philadelphia, was cited to appear 
before Hunt, it responded that it would 
welcome supervision by the department 
but does not see how the department 


can exercise jurisdiction as the service 
rendered by the clinic is not insurance. 

The hearing was the result of a com- 
plaint filed with the department by the 
Medical Society of Philadelphia. Basis 
of the complaint was a contract with the 
Newspaper Guild of Philadelphia and 
Camden in which Dr. Saul agreed to fur- 


nish medical service to the members for 
a fee of $2 a month. There are about 
400 subscribers to the service. 

When Commissioner Hunt at the close 


of the meeting announced he would with- 
hold his decision until he had conferred 
with the attorney general concerning in- 
terpretation of the law, he added: 

“The two questions to be decided are 
whether the Saul clinic was engaged in 
the insurance business and, how it 
should be regulated under the insurance 
laws of the commonwealth.” 

“The fundamental question to be 


if so, 


de- 


termined,” replied Dr. Saul’s attorney, 
“is whether the citizens are to be de- 
nied the right to adequate medical ser- 


vice for a nominal fee.” 


PHILA. SALES CONGRESS 


Broaddus, Phillips and Speicher to Ad- 
dress Annual Mid-Winter Sales 
Session of Association 
The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold its second annual 
mid-winter luncheon and sales confer- 
ence Monday, February 17, at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, with three well- 
known speakers: Lynn S. Broaddus, 
branch manager for the Acacia at Chi- 

o; Harry Phillips, Jr., a million-dollar 
producer of the Ralph Engelsman office, 


Penn Mutual in New York, and Paul 
Speicher, managing editor, R. & R. Ser- 
vice. Mr. Phillips was scheduled to ad- 


dress the sales conference program of the 
association in 1935 but was stricken ill. 


MILWAUKEE MANAGERS ELECT 


T. Harry Richey ad “‘Teavelere Is Presi- 


dent; Melham, Stevenson, DuBose, 
Stamm Take Office 
The Life Managers and _ General 


Milwaukee at the 

Hotel Schroeder 
Harry Richey of 
as president. He succeeds 
Equitable Society. 
Thomas W. 
of Iowa, and §S. J. 
National Guardian Life, vice- 

Frank DuBose, Old Line 
Life, secretary, and Victor M. Stamm, 
Northwestern Mutual, treasurer. 

These chairmen of standing commit- 
tees were clected: William E. Quinn, 
legislative; Louis E. Madden, member- 
ship; Lee Minton, program; Frank J. 
Chandler, advertising; Hugh M. Holmes, 
entertainment, and Frank C. Hughes, 
business practice. 


Agents Association of 
annual meeting in the 
last week elected T. 
the Travelers 
E. L. Carson, 

Other officers elected are 
Melham, Central Life 
Stevenson, 
presidents ; 


LUTHER PROVIDENCE HEAD 


Eben Luther, Connecticut Mutual gen- 
eral agent at Providence, R. I., has been 
elected president of the Providence (Gren 
ral Agents Association. He is not presi- 
dent of a Connecticut Mutual general 
agents association, as has erroneously 
been reported. 


Ferguson Describes 
Great-West Ownership 


187,000 INTERESTED PERSONS 





Policyholders Have Larger Equities 
Than Stockholders; Allan’s Report 
of Year’s Business 

The Great-West Li ife of Winnipeg now 
has assets of $143,595,896, according to 
the annual report presented at the board 
of directors meeting this week. Premium 
income last year was $17,234,821 and the 
company paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries $16,195,082. The contingency re- 
serve and surplus is now $5,352,525. 

C. C. Ferguson, general manager, in 
addressing the company pointed out how 
it is sometimes lost sight of by govern- 
ments or part of the public that a life 
insurance company is a band of policy- 
holders. There are 187,000 persons in- 
terested in the assets of the company, 
their interest being on an average $765 
apiece. “It would be possible,” he said, 
“to count on one hand all the individuals, 
none of them shareholders, who have 
equities in excess of $100,000.” 

Tax-Hunting Governments 

“Governments should be the natural 
protagonists of the ideas of stewardship 
in corporation administration and, in 
many of their functions, they do uphold 
and enforce the principle. However, when 
covernments and municipalities go a-tax- 
hunting, they evince, as do certain kinds 
of sportsmen, a strong preference for 
fields where the bag can be filled easily 
and quickly and often levies are made 
on stewards without thought as_ to 
whether those levies would be fair if 
applied directly to the principals, num- 
bering in our case the hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand persons, who, in 
the final analysis, must actually pay the 
taxes imposed. ; 

“Stewardship involves care, protection, 
cultivation and husbandry, with accurate 
accounting. Care, so that the property 
may not diminish by waste; protection, 
so that thieves may not enter in and 
despoil; cultivation and husbandry, so 
that there may be reasonable increase: 
accounting, so that there may be just 
settlements. 

“Having these considerations in mind, 
- directorate and management of The 
Great-West Life remember that they 
hold in stewardship for policyholders and 
others, the assets of over one hundred 
and forty-three millions.” 

Diversification of Assets 

President G. W. Allan, K. C., reported 

that the company’s assets are diversified 
s follows: 
Bonds and debentures 43.8% 





, races 2 . ettec 
=» 4 — s and properties... rin dy 
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Farm mortgages and properties... 16.1% 
Stocks, common and preferred... AN 
Cash and miscellancous........... 11% 


FIDELITY. MUTUAL ASSETS UP 


Walter LeMar Talbot Makes Annual 
Report; New Business Was $27,444,- 
000; Loans Decrease 

\ssets of the Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia at the end 
of 1935 amounted to $106,647,000, an in- 


crease of $5,062,000, and contingency re- 
serves are $6,763,000. Walter LeMar Tal- 
bot, president of the company, said in his 
annual report to policyholders: 

“The amount of insurance the com- 
pany had outstanding at the close of 
1935 was $356.720,000. New paid insur- 
ance amounted to $27,444,000 during 1935 

“The demand for policy loans showed 
a decrease of 14% under 1934 and of 60% 


below 1932. Repayment of policy loans 
on the other hand increased 25% during 
1935 over the corresponding period of 
1934.” 


MANUEL CAMPS AGENCY UP 

Recording another plus sign for Janu- 
ary the Manuel Camps, Ir., agency, Penn 
Mutual, Boston, showed percentages. of 
increase for the month as follows: vol- 
ume 3%, lives 69% and premiums 45% 


Engelsman Heads Committee 
For Boston Convention 





ENGELSMAN 


RALPH G. 


the Boston Convention 
Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent, Penn Mutual, New York, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the program 
committee for the general agents’ and 
managers’ session. The appointment was 
made by Paul F. Clark, general agent, 
John Hancock, Boston, who is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Gen- 
cral Ag and Managers’ Section. It 


Preparing for 
of the National 


rents’ 
received the hearty support of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Engelsman accepted the 
appointment this week. 

Commenting on the selection of Mr 
Engelsman for the job Mr. Clark said: 
“We believe that Rz alph can furnish the 
type of program we want here with a 
tremendous amount of real material that 
will be helpful in building agencies of 
men who make real commissions. On 
of our difficulties today seems to be to 
lift the standard of commissions of the 
average producers and I doubt if anyone 


has done it more effectively than he. | 
am sure he will build an excellent pro- 
gram.” 


NEW PILOT OFFICERS 
J. W. Carson Seeneteres C. H. Benson 
Actuary; Has Record Amount of 
Insurance in Force 


John W. Carson, formerly chief un- 
derwriter of the Pilot Life, Greensboro, 
has been elected secretary of the com- 


pany. C. H. Benson, formerly assistant 
actuary, was appointed to be actuary. 

The Pilot now has in force $105,488,842 
the largest amount of insurance in its 
history, 

During 1935 the company paid for the 
largest amount of business in any one 
year, and increased its assets by approx- 
imately one million dollars and showed 
an increase in surplus. The mortality ex- 
perience was satisfactory. The final re- 
sults of the vear’s operation showed a 
gain of insurance in force, in assets and 
in surplus. 


REORGANIZE AMERICAN SAVIN‘“S 
The Indianapolis, 
doing both an Ordinary and Industrial 
business, probably will be reorganized. 
according to R. L. McKechnie, secretary- 
treasurer. The American Central, 
Indianapolis, has reinsured all the Ordi- 
nary business. It has become known 
that the entire field force in Indiana, the 
only state in which the company did 
business, was taken off January 160. The 
company was a Ieyal reserve stock com 
pany and according to the insurance 
commnissioner has maintained its legal 
obligations with respect to reserves. 


American Savings, 
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Financial Section of 
A.L.C. Drafts Program 
PROCEEDINGS ‘OFF THE RECORD’ 


No Report Will Be Made of Meeting; 
Many Angles of Investments 
To Be Discussed 


A program of short talks designed to 
cover a number of subjects of current 
interest has been arranged for the an- 
nual mid-winter meeting of the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion to be held February 17 at the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. There will be no 
report of the meeting. It is believed 
such action will permit a free exchange 
of opinion and the brushing aside of 
certain formalities. Harry V. Wade is 
chairman of the section. 

The list of speakers who will discuss 
problems arising in the conduct of a life 
insurance investments, in- 
cludes the following: O. J. Lacy, presi- 
dent, California-Western States Life, and 
E. A. Camp, Jr., treasurer, Liberty Na- 
tional Life, Investment Purchases of our 


company’s 





Company Today and in the Future; Nor- 
man H. Nelson, manager investment de- 
partment, Minnesota Mutual Life, and 
Lee J. Dougherty, president, Guaranty 
Life, Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Life Company Membership in the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System. 

Don F. Roberts, treasurer, Acacia Mu- 
tual Life, Methods of Bond Accounting; 
G. R. Mackay, assistant treasurer, Sun 
Life of Canada, How We Analyze Se- 
curities; George A. Bangs, president, 
United Mutual Life, A Formula for Val- 
uing Municipal Bonds; Russell T. Byers, 
vice-president, American Central, Shall 
We Establish a Bond Service Division; 
Frank Travers, vice-president, Lincoln 
National, What We Are Doing With 
Our Railroad Bond Portfolio. 

Edward B. Raub, Jr., general counsel, 
Lafayette Life, Handling of Foreclosed 
Farms; Alex B. Cunningham, treasurer, 
Montana Life, Northwest Utility Bonds; 
Emry Green, president, Pilot Life, Han- 
dling of Foreclosed City Property; 
Douglas Henry, assistant counsel, Na- 
tional Life & Accident, What We Are 
Doing with Our Utilities; Richard Bois- 
sard, vice-president, National Guardian 
Life, Acquired Real Estate 1910 To Date; 
D. T. Torrens, vice-president, Kansas 
City Life, What About Farms in 1936? 


Department Officers 
at Fraternal Meeting 


DESCRIBE NEW N. Y. STATE LAWS 
Thomas J. Cullen and Charles Dubuar at 
Syracuse Explain Compliance to 
Old Line Standards 

Changes in fraternal insurance policies, 
standardizing them to conform with those 
issued by old line companies, occupied 
the attention of representatives of twen- 
ty-one fraternal organizations, meeting 
in the Onondaga Hotel in Syracuse last 
Friday for the thirty-sixth annual session 
of the New York Fraternal Congress. 

Outlined by Thomas J. Cullen, deputy 
superintendent of the State Insurance 
Department, the changes will affect only 
future policies, supervision will be given 
by the Insurance Department. C. C. Du- 
buar, Department actuary, analyzed the 
meaning of the new departures from a 
financial long-term viewpoint. 

In his address J. E. Long, of New 
York City, president of the organiza- 
tion, reviewed the work of the past year. 
Regarding taxation, he said: 

“The country is tax mad, apparently 
exhausting all reasonable methods of 
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taxation and is continually looking fo 
new sources, so it should behoove the 
fraternal system to be very cautious in 
presenting any new legislation at the 
present time, but endeavor to hold stead 
fast to what we have.” 

All officers of the association were ri 
elected. 3esides Mr. Long, the presi 
dent, the officers are Warren Benedict, 
of Dobbs Ferry, past president; S. E 
Czaster, of Buffalo, vice-president, and 
E. Faye, of New York City, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Mr. Benedict, Mr. Long, L. J. Bay- 
ley of Syracuse, S. Goldsmith of New 
York City, J. Rossbottom, New York 
City. 


HEADS COLONIZATION CORP. 

Louis IL. Lang, vice-president of the 
Mutual Life of Canada, has been re- 
elected president of the Colonization Fi- 
nance Corp. of Canada, which was or 
ganized several years ago to place new 
owners on farm lands taken over for 
debt by life insurance and other finan- 
cial institutions. The meeting was held 
at the Imperial Life offices in Toronto 
J. F. Weston, vice-president and manag- 
ing director of the Imperial, was re- 
elected vice-president of the colonization 
group. 











Ledger Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 
Policyholders’ Funds 


Policyholders’ Surplus 


Total Income 
Insurance in Force 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Comparative Summary 


of 


29th & 30th Annual Statements 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Premiums Due and Accrued 
Due from Reinsurance Companies 


Policy Claims, Proofs Incomplete 
Dividends to Policyholders 
Interest & Rents Paid in Advance 
Miscellaneous Liabilties 


Excess of Income over Disbursements 


Net Rate, Cash Interest (%) ; 
Actual to Expected Mortality (%) 


Dec. 31, 1934 
$ 21,580,758.94 
278,819.01 
459,282.73 
21,280.00 





$ 22,340,140.68 


$ 18,075,712.00 
1,591,459.37 
83,365.30 
608,600.75 
102,556.59 
106,441.03 





$ 20,568,135.04 
1,772,005.64 





$ 22,340,140.68 


raga -.. § 846,541.44 
$ 4,872,042.87 
ae $101,570,218.00 
4.2 

, 48.0 


In the past six years the Company’s admitted assets increased 30.6% and the policyholders’ surplus, 53%. 


From the $51,836,194 paid in by policyholders, the Midland Mutual Life has returned to its policyholders $27,225,- 


068.77 and now holds admitted assets of $23,811,249.86 for future payments. 
together with the amount held for future payments to them is 98.46% of the total premiums collected. 


The Midland Mutual Life has an unbroken 30-year record of annual gains in assets and policyholders’ surplus. 


The amount returned to policyholders 


Dec. 31, 1935 


$ 23,068,212.45 
256,559.24 
478,215.07 
8,263.00 





$ 23,811,249.76 


$ 19,108,061.00 
1,839,097.22 
59,514.95 
573,242.92 
104,489.68 
117,275.14 





$ 21,801,680.91 
2,009,568.85 





$ 23,811,249.76 


$  1,502,084.34 
$ 5,145,363.32 
$103,358,617.00 
4.1 | 
34.3 
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6™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS OF THE 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


, policy represents a partial ownership 
in the Company. The purpose of this report is 
to give you a summary of the Seventy-Sixth 
Annual Statement outlining in concise but ade- 
quate form the essential facts about its status 
and general condition. 


ASSETS 
Total assets are $86,659,621 which is the 
largest amount in the history of the Company 
and an increase of $5,116,940 or 6% over the 
total assets at the end of last year. 
These assets are invested as follows: 


Per Cent 
Amount of Total 
Bonds 
U. S. Government...... .. $ 3,766,673 4.4 
SN ted view ena warned eis 24,630,874 28.4 
Mortgage Loans on 
MR oot can aw aie 25,573,804 29. 
Real Estate 
Home Office Building....... 1.7 
SOY Ristssbadcanerweseces 5.9 
Peeeernen SOG .cceccscsees 2.6 
ee ee 21.7 
Re. agecutudacedeseandantes 2.8 
Ge SNE gen ccbvadsen caus 3.0 


ee 100.0 





BONDS 
Bonds aggregate $28,397,547 or 32.8% of our 
total assets. The percentage of each type of 
security held as related to the total of bond in- 
vestments is as follows: 


pe eee eae aera 48.2% 
8 rR rrr 29.1 
United States Government........ 13.3 
DL  Sidecnnnsenspaatedecsatvadoa 1.5 
EOE SLEEPERS i 
Industrial & Miscellaneous........ 2.8 
100.0% 


The increase in our bond investments during 
1935 was $5,616,274. Our bonds represent the 
obligations of the United States Government, 


States, Municipalities, Railroad, Public Utilities 
and Industrial Corporations which assures proper 
and sound investment diversification. The 
soundness of that part of the Company’s assets 
represented by bonds is illustrated by the fact 
that on the basis of asset values, over 85% of 
the bonds are given the ratings of AAA, AA 
or A by the Bond Rating Services. Of the total 
bonds listed in the assets of the Company the 
bonds of but three corporations are in default. 
The market value of this small group of bonds 
as of December 31, 1935, which is the basis at 
which they are carried, was $248,000 or less 
than 3/10 of 1% of our total assets. 


VALUATION OF BONDS 

In conformity with the legal standard of the 
State of New York for more than 25 years, 
bonds are carried on an amortized basis except 
those which are in default or those the rating: 
of which are lower than entitle them to be car- 
ried on this basis. ‘The amortized method of 
values produces a yield rate on the investment, 
equal to the effective rate of interest at which 
the bond was purchased and thus prevents arti- 
ficial Huctuations in the earnings of the Company, 
such as would occur if the return on the in- 
vestment was calculated on the basis of cur- 
rent market values. Bonds in default and those 
the ratings of which do not qualify them for 
amortization are carried on the basis of market 
values as of December 31, 1935. The total bonds 
of this type represent only 3/4 of 1% of our 
assets. 

REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 

These constitute 29.5% of our assets. They 
consist of first mortgages on real estate located 
in urban areas and were made upon a reason- 
able proportion of a conservative valuation. 


REAL ESTATE 
Real Estate owned totals $6,580,700 of which 
$1,450,000 is the Home Office Building of the 


Company in New York, and $5,130,700 is real 
estate acquired under foreclosure. The dis- 
tressed conditions caused by the years of the 
depression made it impossible for some owners 
of real estate to Carry on in the payment of in- 
terest and taxes and the Company therefore had 
no choice but to acquire the properties through 
foreclosure. Some real estate has been sold 
during the year but in the main it has been the 
policy of the Company to hold the best of the 
income producing properties, feeling that im- 
proved conditions would enhance their value and 
that they could therefore be sold later at higher 
prices. All properties are carried at conserva- 
tive present-day values based on current ap- 
praisals. They represent a sound portion of the 
Company’s assets. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Preierred stocks of leading Industrial, Utility 
and Railroad Corporations total $2,288,940 and 
represent less than 3% of our assets. 


COMMON STOCKS 


No common stocks are included among the 
assets of the Company. 


POLICY LOANS 

Policy loans total $18,834,510 or 21.7% of our 
total assets. Since these loans are made to 
policyholders only within the value of their own 
policy contracts, there is, of course, no possi- 
bility of loss on such assets. 

Policy loans outstanding at the end of 1935 
were $690,000 less than the loans outstanding at 
the end of 1934. Policy loan cash repayments 
during 1935 were 27% greater than in 1934. 
These two developments indicate that policy- 
holders generally are increasingly aware of the 
disadvantages of having loans outstanding on 
their policies. The repayment of a policy loan 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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76™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


restores full protection to the beneficiary and 
re-estabiishes for possible future emergencies the 
full loan value of the policy. The Company is 
glad to co-operate with those policyholders who 
wish to repay loans and will arrange for the 
systematic repayment of a loan at intervals con- 
venient to the policyholder. 


CASH 

Cash in banks and Home Office totals 

$2,402,910. 
OTHER ASSETS 

Other assets consisting of premiums in course 
of collection, interest due and accrued, etc., total 
$2,581,210. In determining the asset item of due 
and accrued interest we have not included any 
interest on mortgage in process of foreclosure 
or under rent assignment or on any other mort- 
gages on which any interest has been in arrears 
for more than six months. The total overdue 
mortgage interest which is included amounts to 
only $79,413, of which $62,790 became due in 
December 1935. All interest on the small group 
of bonds which are in default as to interest has 
also been excluded. 


HOW ASSETS ARE ALLOCATED 

Of the total assets of $86,659,621, the sum of 
$80,999,115 is required to cover policy reserves 
(which are the amounts necessary to assure the 
fulfillment of maturing contractual obligations), 
funds on deposit, and reserves for other mis- 
cellaneous items. The sum of $1,590,000 has been 
set aside from the 1935 earnings to pay policy 
dividends in 1936. $400,000 is set aside to cover 
any unforseen investment fluctuations and con- 


ASSETS 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Bonds: U. S$. Government 

Bonds: Other 

Preferred Stocks 

Loans on Policies 

Real Estate: Home Office Building 


Real Estate: Acquired under Foreclosure 


Cash 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest Due and Accrued 


Total — 


tingencies. After having set aside the amounts 
necessary for all contractual and other obliga- 
tions, for dividends for the full year 1936 and 
for this special Reserve for Investment Fluctua- 
tions and Contingencies there is left the sum of 
$3,451,553, which is the unassigned surplus of 
the Company. This unassigned surplus is 
$218,953 greater than last year and larger than 
at any time in the Company’s history. 


INSURANCE 
The new insurance placed for the year was 
4% greater than for the preceding year, while 
insurance in force increased by $2,052,929. 


POLICY DIVIDENDS 

It is gratifying that in spite of the fact that 
we have met the losses incident to the depression 
as they occurred, it is possible to continue divi- 
dends for 1936 on our life insurance policies on 
the same basis as that applicable in 1935 and 
at the same time show a substantial increase in 
surplus. 

OTHER REAL ASSETS 

There are other assets which are very real 
and extremely valuable which cannot be listed 
in a financial statement. 

Those assets are the good-will and support 
of the holders of more than one hundred thousand 
policies and the loyal service of an effective group 
of employees both in the Field and in the Home 
Office. 

The Company is particularly proud of the 
type of activity which is being carried forward 
by its Field Organization. Instead of being 
merely salesmen as they once were, they are 
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(AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1935) 


$25,573,803.93 


24,630,874.00 Deposit 
2,288,940.00 
18,834,509.95 
1,450,000.00 able in 1936 
5,130,700.00 
2,402,910.13 
1,952,647.76 
628,562.18 


Premiums 


Dividends in 1936 


Reserve for Investment 


tingencies 
Unassigned Surplus 


$86,659,620.95 Total 


Policy Reserves and Funds 
3,766,673.00 Policy Dividends and 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


today doing professional work of a high order 
in Estate Analysis and the planning of sound 
financial programs for their clients. One of the 
most gratifying facts in this development of field 
representatives of unusual qualifications has been 
that a large number of them have come into the 
service of the Company either directly from our 
body of policyholders or through the interest of 
those policyholders in the Company. 

With this fact in mind a booklet has been 
prepared describing the activities of “Career 
Underwriters” and the possibilities for men of 
the right type in this line of endeavor. If you 
would be interested in seeing a copy of this 
booklet it will be a pleasure to send it to you 
upon request. 

SUMMARY 

We believe that a review of all the facts will 
make it clear that the Company starts the sev- 
enty-seventh year of its existence in a splendid 
position. It has met and promptly absorbed 
losses incident to the depression on a most con- 
servative basis. Its present financial condition 
and general standing live up to the fine tradi- 
tions which have been established for it during 
the more than three quarters of a century of its 
existence. It can look forward to a continuing 
and increased field of usefulness in the period 
which is ahead of us. 

We have attempted in this report to summarize 
the Company’s condition clearly and yet without 
burdening you with too great an amount of de- 
tail. If you should desire more detailed infor- 
mation, or if there is anything that is not entirely 
clear to you, we hope you will communicate with 
us. 


LIABILITIES 


$78,445,102.79 


Interest thereon held on 


1,826,599.00 
654,151.16 


Reserve held for Federal and State Taxes, Pay- 


200,000.00 


Dividends due Policyholders in Reduction cf 


92,215.33 


Funds set aside from 1935 earnings to pay Poticy 


,590,000.00 


Fluctuations and Con- 
400,000.00 


3,451,552.67 


$86,659,620.95 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 
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A. B. Ballah Succeeds 
Schroeder in Denver 


FOR NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Joined Company in 1915; Has Been Field 
Superintendent at Portland Ore., 
Since 1931 

Arthur B. Ballah, for five years field 
superintendent of the L. F. Larson agency 
Northwestern Mutual sf Portland, Ore., 
has been appointed general agent for 
the company at Denver, Colo., as suc- 
cessor to the late Curt Schroeder, who 
died suddenly December 28. Mr. Schro- 


der, was general agent at Denver for 

nine years. a 
Mr. Ballah, who was born in Elgin, 

Neb., July 4, 1891, joined the Northwes- 


tern Mutual in 1915 following his grad- 
uation from the University of Nebraska. 
After a successful career as a special 
agent he was appointed district agent 
at Kearney, Neb., under the Omaha 
agency of Franklin Mann. In February, 
1931, he was transferred to the Larson 
agency, Portland, to devote his entire 
time to supervising its agency force out- 
side of the city of Portland. 

While selling, Mr. Ballah paid for 
more than $8,000,000 in the Northwestern 
Mutual and on two occasions attained 
membership in the Marathon Club, com- 
posed of agents writing 100 or more lives 
a vear. He was an agent for eleven 
vears before handling his first death 
claim on one of his clients. In the nine- 
teen years he has been in sales work 
the total death losses for his agents and 
himself have been less than $100,000. 

BANKER PRAISES INSURANCE 

Good credit risks become better risks 
when the life of the debtor or borrower 
is adequately insured, William P. Flynn, 
Indianapolis banker, told members of the 
Indianapolis chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. He spoke on “Life In- 
surance in Relation to Credit and Bank- 
ing.” He said life companies have main- 
tained their traditional record of sta- 
bility and performance to an impressive 
degree throughout the depression. 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE GAINS 

The Philadelphia Life showed an in- 
crease in written business of 13.8% for 
December, 1935, over. December, 193. 
The company reported for 1935 an in- 
crease in new _ business, decreases in 
lapses and surrenders, decrease in policy 
loans, and improvement in mortality. 
New insurance paid-for for 1935 amount- 
ed to $4,071,484, an increase of 10% over 
1934. 


“DINTY” MOORE SUPERVISOR 

H. F. (Dinty) Moore has been named 
agency supervisor for the Bankers Life 
of Iowa Toledo agency during the re- 
mainder of a year’s leave of absence 
granted to W. H. Forstelle, agency man- 
ager, last fall. F. H. Peterson, home 
office supervisor who has been in charge 
at Toledo since the departure of Mr. 
Forstelle, will return to other duties. Mr. 
Moore has been a member of the Toledo 
agency since 1925. 








FELIX U. LEVY’S $1,400,000 

Felix U. Levy, leader of the Engelsman 
Agency, Penn Mutual in New York, paid 
for more than $1,400,000 in 1935. His 
Penn Mutual paid life insurance was 
$900,000, which with annuities, gave him 
$1,190,000 in that company. His two best 
months last year were June, $140,000 and 
December, $210,000. Mr. Levy led the 
Penn Mutual in total volume in 1933 and 
1934 and in paid life insurance last year. 





ROSCOE MADE SUPERVISOR 

Lester S. Roscoe, C. L. U., has been 
appointed agency supervisor at Los An- 
geles for the Continental Assurance. Mr. 
Roscoe was formerly agency supervisor 
for the Russell L. Hoghe agency at Los 
Angeles of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
prior to which he was home office super- 
visor for the company at Des Moines. 


Gordon Campbell of Aetna 
Retires from Football Field 


Gordon H. Campbell, general agent for 
the Aetna Life at Little Rock, Ark., 
has announced his retirement as a a 
ball official after more than thirty years 
Having once been junior bicycle a 
pion of Illinois in 1896 and been quite a 
football player in high school and at 
Lake Forest College Mr. Campbell kept 
up his interest in sports. He coached 
two high school football teams and under 


his guidance his alma mater, Pontial, 
Ill. high school, won the Illinois cham- 
pionship in 1903. Since going to Little 


Rock he has been active as an official 
and was one of the organizers of the 
Arkansas Football Officials Association. 
Mr. Campbell has been general agent for 
the Aetna at Little Rock for twenty-five 
years, is chairman general agents’ advis- 
ory committee of the company, is vice- 
president of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce and also a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Little Rock 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank there. 





GREAT SOUTHERN GAINS 


Advance figures from the statement of 
the Great Southern Life of Houston 
show the insurance in force for the com- 
pany at the close of 1935 as totaling 
around $227,000,000, a net gain of about 

$2,000,000 over 1934. Net assets were 
approximately $44,000,000, an increase of 
$1,500,000. Total surplus protection to 
policyholders was $4,750,000, comprising 
$3,000,000 of capital, $1,000,000 of fixed, 
free surplus and $750,000 of contingency 
surplus. 





Penn Mutual Reports 
Business Improvement 


$168,911,861 PAID-FOR LAST YEAR 


Vice-President w. H. Kingsley Gives 
Annual Statement for 1935; Passes 
Billion in Payments 


The Penn Mutual Life interprets the 
figures of its eighty-fifth annual state- 
ment as being evidence of an improved 
condition in the national life during the 
The report, submitted by Vice- 
president William H. Kingsley, shows 
that paid-for business, not including an- 
nuities, was 8% larger than in 1934, its 
amount being $168,911,861. The total out- 
standing insurance is $1,839,599,194, dis- 
tributed among 511,830 policies. 

Further evidence of the national im- 
provement is the marked decrease in re- 
quests for policy loans and for cash sur- 
render values. 

The assets have increased by the sum 
of $44,105, 413, and now stand at $600,- 
747,015. 

Surplus or contingency reserves have 
increased $27,439,924, a sum more than 
ample: for mortality and asset fluctua- 
tion, and for any other possible but 
wholly improbable contingency. 

Payments to policyholders and _ their 
beneficiaries were $59,903,813, of which 
$39,246,072 were to living policyholders. 

More than a billion dollars has been 
paid to policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
since the company was chartered in 1847, 
the figures being $1,037,855,602. 


past year. 





when he calls.” 


HOME OFFICE: 








A NEW NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Mutual Benefit men like the way the Company’s adver- 
tising for 1936 is opening doors for them. “You'll find 
our representatives capable advisers,” 
say. “They can discuss any type of sound insurance. 
They can tell you of the Mutual Benefit’s strength, how 
it has paid a dividend for every one of its ninety-one 
years and that no other company has a more liberal 
record. Keep a door open for the Mutual Benefit man 


The 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARBK - 


the advertisements 


NEW JERSEY 








Opens Rochester Office 
For Union Mutual Life 





WALTER L. 


Walter L. Seabrook became Rochester 
manager for the Union Mutual Life of 
Portland, Me., last Friday, opening of- 
fices in the Granite Building, the same 
structure where he started as an agent 
for the Travelers a number of years ago, 

Born in Geneva, N. Y., Mr. Seabrook’s 
experience in the insurance business has 
been in the central western territory of 
New York. He started selling life in- 
surance for the Travelers, became con- 
nected with the Penn Mutual as man- 
ager at Buffalo, and in 1929 became gen- 
eral agent for the National Life of Ver- 
mont there. 

The establishment of a general agency 
in Rochester makes the sixth Union Mu- 
tual agency in the State of New York, 
others now being located in New York 
City, Albany, Schenectady, Syracuse and 
Buffalo. 


SEABROOK 


SUCCEEDS EARL JELLICOE 

The recent death of Earl Jellicoe has 
caused a vacancy on the London board of 
the Australian Mutual Provident Society. 
This has been filled by the annointment 
of G. C. Gibbs as a director. 

Another British appointment just an- 
nounced is that of Walter W. Higgin, 
well-known cotton broker and a director 
of the Liverpool Uganda Company, to a 
seat on the board of the Reliance Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. 


LAMAR ‘LIFE (CONFERENCES 
RKegional pon conferences are being 
held by the Lamar Life this year in lieu 
of the Prete meeting of general agents 
heretofore held in January at the home 
office. Conferences were held during 
the month in Nashville, Tenn.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Pontotoc, Miss., and For- 
rest a omg The next is scheduled in 
Monroe, ca. Dr. J. Q. Segura, vice-presi- 
dent ws agency director, and Edgar G. 
Olden, superintendent of agents, ar- 
ranged the conferences. The general 
agent in the city in which the conference 
is held is the host. 

WHERE OCCIDENTAL WRITES 

V. H. Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Occidental Life of California, has an- 
nounced the admission of the company 
to the State of Minnesota. The Occi- 
dental is now entered in all the states 
west of the Mississippi River with the 
exception of Arkansas and Louisiana, 
and is also authorized to do business in 
Alaska, the China treaty ports and Ha- 
waii. 

RK. L. Thomas, Fidelity Union Life, 
Dallas, led the company in 1935 in writ- 
ten and paid-for business and number 
of applications. He has an app-a-week 
record for 214 consecutive weeks. 
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Bankers of Iowa Assets 
Increased $11,100,000 


GREW 7-FOLD IN TWENTY YEARS 





President G. S. Nollen Lays Stress on 
“Surplus of Safety”; Earned 
Interest Rate of 4% 


Assets of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines have increased seven-fold during 
the past twenty years it is shown by the 
annual report of the company. From 
$27,934,421 in 1915 the assets have grown 
to $193,486,048 at the end of 1935. Se- 
curities on deposit have increased from 
$25,757,746 in 1915 to $165,044,534 today. 
The gain in admitted assets for last year 
was $11,100,390. 

President Gerard S. Nollen in his re- 
port to policyholders stresses the “sur- 
plus of safety,” saying: “The net surplus 
earnings exceeded $4,300,000, of which 
over $3,800,000 was set aside for divi- 
dends to be paid to policyholders during 
the ensuing year, and over $500,000 was 
added to the company’s surplus funds 
which are held as a ‘surplus of safety’ 
for unforeseen future contingencies. The 
company now has $3,000,000 set aside as 
a reserve for possible security fluctua- 
tions and $8,500,000 held for other con- 
tingencies. The ‘surplus of safety’ there- 
fore exceeds $11,500,000. 

“Due consideration has been given to 
the desirability of carrying a substantial 
volume of readily marketable securities. 
As a part of such securities, the com- 
pany now holds United States Govern- 
ment bonds and bonds guaranteed by the 
Federal Government aggregating over 
$25,000,000. In the light of those facts, 
the company’s investment returns are of 
special significance. The company’s av- 
erage rate of earning was 4.67% gross 
and in excess of 4% net after the deduc- 
tion of investment expenses.” 





OLD LINE LIFE GAINS 


Assets Total $18,666,865; Surplus Is §2,- 
136,164; President Reilly Comments 
on Policy Loans 
Old Line Life of America, Milwaukee, 
reports new paid for life insurance ex- 
cluding annuities, during 1935, showed an 
increase of 46% over 1934, while the av- 
erage size of new policy and total num- 
ber of policyholders increased slightly as 
well. New life premium income increased 
47%. Accident and health premiums 
gained 5% over 1934. The company 
closed 1935 with admitted assets of $18,- 
666,865, an increase of $640,620 for the 
year. Surplus to policyholders increased 

to $2,136,164. 

Of the assets, $4,196,203 is in United 
States, Canadian, railroad equipment and 
first mortgage bonds. First mortgages on 
city property amounted to $6,423,531 and 
on farm property $1,003,211. Cash 
amounted to $386,520. 

During 1935 policy loan repayments 
showed a gain of 44%, while requests 
for policy loans dropped 57%. According 
to President John E. Reilly, this is to be 
considered a very definite indication of 
generally improved conditions as well as 
an endorsement of the institution of life 
insurance. Policies surrendered for cash 
in 1935 dropped 21.5% below the 1934 
figures. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INS. ANGLE 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York State Assembly 
by Foster Piper, Republican of Erie 
county, and referred to labor committee 
the labor law is amended by providing 
contributions to unemployment insurance 
fund in default shall be liens on personal 
assets of employer, lien filed with county 
clerk to be invalid against creditors, lien- 
ers, etc. after expiration of three years, 
and making commissioner party defend- 
ant in action to foreclose a prior ac- 
quired mortgage or other prior liens on 
teal property. To Labor Committee. 


Collins Home Office Supt. 
Of New England Territory 


C. B. Collins, who for some years has 
been branch office superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Life in Boston under Man- 
ager Harry H. Kay, has been promoted 
to home office supervisor of the New 
England territory. He will succeed Harry 
Pryor who retires on March 1. 

Mr. Collins has been with the Metro- 
politan seventeen years and for twelve 
years has been associated with Mr. Kay. 
He started with the company as an 
agent. His first insurance experience 
was with John C. Paige & Co., Boston. 
During the war he served in the Navy 
and when he left the Navy he joined 
the Metropolitan. 





CUT NORTHERN DIVIDEND 

Northern Life of Seattle cut the semi- 
annual dividend on outstanding stock 
from $5 to $4 at its annual meeting. Cur- 
rent low investment yields have been re- 
flected in dividends credited to Northern 
Life policyholders as well as those of 
other companies. Directors took the posi- 
tion that stockholders should not be ex- 
cepted. 


Provident Mutual Assets 
Nearly $300,000,000 


1935 REPORT BY M. A. LINTON 





Improvement in General Business Con- 
ditions Reflected in Company 
Results, He Says 
Assets of the Provident Mutual Life 
at the end of 1935 amounted to $298,517,- 
000, an increase of $14,172,000 during the 
vear, M. A. Linton, president of the 
company, stated in his report to policy- 
holders at their annual meeting. “The 
improvement in general business condi- 
tions during 1935 has been reflected in 
the business of the Provident Mutual,” 

Mr. Linton stated. 

The amount of insurance the company 
had outstanding at the close of 1935 was 
$934,937,000, marking the first gain in 
outstanding insurance recorded since 
1931. New paid insurance amounted to 
$78,863,000, a gain of 4% over the corre- 
sponding figure of 1934. “This is all the 
more encouraging in that 1934 had shown 
an increase over the previous year and 
the first increase since 1930,” Mr. Linton 
stated. 

“The total amount paid to policyhold- 








ers during the seventy-one years of the 
company’s history now aggregates $542,- 
300,000. The amount thus paid during 
1935 was $28,601,000. The demand for 
cash and loan values was the lowest since 
the depression began and the repayment 
of policy loans was at a relatively high 
rate. The amount of policy loans out- 
standing declined 6.5% during the year,” 
Mr. Linton said. 

Net death losses amounted to 53.6% of 
the sum expected. This compares with 
57.2% in 1934. The rate of mortality is 
still running above the level expericnced 
prior to 1929, largely on account of 
deaths from circulatory diseases. Sui- 
cides, which in the early period of the 
depression were very heavy, have for- 
tunately decreased, although they are 
still running somewhat above normal 








ALBERTS HEADS GROUP CLUB 

M. Lee Alberts, group supervisor in 
the W. V. Woody agency, Chicago, 
Equitable Society, has been named presi- 
dent of the Group Millionaires Club of 
the company, succeeding John M. Pfeil 
of the Woods Agency, Pittsburgh. The 
new vice-president is Cecil Frankel of 
the Dewar agency, Los Angeles. Elec- 
tions took place at the Group Super- 
visors Conference. 














BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 
Cash 


U. S. Government, State & Mu- 


nicipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility & other bonds 
Stocks 
_ Mortgages on Real Estate 
Loans on Policies 
Real Estate 
Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


Excess of Income over Disbursements 
Increase in Admitted Assets 


Increase in Surplus 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of SECURITY and SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS 








Incorporated 1851 


December 31, 1935 


LIABILITIES 
$ 2,291,936 Insurance Reserve $47,937,485 
Supplementary Contracts 
2,081,500 Reserves ... 2,882,752 
5,080,024 Policyholders funds 981,156 
5,570,857 Claims awaiting settlement 193,091 
474,691 Taxes and Miscellaneous items 
14,965,588 accrued 246,014 
11,666,377 Dividends apportioned 236,427 
9,465,572 $52,476,925 
2,545,839 Contingency Reserve and Unas- 
signed funds; 1,665,458 
$54,142,383 Total Liabilities & Surplus $54,142,383 


Kanes $4,014,243 
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3,875,946 
402,258 
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New Insurance Code for New York 


(Continued from Page 1) 


failure of companies or the occasional 
indulgence in unfair or improper prac- 
tices, to an increasing degree it is be- 
coming an: effective check on irrespons- 
ible or improvident managements, By 
and large insurance has come through 
the depression with a splendid record. 
Never was supervision more effective in 
guarding against loss than today. Many 
of the principles of safety for which 
supervisory officials in this state have 
striven for years have been vindicated 
by the experiences of the past three 
or four years. Many of the companies 
which were inherently weak were un- 
able to survive the crisis and are no 
longer in the field. The companies which 
are in active business today and are dan 
gerously close to the line are relatively 
Neatly all companics, 
have gained it 


few in number. 
generally speaking, 


strength and confidence. 
Great Problem Is To Make 


Insurance Safer 

“Broadly speaking, however, insurance 
is still regarded as a field for private in- 
rather than for government 
ownership and operation. It is felt that 
the public will be better served by con- 
tinuance of the private companies which 
have developed the business to its pres- 
ent magnitude. The great problem of 
supervision is to make such insurance 
safer. 

“As experience demonstrates the un- 
soundness of past practices it is possible 
to provide remedial legislation and ad- 
ministrative control for certain types of 
conduct. Limitations upon underwriting, 
investments, dividends, directors and of- 
ficers are all pointed in this direction. 
There are drawbacks to excessive use of 
this form of regulation. [ 


itiative 


The essence of 
private business is freedom to compete 
in search of profits. As regulation in an 
effort to safeguard the companies from 
failure narrows the scope of competitive 
activity to a like extent the opportunity 
to make profits is taken away. As sup- 
ervisory officials are given more power 
over underwriting practices investment 
policies, declaration of dividends, the 
range of action for the exercise of the 
profit motive becomes more circumscrib- 
ed. It is generally recognized that specu- 
lating in insurance stocks is unwise and 
will hurt the industry. Those who pur- 
chase such securities must do so to se- 
cure a safe and steady income rather 
than a large or speculative one. 

Industry Itself As A Loss Absorber 

In Case of Failures 

“There is another way in which the 
requisite degree of public safety could 
be obtained with less sacrifice of private 
initiative. To rephrase the problem, we 
are concerned not so much with pre- 
venting insurance company failures as 
we are with neutralizing the evil con- 
sequences therefrom to the insuring 
public. This statement suggests a solu- 
tion. In general why should not the in- 
surance industry as a whole in one way 
or another absorb the losses which the 
public must otherwise bear by reason of 
the occasional insurance company fail- 
ure? This principle cannot be applied 
overnight to the entire field. There are 
presently insurmountable obstacles. But 
the matter should receive careful atten- 
tion from those who are concerned with 
the future of insurance.” 

Last year this principle was embodied 
in the legislation creating the workmen’s 
compensation security funds. Hereafter 
upon the failure of any company writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
this state its obligations will be auto- 
matically assumed by the fund created 
for this purpose to which all companies 
writing this form of business in the state 
make periodic contributions. Instead of 


attempting to limit the exercise of judg- 
ment by private managements to a stul- 
tifying degree this law merely insulates 
the insuring public from the _ conse- 
quences of unskillful, dishonest or mere- 
ly unfortunate management. 

“There is one school of thought among 
insurance men which objects to this de- 
vice upon the basis that the strong, well 
managed companies should not be made 
responsible for the weak, inefficient or 
dishonest ones, This is an understand- 
able point of view but it is based upon 
an individualistic philosophy which is no 
longer valid,” says Superintendent Pink. 
“At one time the right to compete ruth- 
lessly and regardless of consequences to 
policyholders and the public was unques- 
tioned. That day has long since passed. 
The right to engage in the compensa- 
tion insurance business is subordinate to 


the obligation to recognize the predom- 
inant social interests involved. It may 
well be that this condition will gradually 
be extended to other types of insurance 
so that those who enjoy the privilege of 
conducting an insurance business will be 
responsible for saving the public harm- 
less from any loss by reason of the fail- 
ure of others also enjoying that privi- 
lege. 

“In an ultimate sense the public must 
pay for this protection as it does for the 
specific insurance coverages which it 
buys. But the cost would be infinitesi- 
mal in comparison with the advantage to 
those who would otherwise merely have 
a claim against an insolvent company. It 
would be particularly appropriate that an 
industry which is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of risk distribution should utilize 
this device to forestall the unfortunate 
consequences which now follow in the 
wake of the failure of an insurance in- 
stitution.” 

Pros and Cons of Federal Supervision 

Taking up the subject of Federal sup- 
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ervision, Superintendent Pink 
part: 

“The possibility of Federal supervision 
of insurance has been hotly debated for 
a number of years. In many ways the 
logic of Federal control in unassailable. 
There are, however, important consider- 
ations militating against it. First, there 
is no direct authority in the national 
government to undertake supervision of 
insurance and its indirect authority js 
blocked by the early decision declaring 
that insurance was not interstate com- 
merce. Second, the insurance industry 
as a whole 1s bitterly opposed to Federal 
supervision, in part because it fears the 
superimposition of another regulatory 
body without abolition of the existing 
state agencies. There would be danger 
under such circumstances of jurisdiction- 
al conflicts and uncertainties. Then, 
there is always reluctance upon the part 
of the states to give up authority which 
has been traditionally vested in them, 
There is probably some basis for the 
widely held belief that centralization of 
control over insurance matters at Wash- 
ington would make it more difficult for 
the people of a given locality to make 
their insurance needs felt and to have 
them translated into action. Many as- 
pects of insurance are local. State legis- 
latures are better able to deal with 
problems of this nature. It has taken 
years to build up and improve state sup- 
ervision. There would seem to be no 
purpose in scrapping or circumscribing 
the organizations we have built up for 
something new unless there is a real 
need for change. The burden of proof 
is on those who would change the sys- 
tem. 


said in 


“Notwithstanding these very real ob- 
jections to centralized regulation if the 
machinery which coordinates state sup- 
ervision proves inadequate to bear its 
load, Federal control in one form or an- 
other will probably result. There are 
difficult problems of coordination. State 
laws relating to insurance and _ allied 
problems are generally inflexible and 
give insufficient recognition to the fact 
that the subject matter under regula- 
tion extends far beyond the boundaries 
of the state. From time to time misun- 
derstandings arise among the state agen- 
cies engaged in this field. Legitimate 
differences of opinion, if kept witlfin 
proper bounds, often result in a healthy 
clarification of views. It is the selfish, 
personal or local considerations which 
seriously disrupt the necessarily close 
and cordial relationship between state 
supervisors. Those who are interested 
in maintaining the essential principle of 
state regulation of insurance must be 
constantly alert and seeking means to 
supplement and strengthen the coordina- 
tion between states. Retaliation must 
give way to cooperation and uniformity. 

“The necessity for greater uniformity 
of approach in one aspect of state sup- 
ervision has been forcibly brought out 
by the depression.” 


Dividends 


Discussing investment income Super- 
intendent Pink said that when the situa- 
tion justifies such actions the companies 
should not hesitate to revise their divi- 
dend scale in the interest of ultimate 
safety to t¥eir policyholders. Companies 
operating in New York are in a satis- 
factory financial condition, well able to 
carry out their contracts. The Super- 
intendent then said in part: 

“While life insurance companies, es- 
pecially those authorized to do business 
in New York, have come through the de- 
pression in a gratifying manner, there 
are problems growing out of the depres- 
sion as yet unsolved by the manage- 
ments. The chief of these is invest- 
ment income. In order to maintain their 
reserves life companies must carn an 
investment income higher than the pres- 
ent rate of: interest allowed on deposits 
by savings banks, institutions operating 
under the same financial methods as the 
life companies, 

“It is a serious question to what ex- 
tent companies should depend on the 
earnings from investments of former 
years to maintain under present condi- 
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tions dividends based on excess interest 
income. The decrease in returns on in- 
yestments, the constant increase in the 
holdings of real estate by the companies 
and the large amount of uncollectible in- 
terest on mortgage investments make it 
imperative that a conservative manage- 
ment give serious consideration in the 
distribution of surplus to the mainten- 
ance of the high standards of safety 
which life insurance has maintained in 
this state during the last thirty years.” 


Commissions On Single Premiums 


Under the heading “Acquisition Cost” 
the Superintendent says a_ proposed 
amendment is being presented to the 
Legislature which is designed to make 
Section 97 more effective. Along that 
line he said: 

“One of the outgrowths of the Arm- 
strong investigation of life insurance 
conditions more than thirty years ago 
was legislative control over the expense 
of acquiring new business. Section 97 of 
the Insurance Law prescribes in detail 
the limits within which first year and 
total expenses must be confined and also 
prescribes the maximum first year’s and 
renewal commissions which can be paid 
to agents. 

“The life companies continue to issue 
a large volume of annuities and the ma- 
jor part of the consideration received 
for them represents single rather than 
annual premiums. Life insurance also 
reflects a similar trend towards the in- 
vestment type of contracts and the 
amount of single premiums for new life 
and endowment policies is very substan- 
tial in comparison with new annual 
premiums for insurance. _ . 

“Such increase in new single premium 
annuities and insurance was not anticf- 
pated in 1929 when Section 97 of the 
Insurance Law relating to first year and 
total expenses was revised by amend- 
ment. In the case of companies writing 
large amounts of single premium pol- 
icies the effectiveness of this section in 
limiting total acquisition expenses has 
been greatly reduced since the present 
provisions for the first year expense lim- 
it applicable to these contracts are too 
liberal and furnish allowances consider- 
ably in excess of actual expenses.” 


Haley Fiske Doors 


(Continued from Page 8) 


signed by Henry Wilson, English seculp 
tor, Bishop Manning said: 

“They represent the maturity and the 
crowning achievement of Mr. Wilson’s 
career, and were his last work, for short- 
ly after the completion of his final model, 
his death occurred. It is a very great 
thing for America to possess the crown- 
ing work of this great and almost unique 
genius, 

“These great doors, with their wonder- 
ful workmanship, are another addition to 
the beauty and glory of this cathedral 
which stands as a witness to our faith 
in God, and as a reminder of his pres- 
ence among us, and which through the 
ages to come will speak to men as a 
masterpiece of art and architecture, as 
an inspiration to nobler living to all who 
enter it, whatever their faith, as a 
Strength to the church of God here on 
earth, and to the whole cause of religion 
in our land,” he asserted. 





In 1935. The Guardian “Prospect 
Bureau” —for the [4th year = again 


demonstrated its ability to produce 


s 


“live.” 


basis that yielded substantial 


profits 


dollars to Guardian agents. 
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DINNERS TO W. J. STOESSEL 





Company Officers at Farewell to Spring- 
field General Agent; Managers 
Stage Affair 

Walter J. Stocessel, who has gone to 
California to become general agent for 
the National Life of Vermont in Los 
Angeles, was given two farewell dinners 
before leaving Springfield, Mass., where 
he was general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life for eleven years. At 
one dinner in addition to members of 
the Springfield agency there were pres- 
ent H. M. Holderness, vice-president 
Connecticut Mutual; Harold N. Chand- 
ler, secretary; Vincent B. Coffin, super- 
intendent of agencies; F. O. Lyter and 
R. W. Simpkin, assistant superintendents 
of agencies. A _ silver tray from the 
agency was presented by Henry L. Hunt, 
Burlington, Vt., the dean of the Spring- 
field agency. Kenneth S. Austin of Bur- 
lington was toastmaster. 

Another farewell dinner was given by 
the Managers’ and General Agents’ As- 
sociation of Springficld. James P. 
Graham, general agent Aetna, was toast- 
master and Ernest W. Worthen, agency 
director New York Life, spoke to pay 
tribute. 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 


NEW YORK CITY 


Guardian of American Families for 76 years 


Promoted by Colonial Life 


Hugh Matheson and Richard B. Evans 
secretaries 
of the Colonial Life of Jersey City. 

Mr. Matheson, who began his life in- 
surance career in Nova Scotia, has been 
with the Colonial for twenty-six years 
and has recently been agency supervisor. 

Mr. Evans, who has been assistant to 
the vice-president, attended the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was formerly with 
the Lincoln National Life. 


have been elected assistant 


RELIEF AND POLICIES 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York State Assembly 
by William Kirnan, Democrat of Brook- 
lyn and referred to relief and welfare 
committee, §129 Public Welfare Law is 
amended by providing ownership of life 
insurance policy of $500 or less shall not 
bar a person from receiving public relief 
nor ownership of $250 policy or less by 
dependent of such person act as bar and 
relative to claim on insurance by public 
welfare officials. 


Berkshire Assets 
Biggest in History 


INVESTMENT POLICY IS TOLD 





Government and Utility Bonds Favored 
Over Railroads and Mortgages; 
President Rhodes Reports 





The Berkshire Life is eighty-five years 
old but its increase in assets last year 
was the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. Total assets are $54,142,383, an in- 
crease of $3,875,946 over one year ago 
Surplus increased $402,258 which is the 
largest increase ever experienced in the 
company’s history. 

New premium income was $3,706,522, 
which was an increase over 1934 of $1,- 
395,826. The total premium income of 
the company exceeded that of any pre- 
vious year. The total income of the 
company was greater than any other 
year by quite a wide margin and the 
income was greater than its disburse- 
ments by $4,014,243. 

A number of changes were made in 
the company’s portfolio and investment 
policy to conform with present economic 
conditions. Railroad bonds, mortgages 
on real estate and loans on_ policies 
showed slight decreases and, on the other 
hand, cash, Government bonds and pub- 
lic utility bonds showed sizeable in- 
creases. 

The company had less foreclosures in 
the past vear than in three years previ- 
ous to this report which gives every in- 
dication that mortgage loan borrowers 
are again in funds so that they can main- 
tain their equities in their properties 

President Fred H. Rhodes, reporting 
on the company, stated that the year 
had been a successful one from many 
angles but further stated that the prob- 
lem of investing the company’s income 
was still a difficult one. 

The general agents of the company 
met in their annual convention in Pitts- 
field on January 22, 23 and 24. 

Changes in Annuity Rates-Limits 

As of February 1, 1936, the Berkshire 
is revising its Immediate Annuity pre 
mium rates, covering Life, no refund, 
Cash Refund, Instalment Refund and 
Joint Survivorship forrns. The premiums 
on Annual and Single Premium Retire- 
ment Annuities remain the same as those 
introduced September 1, 1935. The new 
rates are the same as those which are 
currently being adopted by a number of 
other companies. 

Under the new tables credit will be 
given for each completed month in age 
since the last birthday in the calculation 
of the premium rate. 

The company’s limits on the amount 
of annuity premium which will be re- 
ceived have been revised as follows: 
Life (no refund) and Joint and 


Survivorship forms............. $25,000 
Instalment Refund .............. 15,000 
A ee eee ee 10,000 


Annuities will not be issued to provide 
for greater aggregate payments (includ- 
ing all issues in the company) than $3,- 
000 a year. 





JANUARY TOTALS §2,173,053 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
general agents for the Union Central 
Life in New York City, paid for a total 
of $2,173,053 new business in January 

















OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 

3. Juvenile Education Endowments 

4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.- 

















from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Guy Horton Criticizes 
Some Trust Settlements 


WRITES BOOK ON THAT SUBJECT 


Counsel Finds Many Settlement Options 
Legally Have Holes “An Automobile 
Could Pass Through” 


Guy B. Horton, attorney for the Na- 
Life 


spent seventeen years working with de 


tional of Vermont and who has 


ferred settlements of insurance proceeds, 
has written and published a new book, 
“Making the Best Use of Your 


ance,” in which he is critical of the set- 


Insur 


up of many insurance trusts and settle- 
ment options. He says: “Studies (of the 
rules which govern insurance trusts) 
have been carried through by the sicken- 
ing experience of settlements which have 
passed over my desk, some with holes in 
the structure through which an automo- 
bile can pass. There are revealed weak- 
that open settlements of many 
dollars to attack with more or 
The criticism for this is 
incurred in order that such settlements 
may be remade while remaking is pos- 
sible and a repetition of errors may be 
avoided. ; 

“My book opposes and exposes those 
underwriters who pursue the line of least 
resistance in getting the application or 
nonchalantly propose features which an 
experienced lawyer would not dare to 
use in disposing of the policyholder’s es- 
tate by will.” 

Of particular interest are some of his 
comments on naming of beneficiaries, 
which are printed on this page. 


His Fourth Book 


“Making the Best Use of Your Insur- 
ance” is Mr. Horton’s fourth book on 
deferred settlements, the others being 
“Power of an Insured to Control the 
Proceeds of His Policies,” “Some Legal 
\spects of Life Insurance Trusts,” and 
“Life Insurance Trusts: A Handbook,” 
all of which treated the subject more 
technically. He himself is the publisher 
of his books at Montpelier. The latest 
book is $2.50 postpaid. 


nesses 
million 
less success. 





Heart Disease Kills 10 for 
Every Automobile Fatality 


Heart disease kills ten people every 
time a motor car kills one; some 350,000 
Americans will succumb to heart trouble 
during 1936; still more will die in 1937 
from the same cause, for its prevalence is 
rapidly increasing. This warning is con- 
tained in a report released to daily pap- 
ers by the Northwestern National Life, 
summarizing that company’s mortality 
experience for 1935. 

Heart disease accounted for 29% of all 
deaths reported to the company’s claim 
department in 1935, the summary shows. 
The death rate per 100,000 policyholders 
from this cause advanced to 178, com- 
pared with 165 in 1934. 

The strain of modern American life is 
to blame for the increasing deadliness of 
heart trouble, according to the bulletin. 
“The effects are not confined to business 
men carrying heavy loads of responsi- 
bility,” the report declares. “This is 
demonstrated by the fact that the death 
rate from heart disease among holders 
of industrial policies, written largely 
among factory workers and day laborers, 
is almost exactly the same as for regular 
life insurance policyholders.” 

Northwestern National Life’s death 
rate from suicide was 23 per 100,000 pol- 
icyholders in 1935, the report states, 
showing little change from 1934, but 
maintaining the great improvement 
shown over the bitter year of 1933, when 
the suicide rate was 3% 

For the third consecutive year, Inman 
Roberts of Waco led the agency force 
of the Amicable Life in volume and ap- 
plications in 1935. He produced 290 ap- 
plications for $430,958 of business. 


Cautions On Naming Beneficiaries 


From Guy B. Horton’s New Book 


The only justification for a designa- 
tion other than by name is to provide 
for children of the insured who may be 
born after the settlement is arranged. 
Children of a brother or sister or other 
collateral relative never should be desig- 
nated as a class, nor should a company 
be asked to provide for unnamed child- 
ren of unnamed children. Think of the 
work imposed upon the company to lo- 
cate all the members who have existed 
of two generations so designated and to 
determine at its peril that all have been 
discovered and accounted for. 

Certainly no company can carry out 
the obligation with safety to itself and 
to its other policyholders without re- 
quiring extensive search, certificates of 
public records, affidavits, etc. of bene- 
ficiaries, members of insured’s family 
and friends, with all the delay in settle- 
ment which that means. The risk is 
great of overlooking some child or rela- 
tive and having to pay that one’s share 
a second time. 

If, after search, doubt exists, a life 
company faced with that problem will 
pay the money into court and let the 
claimants fight it out; in justice to other 
policyholders, a mutual company cannot 
do otherwise. 


What Are “Lawful” Children 


Various problems exist in addition to 
learning the number and locating the 
persons who compose the class. Some 
are solved, or attempted to be, by choice 
of words. The word “issue” includes 
lineal descendants of whatever genera- 
tion whether legitimate or not, and ex- 
cludes persons adopted. “Children” are 
descendants of the first generation only, 
whether legitimate or not, and may in- 
clude persons adopted. Against one of 
those uncertainties, some companies pro- 
tect themselves by adding the word 


“lawful.” The other cannot be so well 
guarded against. 

It is said often that “lawful children” 
or “children” includes those adopted as 
well as born. That rule is not always 
true; in fact it is impossible to tell if it 
is more often true than false. In other 
words, no rule on this subject is safely 
followed in all circumstances. There are 
three sets of conditions which affect the 
conclusion, or, to put it another way, 
three influences: 1. Was the adoption 
by the insurance (or testator) or by 
someone else? 2. Did the adoption take 
place before or after the designation in 
the insurance policy or will of the class 
“children?” 3. Is the problem one of 
sharing with natural children, as in the 
phrase “lawful children of A if any” 
when A leaves both natural and adopted 
children, or is it the problem if any 
children exist, thus determining if the 
funds go over to later named recipients, 
as in the phrase “the lawful children of 
A, if any, otherwise B” when the only 
child of A is an adopted one? These 
different influences are so interwoven 
that the effect resembles a complicated 
mathematical curve. 

In place of “lawful” as_ protection 
against illegitimate offspring some com- 
panies use the phrase, “children by” the 
named wife, which is better than “child- 
ren born of the marriage of the insured 
and” the named wife, which may per- 
haps be limited to those conceived after 
the marriage. Either phrase excludes 
children of a second marriage. 

A third problem concerns the parents 
of the class. “Of the insured” comprises 
all of whom the insured is the father 
irrespective of the mother. “Of said wife” 
comprises all children born to her 
whether by the same father or not. “Ot 
the insured by said wife” or “born to the 
insured and said wife” limits the group 
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THE AGENT | 
“Knows Everything” 


The life insurance representative occupies a relationship to his | 
client of peculiar confidence and trust. 


He is concerned as are the representatives of few businesses 
with the interests of the whole family. The doctor is familiar with the 
family ills, the lawyer with its disputes, the merchant with its wants, 
the minister with its faults. But the life insurance agent knows some- 
Habits, antecedents, physical condition, moral 
status and financial standing—all come under his scrutiny. Hence he 
often knows the needs of his clients better than they do themselves. 


While serving as a benefactor to his fellow men, he himself 
receives the just recognition of his own industry. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE . 
COMPANY OF CANADA | 


Head Office: 








This fact imposes a peculiar responsibility upon every life insur- 
Where the need of protection is greatest, often 


Because of his special knowledge 


and varied experience, the representative of life insurance is particu- 
larly qualified to overcome that indifference and point out the sim- 
plest and safest way of meeting the need. 


Montreal 











——__ 


to those of whom both are parents, “Oj 
the insured and said wife” comprises 
three groups: the insured’s children, the 
wife’s children, and their common child- 
ren. 

Designate Children By Name 

The safe solution is designation of the 
children by name. If the insured insists 
on the class designation in order to jn- 
clude future children, he should be care- 
ful to name in his request all those nat- 
ural and those adopted up to the time 
the request is signed and be sure to file 
the names of those adopted, at least, if 
and when they are. Since adoption must 
be while he is living, he can of course 
file the names. Perhaps suggestion of 
this uncertainty to the insured may in- 
duce one having adopted children to 
make their portion certain by designat- 
ing all by name even if it may in a re- 
mote case omit a posthumous child. Step- 
children should of course be designated 
by name, and the insurance company 
should be informed that they are not 
natural children when the settlement js 
asked for. 

In every case a wife should be desig- 
nated by name, otherwise the trouble is 
obvious if insured should be divorced, 
remarry and leave a different “wife.” 

Individual Names In Partnerships 

Partnerships should be designated by 
members as well as the firm name. A 
form used by some companies is “Smith 
& Jones, a partnership composed of John 
R. Smith and George S. Jones.” It must 
be remembered that the addition or loss 
of a member brings the partnership to 
an end. 

Corporations must be described ac- 
curately by the name given in the char- 
ter, the place where its principal office is 
located, and the state by which it is 
chartered; e.g., The Community Founda- 
tion, of Boston, Mass., a Massachusetts 
corporation, its successors or assigns. 

An unincorporated institution, such as 
church or lodge, presents a_ difficult 
problem as it does in receiving under a 
will. Perhaps the only advice possible is 
to inquire of a lawyer, preferably a 
member, how it holds its property and 
what the state law provides for such 
cases. 

Sometimes the company is asked to 
make the policy payable to the name 
under which the insured carried on his 
business. The answer is easy: Don't. 
Unless the state has an unusual statute 
there is no difference in legal effect be- 
tween property held as a business in this 
sole proprietorship and any other prop- 
erty of the insured. All will be handled 
as part of his estate. 





PERSISTENCY RATE BETTER 


State Mutual Life Shows Gain of 5% 
Over 1934; Five Agencies Above 
90% Persistency 
Persistency rate of insurance in force 
in the State Mutual Life during 1935 
showed a gain of 5% over 1934. Twenty- 
four agencies showed high individual 
rates exceeding the average rate for the 

company. 

Five agencies with greater than a 90% 
persistency were: Omaha, 93.31; Duluth, 
92.42: Washington, D. C., 92.41; Robert 
L.. Jones agency, New York, 90.99; Wor- 
cester, 90.55. The company award for 
the greatest reduction in lapse rate dur- 
ing 1935 will be made to the Norton Ives 
agency in Detroit, which showed a de- 
crease of 27.75%. 


PROVIDENT NOTES NEW FORMAT 

Provident Notes, starting its nineteenth 
vear of publication, has come out in a 
new bright format with a large size page, 
and two colors throughout the volume, 
also a number of new type faces. ©. 
Sumner Davis is editor of Provident 
Notes, which serves every month as a 
medium of exchange for the ideas of the 
fieldmen of the company. 





HAVE LUNCH WITH ORPHANS 
When the Dan Flickinger general 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life in Indiana held its annual meeting 
at Indianapolis agents had luncheon with 
children of the Indianapolis Orphans 
Home. 
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Hodell Vice-President 
Of Union Central Life 


pANSIERA BECOMES TREASURER 


Hatfield Assistant Vice-President; Spohr 
Auditor; Thompson Comptroller; 
Thayer, Sinclair Promoted 
Henry L. Hodell was elected vice- 
president of the Union Central Life last 
week, stepping up from the position of 
treasurer to which he was elected four 





HENRY L. HODELL 


Mr. Hodell has been with 


years ago. 
the Union Central thirty-seven years, 
starting as a clerk in the financial de- 
partment in 1899 shortly after his grad- 
uation in Lawrenceburg, Ind., where he 
was born. In 1911 he was made assist- 
ant chief clerk and since then has held 
the posts of chief clerk and assistant 
treasurer. In 1932 he was elected treas- 
urer to succeed Robert M. Green. 

The new treasurer is George Pansiera, 
who has been assistant treasurer. He 
was born and educated in Cincinnati, 
joined the company in 1907 after train- 
ing as an accountant. He has been man- 
ager of the statistical division, financial 
department; chief clerk there; personnel 
director for the company and assistant 
secretary before becoming assistant 
treasurer in 1932, 


C. Hatfield, formerly auditor, was 


elected assistant vice-president. A. A. 
Spohr, formerly assistant auditor, was 
elected auditor. Harry C. Thompson, 


formerly affiliated with Stagg, Mather, 
Hough, public accountants of New York, 
was elected comptroller. Ralph Thayer, 
formerly assistant secretary, was elected 
assistant treasurer. Hugh E. Sinclair, 
formerly district supervisor, was elected 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 


C. J. Murphy Forty Years 
A Union Central Director 


Clarence J. Murphy, Hamilton, cele- 
brated his fortieth year as a director of 
the Union Central when stockholders met 
for their annual meeting. A son of 
Peter Murphy, one of the founders of 
the company, he was born on a farm 
near Hamilton and educated at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Deleware. A form- 
er member of the Common Pleas Court 
of Butler County, he retired from the 
bench in 1929 after twenty-two years of 
Service there to devote his entire time 
to the affairs of the Union Central. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries e 
90 John Street, New York 








Telephone Beekman 3-6799 








Wright Launches Plans For 
Million Dollar Round Table 


Harry T. Wright, chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has launched his plans to make the meet- 
ing of the Round Table in Boston on 
September 22 one of the finest that 
group has ever held. The committee is 
working on several new features for the 
session and new developments will be 
announced from time to time. 

Producers who have paid for and re- 
ceived commissions on at least $1,000,000 
of regular life insurance during a twelve 
months period starting in 1935 and prior 
to September 1, 1936 are urged to notify 
Mr. Wright at 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Qualification forms and ques- 
tionnaires will be forwarded as soon as 
possible to those who make application 
for them. The committee is working for 
a large attendance at the Boston meet- 
ing. 





ACCIDENTAL DEATH RESERVES 

Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York has stipulated that reserves for ac- 
cidental death benefits included in or 
with life insurance policies issued on or 
after the first of this year shall, in the 
aggregate, be at least equal to the re- 
serves produced by one of the following 
accidental death mortality experiences 
combined with one of the mortality ta- 
bles permitted by law and interest at the 
rate of 344%: Metropolitan Accidental 


Death Mortality, published in Volume 
XXXIV of the Transactions of the Ac- 
tuarial Society. Inter-Company Acci- 
dental Death Mortality, published in 


Volume XXXV of the Transactions of 
the Actuarial Society. 





FILE PETITIONS IN WASHINGTON 

Petitions were filed this week with the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation board by Bruce E. Shep- 
herd, actuary. and Robert L. Hogg, as- 
sistant general counsel, in behalf of the 
Association of Life Presidents, seeking 
rulings that life insurance agents com- 
pensated principally on a commission 
basis are independent contractors and 
not employes within the meaning of the 
District's Unemployment Compensation 
Act. The petitions were filed in the 
names of Massachusetts Mutual and 
Mutual Life. 





CENTRAL STATES TO MEET 


At the annual stockholders meeting of 
the Central States Life to be held at 
St. Louis next Tuesday, thirteen direc- 
tors are to be elected who, in turn, will 
name the officers. It is reported in St. 
Louis financial circles that Arnold G. 
Stifel, St. Louis investment broker, may 
become more active in the company’s 
affairs. The Kansas City Life owns 30% 
of the Central States stock while Presi- 
dent George Graham is the largest in- 
dividual stockholder holding 10,000 of the 
80,000 shares. 





HEIFETZ LUNCHEON 

Samuel Heifetz, manager for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, was host to the 
members of his sales force at a luncheon 
Monday noon at the Sherman Hotel Bal 
Tabarin, to commemorate the company’s 
ninety-third anniversary. Jr. Preston 
Bradley was the principal speaker. 
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JAMES A. ROE 


General Agent 
FARMERS & TRADERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Retirement Income 


WHITEHALL 4-3633 
Juvenile 





Two Quarter-Century 
Men Paid Tribute 


IN JOHN A. STEVENSON AGENCY 


Thomas M. Scott, Big Producer, And 
Clarence K. Schonck, Superintendent, 
25 Years With Agency 





For a quarter century of service in 
the agency, marked by outstanding suc- 
cess and popularity among their associ- 
ates, two men were singled out at a 
special meeting of the John A. Steven- 
son agency, Penn Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday of this week. They are 
Thomas M. Scott, nationally prominent 
life underwriter and for years one of 
the country’s topmost producers, and 
Clarence K. Schonck, the able and popu- 
lar superintendent of the agency. 

Mr. Stevenson presented each of the 
two twenty-five year men with a fine 
Waltham watch as a memorial to their 


long period of efficient service. Their 
hundred associates in the agency were 
present at the special meeting. 

In 1907 Mr. Scott joined the Penn 


Mutual as an emergency stenographer to 
William H. Kingsley, now vice-president. 
Some years later he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent in the home office 
agency, now the John A. Stevenson 
agency, with the understanding that he 
might sell life insurance. His success 
was immediate and led directly to his 
becoming a full time agent on February 
1, 1911. In the eleven months of that 
year he paid for $314,126 on seventy- 
eight lives, his writings ranging from 
$1,000 to $22,500. He has averaged a 
policy a day for every working day dur- 
ing his twenty-five years as a full time 
producer, rolling up a grand total of 
more than $40,000,000. His average an- 
nual paid-for production during the last 
fifteen years has been $1,800,000. 

On October 7, 1897 Mr. Schonck also 
came to the Penn Mutual as a stenog- 


rapher. His first assignment was with 
the medical department. In January, 
1911, he was transferred to the home 


office agency with the title of assistant 
superintendent. Soon after the appoint- 
ment of the late William A. Law as 
president of the company Mr. Schonck 
was promoted to superintendent of the 
agency. He has filled that position with 
ability. 





ENJOIN DES MOINES CO. HEADS 

Injunction suits against two officers of 
the Union Mutual Life of Des Moines, 
William Schulz, Jr., president and gen- 
eral manager, and Carl G. Schulz, vice- 
president and_ secretary, have been 
brought by three policyholders and a 
temporary injunction granted. The per- 
manent injunction asks removal of those 
officers. 


ZACHER N. Y. VISITOR 
L. Edmund Zacher, president, Trav- 
elers, was a New York City visitor this 
week, 
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ABRAHAM ROSENSTEIN FETED 
Guest at Surprise Luncheon On Eighth 
Anniversary as Manager; Ross- 
man Speaks 
Celebrating his eighth anniversary as 
agency manager Abraham Rosenstein, 
Equitable Society, New York, located in 
the home office, was guest of honor at 
a surprise luncheon staged by the agency 
force at the Hotel Pennsylvania last Fri- 
day. Since he became agency manager 
in 1928 after a successful period as as- 
sistant manager in the agency of the lat 
Louis Lane, the Rosenstein agency has 
paid for a volume of $65,000,000 insur 

ance. 

Harold Rossman, the new agency su 
perintendent in this territory, was a 
guest speaker. He discussed the part- 
time problem and steps that are being 
taken to eliminate this barrier to thos« 
diligently working as full time under 
writers. David A. Freedman, who for 
twelve years has been the agency’s lead- 
ing producer, was toastmaster. He closed 
the meeting with an inspiring talk on 
theories of selling. 

Sylvester J. Walker, commander of the 
veteran legion of the agency, was chair- 
man of the committee which arranged 
the luncheon. Other speakers were Rob 
ert J. Manheimer, a leading producer; 
Raphael W. Pumpelly, agency Group su- 
pervisor, and Leon T. Leonard, a new 
agent. 


NEW HONOR FOR F. A. WALLIS 

Governor Chandler of Kentucky ap- 
pointed Frederick A. Wallis of Paris 
Ky., as chairman of the Board of Public 
Welfare. Wallis, a member of the Gov 
ernor’s reorganization commission, was 
among the Democratic candidates for 
Governor defeated in the primary. Wallis 
was formerly a New York City general 
agent of the Fidelity Mutual. 
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WAY WIND IS BLOWING 
There are many evidences of the im- 
provement in business to be found in the 
annual financial statements of the insur- 
ance companies. Compared with a couple 
of years ago it is a distinct pleasure to 
read these reports 

Another 
provement that has 


evidence of the general im 
taken 


business is the fact that last 


place in the 
insurance 
year it was necessary for the New York 
State Insurance Department to take over 
but one small insurance company as com- 
pared with twenty during the preceding 
The 1935 company 
state was a rehabilitation 


three years. single 

failure in this 

proceeding which terminated successfully 

with the company resuming business as 

an active insurer. 

TREND OF LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY INVESTMENTS 


In his annual report Superintendent 
Pink of New York State Insurance De- 
partment says assets of life insurance 


companies doing business in this state at 
the end of 1934 were distributed in ap- 
proximately the following proportions: 


U. S. Government Bonds...... 7.3% 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks.... 14.6 
Utility Bonds and Stocks...... 9.5 
State, County and Municipal.. 5.1 
ee SY 9c cs awawhwwe es . 60 
NE vc cdiwna ane aks 16.5 
EE ee ee rt 7.7 
NN on enn kee een 27.5 
Ree CY THON, caccecccatdace 5.8 


The Superintendent then discusses the 


subject of investment trends as far as 


these life insurance companies are con- 


cerned. 
Holdings of Government bonds have 
increased from 1.8% of total assets to 


7.3% since 1930. In the aggregate the 
companies appear to be averaging a yield 
However, 
the yield is considerably lower on new 


on these issues of almost 3%. 


purchases and this naturally tends to 
bring the average return down. 
investments have 
from 17% of total assets in 1930 to 14.6% 
in 1934 


facing 


Railroad decreased 
The companies are undoubtedly 


losses on some of these invest- 
ments but this should have no effect on 
their utility 


county 


stability. Investments in 


bonds and stocks and in state, 
and municipal bonds appear to be in sat 
isfactory condition. 

Real estate, now comprising approxi- 
mately 7.7% of the total assets of life 


insurance companies doing business in this 


state, has increased from 2.4% in 1930. 
This increase is due almost entirely to the 
acquisition of properties by foreclosure. 
The solution to the real estate problem 
hinges upon the ability of the companies 
to hold properties for a more favorable 
market even though at the moment th¢ 
investment return on them may be little 
or nothing, says the Superintendent. Some 
companies have adopted the practice of 
writing down their real estate each year 
through 


voluntary reductions 


original cost price. 


from the 
Others set up special 
reserves designated as “Real Estate De- 
preciation Fund” or some similar descrip- 
tion. “Conservatism justifies such treat- 
ment as it is impossible to predict in ad- 
vance whether or not losses may ulti- 
mately be sustained,” says Mr. Pink. 
“Certainly the prospect of loss is in- 
creased when the property is carried at 
the amount of the original mortgage plus 
foreclosure 


expenses, taxes, repairs and 


past due interest.” 

Farm mortgage investments have de- 
creased from 10.9% of total assets in 1930 
to 5.8% in 1934 and city mortgage invest- 
ments from 29.6% to 21.7% in the same 
period. The market liquidation of mort- 
gage loans during the past four years has 
been due largely to transfers to the real 
estate account and the investment of prac- 
tically all new funds in bonds. 

The same conservative practices which 
many companies are following in the 
handling of their real estate accounts has 
been noted in the treatment of mortgage 
investments by some of the companies. 
Past due interest is being written off as 
an asset and taxes and expenses are like- 
wise charged off instead of capitalized. 
When this is done the managements are 
looking ahead to the day when it may be 
necessary to foreclose. By writing off 
losses as they occur they avoid severe 
shocks to their surplus accounts or sud- 


den changes in dividend scales. 


Eric J. Wilson, production manager, 
Engelsman agency, Penn Mutual, New 
York, is speaking today at the Indianap- 
olis life underwriters’ sales congress. He 
is giving his well known talk “There 
Are No Strangers.” 

* * * 


S. B. Compton, who represents Crav- 
ens, Dargan & Co. of Houston at Craw- 
ford, Tex., is also owner, editor and pub- 
lisher of the weekly Crawford Sun. He 
pays special attention to safety and al- 
most every issue contains articles on that 
subject. 
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MAURICE S. SHERMAN 


Maurice S. Sherman, editor of the 
Hartford Courant, and one of the best 
friends of insurance in the newspaper 
business, has been elected a director of 
the Courant. A Dartmouth man he went 
into journalism; became editor of the 
Springfield Union; and then came to the 
Courant. In 1934 he delivered the Brom- 
ley lecture on journalism at Yale Uni- 
sity. 

es « 


Perez F. Huff, who has been doing a 
good job in planting the Bankers Na- 
tional Life on the Pacific Coast as resi- 
dent vice-president of that company in 
Los Angeles, is on East with Mrs. Huff 
and they have just returned from Ber- 
muda and Havana, having been members 
of the Bankers National convention party 
which took the cruise to those winter 
resort points. 


* * * 


Thomas J. Watson, president Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
and former president of Merchants As- 
sociation of New York and chairman of 
American section, International Chamber 
of Commerce, has taken the chairman- 
ship of the tenth anniversary committee 
which is being organized to celebrate the 
ten years’ history of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. The committee is 
planning an educational program as a 
feature of the celebration which will 
promote the use of commercial arbitra- 
tion in this country; particularly in New 
York City. 

+ 7 * 


Howard S. Cullman, vice-chairman of 
the Port of New York Authority, has 
accepted the post of vice-chairman of 
the sub-committee on safety at sea of 
the National Conference on Accident 
Prevention. Long a student of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, Mr. Cull- 
man has asked J. B. Weaver, direcior, 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, why a system of Federal 
workmen’s compensation should not be 
extended to those employed on Ameri- 
can ships. He expressed the hope this 
would be one result of the movement for 
greater maritime safety. Safe and effi- 
cient operation of American ships, he 
wrote, has a direct bearing on the safety 
and efficiency of the Port of New York. 

x * x 


Dwight Mead, general agent, commer- 
cial accident department, Pacific Mutual 
Life in Seattle, on January 17 completed 
twenty-five years of service in the acci- 
dent and health field. 





MICHAEL J. CLEARY 


M. J. Cleary, president, Northwestern 
Mutual, has accepted nomination for a 
second term as vice-president of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce. An- 
nual meeting and election is February 
25. Mr. Cleary is unopposed. 

* * * 

Rawlins M. Colquitt, member of the 
Texas legislature, has joined the solicit- 
ing staff of Andrews-McDowell Co., lo- 
cal insurance agents. 





London 
\MACKINNON 


Int. Rotogravure 


SIR PERCY GRAHAM 


Sir Percy Mackinnon, former chair- 
man of Lloyd’s, arrived in London by 
air recently after making a survey flight 
for an air service between England and 
Scandinavia. Sir Percy is chairman of 
British Continental Airways, the firm 
which is to operate the new service. It 
is intended to link Croydon with Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Malmo and 
Stockholm by means of a daily service 
in each direction. A passenger service 
is to be started in April, when two planes 
—one from Croydon and one from Stock- 
holm—will do the journey each day. A 
traveler will thus be able to reach 
Stockholm seven and one-half hours after 
leaving Croydon. 

oe 

Fred R. Breithut after three years of 
experience in the home office of the Pru- 
dential has been appointed agency super- 
visor of the Charles J. Zimmerman 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, Newark. 
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Manners in Business 
The Macmillan Co., New York pub- 
lishers, have gotten out a book on office 
bearing the caption, “Man- 
It is written by Eliza- 


secretaries, 
ners in Business.” 
beth Gregg MacGibbon. 

In literature about the book The Mac- 
millan Co. says secretaries may be com- 
petent in their work, but it asks: 

“Does your secretary or stenographer 
dress or 


have a fault in manners, per- 
sonality that annoys you; yet, is too per- 
sonal to call to her attention? Save 


yourself the embarrassment of mention- 
ing it. Place this new book within her 
reach,” 

This handbook is then described as a 
frank and practical discussion of all these 
points of ‘good breeding and agreeable 
personé ility which every girl in business 
is anxious to know and cultivate. It will 
greatly aid in maintaing congenial and 
pleasant relationships among the em- 
ployes as well as employe and employer. 
It will inform those who are ignorant 
of the best office etiquette and will rouse 
those who are careless. The author has 
had years of experience in the business 
world and has given counsel to thou- 
sands of girls throughout the country. 

* * + 
How Should Women in Offices Dress 
and How They Can Best Get 
Along With Others 

On the subject of what is appropriate 
in dress Mrs. MacGibbon in her new book 
says that most businesses are conservative 
and wish their offices to have a dignified 
“The 


room to an- 


and not a sexy atmosphere. girls 
who move about 
other or one desk to another have a great 
with setting the tone of an 


from one 


deal to do 


office. Certainly dignity is not achieved 
when stenographers wear flashy colors, 
extreme styles, dangling earrings, bang- 


ing bracelets or other superfluous acces- 
sories that would be correct for evening 
wear but are all wrong in the business 
scene,” she says. 

“Business dresses should be simply made 
and devoid of sashes, hanging bow ends 
and extreme cuffs, that are always get- 
ting into things. Preferably, the colors 
should be dark or at least not so loud that 
they will attract undue attention to the 
wearer. The moment a girl’s dress is too 
bright in color, too elaborately cut, or of 
too dressy a fabric—a velvet or trailing 
chiffon—she becomes conspicuous. When 
she dresses appropriately for business she 
won’t stop the men in the elevator nor 
create a commotion among the other girls 
in the office, but neither will she cause an 
official to say to the personnel director, 
‘I wish you’d tell Miss Blank not to come 
down dolled up like a Christmas tree.’” 

In a chapter headed “Getting Along 
With Others,” Mrs. MacGibbon says: 

“Women are said to be hard to get 




















they take everything 
themselves of- 


because 
They consider 


with 
personally. 


along 


fended when no offense is meant, and, 
according to their dispositions, sulk or 
storm or are otherwise unpleasant. When- 


ever a general reprimand is made, whether 
the shoe fits or not, they struggle to put 
it on. Also, they are apt to be bossy. 
Much as we criticize the ‘bossy boss,’ he 
is as nothing to the dominating woman in 
many organizations. The feminine in- 
stinct to want to run everything goes to 
its most violent extreme in business, where 
there are so many things that somebody 
has to run. Older women especially make 
themselves disliked because they cannot 
sit hack and let younger and less experi- 
enced persons do their work without tell- 
_ them all the time just how they should 
he doing it. 

“In starting a new job, the newcomer 
has especially to beware of the office gos- 
sin an individual who exists in practically 
every organization. It is the custom of 
the gossip to maroon the newcomer in the 
lunchroom or dressing room and tell her 
endless stories about the personnel or the 
husiness, showing both up in the worst 
light. If the new girl listens politely, she 
is apt to find herself talking, and the 
first thing she knows she will be quoted. 
If she ignores the scandal-monger, then 
she will be talked about in turn. The 
wise novice keeps so busy about her work 
that there is little time to’ talk; she never 
loiters in the rest room, and she gets away 
from the office as scon as the clock strikes 
five. 

“Another thing the beginner has to be 
on her guard against is the danger of 
being pumped. A girl who wishes to rise 
in the firm will do well to keep her eyes 
and ears open and her mouth shut. When 
she suspects she is being pumped, she 
should know nothing.” 

* * * 


The Author of ‘Manners in Business” 
MacGibbon, 
has had consid- 


Elizabeth Gregg author of 


“Manners in Business,’ 
erable experience as a business woman, a 
public speaker Educated in 
Stanford University, her first 
leaving college was that of auto- 
mobile editor of the Oakland Tribune. 
Then she went into an advertising agency 


and writer. 
position 


after 


writing. later became ad- 
for several large de- 
partment and furniture stores. For seven 
years she ran her own business, the only 
advertising agency on the Coast owned 
and operated by a woman. She was the 
only woman director of the California 
Advertising Service Association. Next, 
she became an account executive for the 
San Francisco office of Erwin Wasey & 
Co. She remained there five years until 
she came to New York. About a year 
and a half ago she began speaking before 
groups of girls at Y. W. C. A. business 
groups and other schools. She started 
writing on office etiquette for magazines 
She keeps up an extensive correspondence 
with a large number of girls. 


to learn copy 
vertising manager 


N. Y. Supreme Court Judge, Retired, 


Renews Insurance Co. Contacts 


The other day I read about the retire- 
ment from the bench of Associate Jus- 
tice Arthur S. Tompkins, Appellate Divi- 
sino, Supreme Court of New York State, 
and his resumption of the private prac- 
tice of law with the firm of Greenbaum, 
Wolff & E rnst, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York. The insurance interest in Justice 
Tompkins, now 70, is the fact that be- 
fore his judicial career began some thirty 
years ago he was one of the best trial 
attorneys of casualty insurance cases in 
the city and had a marvelous record in 
winning cases, whether in Rockland 
County, his own bailiwick; Brooklyn, or 
elsewhere in the state. 

He made many friendships among the 
home office men and one of the closest 
of them was with Frank G. Morris, then 
assistant United States manager of the 
Ocean Accident, now head of the Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty. The last case 
Mr. Tompkins tried before going on the 
bench was for Mr. Morris, and it is in- 
teresting that now in returning to his 
private practice, his first jury case will 
also be for Mr. Morris. Of judicial mien, 
a real psychologist in his appeal to 
jurors, Justice Tompkins looks and acts 
as vigorous as a man twenty years 
younger. His hobby, love of horses, may 
account for this, says Mr. Morris, who 
tells me that until recently Justice Tomp- 
kins himself ran his trotting horses in 
Goshen, N. Y., match races. Further- 
more, he claims to hold the best record 
for the trotting mile in the state. 

* * * 


Drinkwater, Former Insurance Man, 
Writes Best Poem on King George 


lt was a former insurance man, John 
Drinkwater, famous poet and playwright, 
who wrote the poem on the late King 
George which has been considered the 
best to appear on the King’s death. 

General disappointment was 
in Britain at the inadequacy of the ode 
to King George composed by Poet Laur- 
eate John Masefield. Mr. Masefield treats 
his duties as Poet Laureate very seriously 
and can always be relied upon to produce 
a poem for every historic occasion, but 
unfortunately inspiration cannot be or- 
dered. As a result some of his poorest 
work is to be found in his official poems. 
The “Daily Express” of London describes 
his ode as touching a “new low” in official 
verse and says that he should have left 
it in the Hollywood bedroom where he 
wrote it. 

The tribute of John Drinkwater, 


expressed 


on the 


other hand, has received high praise. 
Certainly it is the best effort the King’s 
death immediately brought forth. Drink- 


water’s effort ends: 


“Father and Friend and King, farewell: 
When this your age and ours is spoken, 
Your name shall be a creed to tell 

Of faith unbroken. 


“And in your land for evermore 
Shall be a deeper song to sing 
For all the honor that she bore 
When you were King.” 
# 4 * 
King George Lived Longer Than 
Doctors Expected 


It is estimated that in the week follow- 
ing King George’s death Lloyd's paid out 
£500,000 on policies of insurance against 
the death of the sovereign. This is a 
minor loss to Lloyd’s, being a mere frac- 
tion of the amount involved in the loss of 
a modern liner. 

On the afternoon of January 20, only 
a few hours before the King’s death, 
Lloyd’s rate to pay £100 in the event of 
his death before the end of February was 
50 guineas. It is suggested that this gen- 
erous quotation was influenced by the high 
regard which Lloyd’s underwriters always 
had for the King who not only laid the 
foundation-stone of their fine headquart- 
ers but later opened the building. 

Nevertheless, it is surprising that King 
George’s death was so unexpected in in- 


surance circles. Shortly after his death 
had been announced a lung expert told an 
English friend of mine that King ( 7eorge 
had been tubed for the whole of the seven 
vears of his life following his long illness 
in 1928. Sufferers from empyema can 
never expect a long life, he pointed out, 
and seven years is an exceptionally long 
span of life to follow such an illness. As 
the abscess on the lung never completely 
heals, a permanent drainage tube has to 
be inserted. This in itself is very weak- 
ening to a man of mature years. 
* * * 


Insurance in Germany 

Dr. Harald Mandt, general manager 
of the Albingia of Germany, answered 
some questions about current insurance 
situations in Germany in an address be- 
fore the London Insurance Institute. A 
nutshell review was in his first three 
paragraphs which follow: 

“German insurance has enjoyed for the 
past four years, as shown by its results, 
a period of normal development and even 
of prosperity. The company failures of 
the years 1929 and 1930 are almost for- 
goiten. After the collapse in those years 
of the Frankfurter Allegemeine, the Vat- 
erlandische & Rhenania and the Assecu- 
ranz-Union—offices which, according to 
their age, capital and scope of business 
belonged to the very first five German 
companies—public, press and authorities 
began to take a most intense interest in 
insurance matters. The intensity of the 
interest was due to the fact, apart from 
the size and importance of the compa- 
nies, that in all three cases the collapse 
was not caused by inevitable economic 
catastrophes, but by grave errors of 
judgment, megalomania and, in one of 
the cases, even by punishable acts of a 
number of leading persons. 

“An explanation for these most re- 
grettable occurrences can only be found 
in the demoralizing effects of a lost war 
and the devastations of the inflation pe- 
riod. Old and tried business principles 
were thrown overboard. Success alone 
decided, ways and: means being of no 
consideration. The billions with which 
we were working during the time of in- 
flation destroyed all sound judgment. In 


addition, after the return to the gold 
standard there prevailed the at least 
latent endeavor to recover the pre-war 


volume of business. Any chance of busi- 
ness was eagerly exploited, and in this 
respect especially marine reinsurance of 
fered ample facilities. 

“At the same time new spheres of ac- 
tivity were hunted for and, among other 
business, credit insurance was taken up 
Marine reinsurance and credit insurance 
have been the ruin of the Frankfurte1 
Allegemeine and of the Vaterlandische 
& Khenania, while in the case of the 
Assecuranz-Union the marine reinsur- 
ance treaties alone caused the collapse. 
\s a natural consequence of these fail- 


ures, state control was rightened, one 
of the new measures being that the an- 
nual balance sheets of the companies 
were to be audited by public auditors 


No balance sheet must now be published 
without a public auditor's certificate. A 
further consequence was a re-shuffling 
of the groups of companies which had 
formed themselves since the war.” 
— es 
Where Railroad Money Goes 

A calendar that receives a lot of com- 
ment and analysis is the one put out 
every year by the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern’ Railroads, 
showing what happens to railroad in- 
come, The 19% calendar shows the ex- 
penditures for 1934, last year for which 
the figures are available. 

According to the chart- 
all the income for more 
five months to pay wages. 
most of another month; material and 
supplies almost two months. After taxes 
and other expenses take a month apiece, 
interest would not only require the re- 
maining two months but seventeen days 
extra. The railroads did not earn their 
interest in 1934, the total balance for the 
year being a deficit of $150,305,974 after 
payment of interest and dividends 


calendar it took 
than the first 
Fuel takes up 
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F. I. A. to Broaden 
Field of Operations 


MORE CLASSES MADE ELIGIBLE 





Local Agents Will Get Overriding Com- 
missions on Brokered Business; 


Officers Re-elected 


As one step by stock fire insurance 
to meet increasing competition offered 
by mutuals and other non-stock insur- 
ers the Factory Insurance Association is 
broadening its field of activity to in- 
clude other than sprinklered manufactur- 
ing risks and wholesale warehouses. This 
highly efficient organization, with its 
large staff of inspectors and_ special 
agents located in many centers through- 
out the East and South and with head- 
quarters in Hartford, has for years 
served to hold large risks, subject to 
competition, for stock companies and 
agents and also to recapture many de- 
sirable lines from the mutuals. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
Factory Insurance Association were 
amended at the annual meeting held last 
Thursday at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York to permit the writing of unsprink- 
lered risks which may be considered ac- 
ceptable. Likewise the F.I.A. adopted a 
resolution of the executive committee 
providing for the payment of over-riding 
commissions to local agents on brokered 
business. As the F.I.A. does not offer 
its services on risks unless requested to 
do so by companies and their agents, 
this extension of activity will not place 
the organization in competition with local 
agents but will be of definite assistance 
to producers and companies who find 
themselves face to face with price com- 
petition. 

Text of Amendments 

The amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws which were adopted follow: 

“Article II—Object—Section 1: The 
wording to be amended so that it will 
read as follows: 

“This association shall direct its ef- 
forts toward meeting and combating 
competition from non-stock or other non- 
association companies. It shall not seek 
insurance upon property now written by 
association companics, nor in any way 
interfere with the business of the agents 
of association companies, nor with the 
rules and regulations of other insurance 
organizations whose membership is com- 
posed, wholly or in part, of members of 
this association. 

“By-laws, Section III — Acceptable 
Risks: The wording to be amended so 
that it will read as follows: 

“This association may write 
ceptable risk where: 

“(a) The insurance is carried by non- 


any ac- 


stock or other non-association compa- 
nies, or 
“(b) There is no insurance and the 


risk is subject to competition from non- 
stock or other non-association compa- 
nies, or 

“(c) The insurance is carried by asso- 
ciation companies and there is competi- 
tion from non-stock or other non-asso- 
ciation companies, providing a request in 
writing is made by the companies, agents 
or brokers having control of the entire 
insurance.” 

Commission Resolution 

The association also adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution dealing with commis- 
sions to local agents: 

“The executive committee unanimously 
recommends the early adoption of a plan 
contemplating that hereafter local agency 
recognition shall be given on all brok- 
ered business of the association by allo- 
cating to local agents the difference in 
commission between brokerage (not ex- 
ceeding 10%), and the association’s maxi- 
mum commission (15%) under whatever 


Agents’ Conference Held in 
Boston on High Commissions 


Members of the conference committee 
of the Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents and of the executive 
committee of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters met Wednesday in Boston 
to report on progress made in solving 
the difficulties existing between the two 
groups because of overhead writing by 
Boston agents and the use of the ex- 
cepted city commission in ordinary terri- 
tory. The agents also conferred with 
Commissioner F. J. DeCelles last Friday 
on the question of rates and commissions 
and the Madden bill proposing uniform 
commissions throughout Massachusetts 
was discussed. This bill, which would 
also confer on the Commissioner broad 
powers over rates and commissions, 
should be killed in committee, President 
Carroll K. Steele of the Massachusetts 
Association writes to agents. If the 
members of this association and the Bos- 
ton agents come to an agreement it is 
doubted whether the drastic Madden bill 
will be pressed for passage by the Com- 
missioner. 

Governor Curley of Massachusetts last 
week made known his desire to secure 
a 10% horizontal reduction in rates 
throughout the state, telling insurance 
men he would give them this week to 
think the matter over. 


WITH STANFORD, CLAIN & CO. 

Frederick A. Marsh, long well-known 
in New York insurance brokerage circles, 
has joined Stanford, Clain & Co., Inc., 
111 John Street, as vice-president. He 
was formerly for some years with H. 
Mosenthal & Son, Inc., and has had 
other experience. Stanford, Clain & Co. 
is an old-established brokerage house 
with many important connections. 








arrangement the executive committee 
shall deem advisable. 

“Note.—It is already the practice of 
the association to allow local agents the 
maximum commission of 15% on busi- 
ness placed by them with the association 
on risks located in the local agent’s re- 
spective agency territory.” 

Officers Are Retained 

All officers were re-elected. 
president, F. C. White, vice-president, 
Hartford Fire; vice-presidents, E. |] 
Sloan, vice-president, Aetna, and J. K. 
Hooker, vice-president, Automobile; sec- 
retary, J. H. Vreeland, manager, Scot- 
tish Union & National, and treasurer, 
Gilbert Kingan, president, Orient. 

Manager H. P. Smith reported that the 
association had a satisfactory year and 
that the amount of insurance in force 
is the largest in the forty-six years’ his- 
tory of the association. During the year 
the association had a net gain of 160 new 
risks and a premium volume that was ex- 
— only by the premiume of 192] ana 
1930. 
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“Take a tip from 
your check-book” ... 


The Alliance national advertising for February 
makes readers realize the importance of Resi- 
dence Contents Insurance. Having emphasized 
the need of dependable protection, the adver- 
tising tells readers to "Ask the Alliance Agent." 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








Underwriting Experience of 
Royal-Liverpool Companies 


The eight fire companies in the Royal- 
Liverpool combined wrote net 
premiums amounting to $30,152,153 in 
1935. Losses incurred were $10,516,836, 
adjustment expenses $896,764 and general 
expenses $15,252,227, leaving a trading 
gain of $3,486,326 or 11.56%. The Royal 
had net premiums of $8,684,561, a loss 
ratio of 34.69%, combined expense ratio 
of 54.18% and trading gain of $966,461 
or 11.13%. The Liverpool reported net 
premiums of $8,488,023, loss ratio of 
34.28%, combined expense ratio of 
53.72% and trading gain of $1,018,584, or 
12%. The Queen had a net premium in- 
come of $6,828,893, incurred loss ratio of 
35.55%, combined expense ratio of 52.88% 
and trading gain of $789,870, or 11.57%. 


groups 


OCHS TO EDIT AGENTS’ PAPER 

John N. Ochs, state agent of the Con- 
tinental in New Jersey, will be guest edi- 
tor of the March issue of The New 
Jersey Agent, published monthly by the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters. 
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J. A. Kexsey, President 


CAPITAL . ° ° . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° ° 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE . 
NET SURPLUS . . . ‘ 
TOTAL ASSETS : . . 


at $60,688.08 in the above are 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 


Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement December 31st, 1934 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,351,369.36 
212,275.00 
23,282.17 
2,587,232.01 
5,674,158.54 


Securities carried 









_——_—————————————— 


Pp in various States as required by law. 





BROOKLYN AGENTS WRITE CO’S 





Ask for Their Support in Campaign for 
Amendment to New York Fire 
Exchange Agreement 
The Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Association 
has sent a letter to each of the fire com- 
panies having membership in the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange request- 
ing earnest consideration and active in- 
terest in the proposal of the Brooklyn 
agents to prohibit Manhattan agents and 
company counters writing Brooklyn 
risks. William J. Manning, president of 
the agents’ association, says in part in 

his letter: 

“At the next meeting of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Tuesday Feb- 
ruary 11, 1936, a proposal to change 
the agreement will be presented. The 
effect of this change if adopted will be 
the elimination of overhead writing of 
Brooklyn business by New York City 
agents and local company counters. 

“The Brooklyn contact committee of 
the Exchange has agreed that Brooklyn 
agents are entitled to consideration of 
this important matter and has approved 
its presentation.” 





D. N. Iverson General Agent 
Of Century and Pacific Coast 


William A. McConnell, United States 
manager of the Century and the Pacific 
Coast Fire, announces the appointment 
of David Neal Iverson as general agent 
for both companies. Mr. Iverson was 
for a number of years assistant United 
States manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe and more recently vice- 
president of the Public Fire of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Iverson’s immediate duties will lie 
principally in developing the interesés of 
both the Century and Pacific Coast Fire 
throughout the country, in which work 
his lengthy experience will render him 
well qualified. 
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HAROLD WARNER: 


High Spots In Career of Royal-Liverpool Leader Who 
Has Been Ten Years In This Country and 
Thirty-five Years With The Organization 


By Clarence Axman 


Many astute observers of the Ameri- 
can scene hold the opinion that one of 
the most important posts in the inter- 
national world of business is that of 
chief helmsman of the Royal-Liverpool 
fleet of insurance companies in the 
United States. That estimate is based 
on the size of the fleet, its responsibili- 
ties, the amount of its premiums, the 
character of its business, the type of its 
executive personnel, the traditions which 
are lived up to and the nature of its 
past performances in the crucial periods 
of fire insurance history, such as confla- 
grations. 

That chief helmsman is Harold War- 
ner whose anniversaries of ten years in 
this country and thirty-five years with 
the organization were celebrated at the 
Waldorf-Astoria by his 
January 31. This story is not a review 
of the Royal-Liverpool fleet activities in 
this country, but is a sketch of Harold 
Warner, the man, with some high spots 
which have dotted his career. 

It is a type of career which has fasci- 


associates on 


nated Americans for generations—the 
rise to top leadership of a thirteen-year- 
old boy who dug up a job of his own, 
quit school, and fought his way with his 
own resources, always having a goal in 
sight, a born decision-maker, sacrificing 
none of his principles as he continued 
his climb, and displaying undaunted 
courage. 
His Early Education 

During his boyhood and in the early 
stages of his career Mr. Warner encoun- 
tered some pretty jarring situations in 
contacts of a personal nature—situations 
which were extremely disillusioning and 
which would have wrecked the future of 
a weaker man or made him hopelessly 
cynical. Instead, from each incident he 
broadened his viewpoint, drank deep 
from the fount of philosophy; the ex- 
periences also bringing out the flint in 
his character. It made him able to read 
his fellow men and it endowed him with 
convictions which have clung tenaciously 
to him in the passing years, causing him 
to avoid waste or profligacy, giving him 
a horror of misconduct, a disgust for 
unethical deviations. Likewise, the other 
side of the picture was emphasized—rec- 
ognition of talent and integrity in asso- 
Ciates, pleasure in encouraging develop- 
ment of those daily carrying on the ex- 
ecutive work with him. 

First Job Paws $1.25 a Week 


Mr. Warner was born in Seaforth, 
Liverpool, son of a man who was then 
manager of the New York Life in Man- 
chester, England. He attended Baines 
Institute at Waterloo, Oakes Institute at 
Walton, and Eccles Grammar School at 
Eccles, England. The boy was fasci- 
nated by business and was impatient to 
go to work; wanted to be earning his 
own living more than he wanted to go 
to school. He got no encouragement in 
this direction at home as his parents 
wanted him to continue at school. 

Whenever he could get hold of the 





HAROLD WARNER 


evening paper he would go through it 
looking for advertisements by people in 
need of boys. On finding such an ad, 
the next thing was to get the stamp 
money. A letter was written and finally 
he received a reply which came from H. 


C. Young & Co., cotton waste merchants, 
Manchester. The morning he got the 
letter he did not go to school, but has- 
tened down to the merchants. They were 
impressed and asked him when he could 
start work. He said immediately. When 
he didn’t arrive home for luncheon or 
the evening meal his parents were wor- 
ried, and after he told them he had ob- 
tained a position there was an extended 
argument. He had made up his mind to 
continue with the job, threats were of 
no avail, and finally there was a family 
compromise in which he promised to go 
to night school four nights a week for 
a period of years. 

He continued with the Young outfit 
for a year. The prospects not looking 
bright, he found another job, this time 
with an outfit of wall paper manufactur- 
ers. He was an invoice clerk with bet- 
ter pay than he received in the cotton 
waste business where he had been get- 
ting 5 bob a week. The wall paper con- 
cern paid him 7/6, which sum figured 
in United States money as nearly $2, 
a bob being a shilling and six pence 
being 12 cents. 

How He Became Fire Insurance Man 

One of the friends of his father was 
George Hampton Barber. They were 
not only friends but had been associated 
in the life insurance business. Barber 


Royal-Liverpool Associates Give 


Dinner to 


Ten years ago Harold Warner came 
over to this country to be United States 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe and after a time was made United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups. When he left Liverpool, where 
he had been assistant manager, he had 
already been a quarter of a century with 
the organization. 

Mr. Warner’s associates in the fire, 
casualty and marine divisions of the 
groups, gave him a testimonial dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on January 31 in 
honor of his anniversaries. From Boston 
came John J. Cornish and Thomas R. 
Young of Field & Cowles, who are de- 
partmental manager of the Royal, New- 
ark and American & Foreign; and from 
Atlanta came Samuel Y. Tupper, South- 
ern manager of the Royal, Queen, New- 
ark and American & Foreign. Mr. Tup- 
per was in an isolated section of Texas 
when he was informed about the dinner. 
He took a long automobile ride to a 
Texas railroad point from where he got a 
train for New York, arriving just in time 
for the dinner. Mr. Tupper’s father was 
Southern manager of the Queen for 
years. 

Those At Dinner 

Others attending the dinner, with their 
affiliations, follow: 

Walter S. Barton, assistant secretary, Globe 
Indemnity. 

Harold T. Cartlidge, deputy U. S. manager, 
Royal-Liverpool. 

James B. Clancy, setretary, Royal Indemnity. 


Harold Warner 


Harold C, Conick, assistant U. §S. 
Royal-Liverpool. 

John J. Cornish, Field & Cowles. 

Moses A, Craig, vice-president, Globe Indem- 
nity. 

Eric E. Ellis, president, American & Foreign; 
underwriter, British & Foreign. 

Walter F. Farrar, assistant marine manager, 
Globe. 

Wm. H. Galentine, general attorney, Globe 
Indemnity. 

Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president, Globe In- 
demnity. 

Milton H. Grannatt, assistant U. S. manager, 
Royal-Liverpool. 

Alexander B. Grant, assistant U. S. 
manager, L. & L. & G. 

Everett W. Hotchkin, manager Western De- 
partment, Royal-Liverpool. 

Henry C. Houlihan, general attorney, metro- 
politan district, Globe Indemnity, Royal Indem- 
nity, Eagle Indemnity. 

George Inselman, assistant underwriter, Brit 
ish & Foreign. 

Frank E, Jenkins, New York manager, Royal- 
Liverpool. 

Thomas F, Jennings, vice-president, Royal In- 
demnity. 

George F. Neiley, assistant U. S. manager, 
Royal Indemnity. 

Sigourney F. Nininger, manager 
partment, Royal Liverpool. 

Charles A. Nottingham, assistant U. S. man- 
ager, Royal Liverpool. 

Frank |. O'Neill. president, Royal Indemnity. 

F. S. Perryman, actuary, Royal Indemnity. 

Charles L. Purdin, manager Northwestern de- 
partment, Royal-Liverpool. 

A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe Indemnity. 

Emil Scheitlin, treasurer, Globe Indemnity. 

Kenneth Spencer, vice-president, Globe In- 
demnity. 

Claude FE 
nity. 

Samuel Y. Tupper, Southern manager, Royal. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Trinder, treasurer, Royal Indem- 


was ambitious and went to Birmingham 
where he started the Midland Employ- 
ers Mutual Assurance Co,, which, by the 
way, is still going and is prosperous. Up 
to that time workmen’s compensation 
had not been written. As the Midland 
Employers Mutual Assurance seemed to 
be safely launched, after a time Barber 
thought he would start a fire company 
on the same basis. He got in touch with 
Harold Warner’s father who agreed to 
come to Birmingham and take the Mid- 
land Employers while Barber started to 
form the Birmingham Mutual Fire in 
which he got the Chamberlain family in- 
terested. Herbert Chamberlain became 
chairman of the two companies. That 
meant a lot. To have the Chamberlain 
family interested in any venture in Bir- 
mingham was a splendid augury for suc- 
It is today one of the most promi- 
nent families in the world. its activities 
in political and civic matters being well 
known. 

When Harold Warner’s father moved 
to Birmingham the family moved with 
him, which meant that Harold had to 
give up his job in Manchester. The job 
he got in Birmingham marked his entry 
into the fire insurance business. The 
position was chief clerk in the Birming- 
ham Mutual Fire. The title was rather 
fancy as he was really what is called on 
this side a glorified office boy. He went 
to work in January, 1900. The company 
got through nine months without a loss 
Warner knew who all the initial policy- 
holders were, and he can remember to 
this day the vivid circumstances of that 
first loss, news of which was communi- 
cated to him by telephone. Lightning 
struck the barn of a man living in Cov- 
entry named W. H. Herbert. There was 
great excitement in the office, and satis- 
faction too, as the loss was settled for 
$40. 

First Introduction to Hugh Lewis 

In 1902 Barber got out of the fire com- 
pany because he was appointed secretary 
of the Birmingham Gas Co., which was 
quite a position in those days. That in- 
cident had a most important bearing 
upon the business life of Harold War- 
ner because Barber was succeeded in the 
fire company by Hugh Lewis, who in 
later years was to become one of the 
most colorful of world insurance mana- 
gers, a great character, an unusual in- 
tellect, an outstanding personality. When 
Lewis got the new appointment he was 
manager in Birmingham of the Northern 

Eventually, Warner became Lewis’ 
chief lieutenant, but no one in 1902 could 
have prophesied the development of that 
relationship. Warner was only 18 at the 
time; was belligerent and sensitive; went 
on a rampage if he thought anyone in 
the office was trying to take advantage 
of him or tried to trample on his dig- 
nity and self-respect, and even resigned 
a couple of times, Lewis talking him out 
of the resignations and handing out phil- 
osophy like a Dutch uncle. Although 
only a boy, Warner was in charge of the 
reinsurance department. 

Within a year after Lewis had arrived 
he changed the name of the company to 
the Central Insurance Co. and moved the 
head office from Birmingham to London 

Those first few weeks in London wer: 

(Continued on Page 3H) 
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Insurance High Lights In Report 


Of Louis H. Pink to N. Y. Legislature 


The most widely read document in fire insurance circles this week was the 
seventy-seventh annual report of the New York Insurance Department to the state 
legislature. Superintendent Louis H. Pink treats many subjects at length and 
extracts from the report dealing with life insurance and casualty insurance are 
published in those two departments of this issue of The Eastern Underwriter. Mat- 
ters of particular interest to fire and marine men are presented on this page. 

The New York Insurance Department this year is not going to recommend the 
passage of a large number of bills by the state legislature. Superintendent Louis 
H. Pink, in submitting his annual report at Albany this week, says that aside from 
some minor modifications which will be called to the legislature’s attention there 
are only two major statutory changes necessitating action in 1936. It is recom- 
mended that the law relating to title insurance be revised at,once and the Depart- 
ment is supporting the Commissioners’ uniform bill, already” introduced, providing 
for the efficient liquidation of large interstate insurance companies. 

During the past few years a number of amendments which to the New York 
Department have seemed important from the point of view of the insuring public 
have been rejected by the legislature, says Superintendent Pink. The Department 
will not sponsor many of these rejected bills this year because it may wish to in- 
corporate them in the proposed revised law which will give the legislature the oppor- 
tunity of “seeing as a whole the philosophy of supervision which underlies the De- 
partment’s program. This procedure will give to the legislature a much better 
chance to determine upon the objectives of insurance supervision in this state and 
to accept or reject these specific proposals in the light of that determination.’ 

However, even though the Insurance Department will curtail its legislative rec- 
ommendations until the work of recodifying the insurance law under the direction 
of Deputy Superintendent Edwin W. Patterson is completed, the seventy-seventh 
annual report of the Superintendent is much longer than usual. This year’s report 
includes, in addition to a careful analysis of the Department’s work, a discussion 
of important long-range problems facing the industry, ne for new 
legislation and an sauna encyc clopedic account in every-day language of the mech- 
anism of insurance company supervision. 

It is explained that the expanded report is prompted by the desire of the De- 
partment to effect a complete revision of the State Insurance Law next year and to 
have the general principles and theories of its supervising tasks well known to 
legislators and others interested in a codified law. This revision is under way and 
is expected to be presented to the 1937 legislature. 

Many subjects of interest to fire and marine insurance men are treated in the 
report. Some of these are as follows: Unauthorized insurers, multiple line opera- 
tions, fire and marine company results, examination of companies, limitation in 
investments, subsidiaries, affiliates and interlocking directorates, tendency toward 
uniformity, theory of rate regulation, rebating and discrimination and taxes and fees. 
Some idea of the provisions to be incorporated in the forthcoming revised insurance 
law bill may be pats from the remarks of Superintendent Pink in this year’s 
report, extracts from which follow: 


° surers, such as London Lloyds, which are 
Unauthorized Insurers under proper supervision in their home 
With approximately 830 insurance com- state or country but cannot legally do 
business through agents in this state be- 


associations qualified to do : 
cause they are unlicensed. 


panies and 
business in the state, there appears to 
Sinking Sources of Unlicensed 


be little or no necessity for residents of ‘ 
Operations 


New York to procure insurance cover- ie 
It is difficult for the Department to get 


age from insurers not duly authorized to er : : 
adequate information with regard to un- 


transac sines » state. is ¢ 

—— act business in the , tate It 1S 4 authorized insurance as the business is 
fact, however, that considerable insur- pot done through recognized channels 
ance is written for citizens of New York The Department therefore requests 


those engaged in the insurance business 
as well as the general public for assist- 
ance in obtaining data for its guidance 
Department or an) in this matter. It is the Department’s 
desire to ascertain through what sources 
unlicensed underwriters operate in New 
York and an attempt will also be made 
to secure a comparative analysis of the 
extent to which the unlicensed insurance 
insurers. One is comparatively small market has been used within recent years 
companies which have their home offices and why it is employed. . 

in some other state and often are not It is known that to some extent un- 
regulated by that state because they are authorized insurance is purchased in ig- 
incorporated under some statute other norance of the fact that the insurer is 
than the insurance law. They do not pot licensed and often is ineligible for a 
maintain adequate reserves and do not certificate of authority by reason of the 
operate properly on an insurance basis unsoundness of its condition and meth- 
They live on their income ona hand-to- cds of doing business. It is apparent in 
mouth basis and there is no assurance other cases that such insurance is bought 
that they will be able to meet payments with full knowledge of the unlicensed 
under their policies as they fall due. In- character of the insurer either because 
surance in such companies, which some- of price considerations or scope of cov- 
times describe themselves as benevolent erage. The Department is particularly 
societies or benefit associations, often desirous of determining the reasons why 
proves to be a total loss. The second insurance is consciously placed in the 


class consists of larger unauthorized in- unlicensed market and with such infor- 


by unauthorized insurers, despite the fact 
that they are not under the supervision 
of the 
other branch of the state government, 


Insurance 


and are not usually amenable to the jur- 
isdiction of New York state courts. 


There are two classes of unauthorized 


Blakeman & Shutes 
PINK 


LOUIS H. 


mation hopes to work a solution of this 
evil 


Multiple Line Operations 


For many years controversy has exist- 
ed over the so-called multiple line prob- 
lem. One school of thought has main- 
tained that the public good requires the 
rigid segregation of insurance into cate- 
gories (life, fire and casualty) which are 
mutually exclusive each one of the oth- 
ers. This has been and is the prevailing 
rule in New York and most other states 
and is sometimes referred to as the 
\merican system. As a result when a 
group engaged in one form of insurance 
business desires to enter one of the other 
fields it is necessary to form a new cor- 
poration for that purpose. 

Another school of thought points to 
the advantages to be gained from com- 
bining all forms of insurance or at least 
fire and casualty forms in one company; 
in other words, to permit one corpora- 
tion to write multiple lines. Many Euro- 
pean insurance companies have operated 
successfully on this plan for a great 
many years, 

Regardless of the merits of the con- 
troversy it would be undesirable after 
operating in New York for years under 
the separation of powers theory to sud- 
denly and completely reverse this policy. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the convenience of the insuring pub- 
lic would be better served in some cases 
by more comprehensive coverages than 
are now possible. Take for example the 
case of the automobile. It is manifestly 
desirable that different forms of fire and 
casualty insurance which concerns the 
automobile owner should be combined in 
a comprehensive policy. At the present 
time this cannot be done except to a 
limited degree and through a joint policy 
of a fire company and a casualty com- 
pany. 


Householders’ Comprehensive 
Another broad form of coverage which 
has been discussed recently is the so- 
called householder’s comprehensive pol- 
icy under which many forms of protec- 
tion are issued. A discussion’ of the 





technical features of such insurance can- 
not be undertaken but it should be noted 
that where there is considerable public 
demand for a form of coverage which 
cannot be supplied by companies doing 
business under laws of the state there isa 
tendency upon the part of the public to 
turn to unauthorized carriers. This js 
not sufficient cause for ignoring princi- 
ples designed to safeguard the insuring 
public, but it is an adequate reason for 
re-examination of the classification of 
underwriting powers to make sure that 
the forbidden combination is not prohib- 
ited merely because of historical acci- 
dent. 

The Insurance Department has come 
to feel definitely that some experimental 
revision of the traditional policy of New 
York is desirable for the purpose of per- 
mitting companies to broaden their coy- 
erages to meet modern conditions. Just 
what form this trial step should take is a 
matter which must receive careful con- 
sideration. It is probable that fire com- 
panies should be given limited casualty 
powers and casualty companies empow- 
ered to grant fire insurance coverage in 
some instances. 


Fire Insurance Companies 


The favorable loss experience enjoyed 
by fire insurance companies throughout 
the United States during the past few 
years continued without interruption in 
1935. The total fire losses reported i 
the United States for ten months ending 
October 31, 1935, the only available data 
to date, were 9.2 per cent less than for 
the same period in 1934 and 21 per cent 
less than in the corresponding period in 
1933. 

There was a slight improvement in 
premium writings during the year. Up 
to September 30, 1935, premium volume 
increased approximately 3% over the 
same period in 1934. The continued fav- 
orable loss experience will be reflected 
in the underwriting experience for the 
year. It is expected that companies gen- 
erally will report underwriting profits for 
1935. 


Examination of Companies 


Perhaps the most important power 
granted to the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance under the Insurance Law is his 
right of visitation. It is only through a 
comprehensive examination into the con- 
dition and affairs of an insurance cor- 
poration that a supervisory official may 
definitely assure himself that the com- 
pany is in satisfactory financial condition 
and that its business is being conducted 
properly. The Superintendent may ex- 
amine any insurance company doing 
business or purporting to do business in 
the state as often as he deems it expedi- 
ent. There is a definite statutory re- 
quirement, however, that he must exam- 
ine domestic companies within certain 
fixed time limits. In general he must 
examine mutual automobile fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies every two 
years, life and casualty companies and 
mutual employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation corporations every 
three yeafs and all other types of insur- 
ance companies, pension funds and re- 
tirement systems every five years. The 
Superintendent of Insurance is author- 
ized to examine state and city pension 
funds under the respective statutes un- 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Phoenix of Hartford Advances 





11 Members of Official Staff 


Gustetter, Blake, Ross, Holton and Cothran Are Vice-Presi- 
dents; Holmgren Made Comptroller; Five Elected 
Assistant Secretaries 


Eleven members of the executive staff 
of the Phoenix of Hartford received pro- 
motions at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the company last week. Fred- 
erick C. Gustetter, secretary, was made 
vice-president and secretary. Others 
were elected to their respective offices 
by the directors of the Phoenix and the 
Connecticut Fire as follows: 

F. Minot Blake and Lee R. Ross, sec- 
retaries, were made vice-presidents. 
George W. Holton and Perrin C. Coth- 
ran, secretaries, were made vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries. Albin C. Holm- 
gren, auditor, was made comptroller. 

Chester A. Snow, superintendent; 
Charles H. Latham, Jr., general agent; 
Roger F. Montgomery, superintendent ; 
Philip W. Scheide, general agent; and 
John A. North, special agent, were made 
assistant secretaries. 

Careers of Vice-Presidents 

Frederick C. Gustetter, vice-president 
and secretary, was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. On September 12, 1882 he was 
employed by General Agent H. M. Ma- 
gill as a clerk in the Western branch 
office of the Phoenix of Hartford, and 
has served the company continuously 
ever since. During the years 1890 and 
1891 he traveled in the states of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota as special agent, 
iater becoming chief clerk in the West- 
ern branch office of the company. When 
that department was moved from Cincin- 
nati to Hartford in 1913 he was appoint- 
ed agency superintendent. In 1916 he 
was elected an assistant secretary, and 
was made a secretary in 1923. 

F. Minot Blake, vice-president, is a na- 
tive of Boston, son of the late Edward 
D. Blake, for more than fifty years a 
prominent local agent in that city. He 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the class of 
1299 and after a short period with manu- 
facturing concerns was employed by the 
Underwriters Bureau of New England in 
1902. He joined the engineering depart- 
ment of the Phoenix at its Western 
branch in Cincinnati in 1905. In 1907 he 
was called to the home office as general 
inspector in the risk department of the 
company. He was appointed superin- 
tendent in 1909, was elected an assistant 
secretary in 1919 and made a secretary 
in 1928. 

Lee R. Ross, vice-president, is a native 
of Iowa, and a graduate of the Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, in the 
class of 1906. In July of that year he 
entered the insurance business in the 
Southern branch office of the London & 
Liverpool & Globe at New Orleans, La. 
In December 1906, he removed to New 
York City and was employed as inspec- 
tor by the Underwriters’ Bureau of. the 
Middle & Southern States. He began 
service with the Phoenix as general in- 
spector at the home office in 1909. On 
November 1, 1910, he was transferred to 
the Western department of the company 
at Cincinnati in charge of the special 
risk department. In August 1913, he was 
again called to Hartford as superintend- 
ent of newly organized special risk de- 
partment of the Connecticut Fire. In 
1917 this department was merged with 
that of the Phoenix and Mr. Ross was 
given charge of the western territory. 
He was elected an assistant secretary in 


1923, and was made a secretary in July 
1928, in charge of the then newly or- 
ganized inland marine department of the 
company. Mr. Ross also has charge of 
the general cover department and of the 
brokerage department. 


Vice-Presidents and Secretaries 


George W. Holton, vice-president and 
secretary, is a native of Iowa. As a 
school boy he spent odd hours in a local 
agency office at Clinton, Iowa. His first 
employment in the insurance business 
was in the local agency office of Bren- 
nan, Love & Co. at Omaha, Nebr., in the 
year 1895. In 1900 he was appointed by 
the Germania Fire Insurance Company 
as state agent for Iowa. In 1907 he en- 
tered the service of the Phoenix as state 
agent for Towa. In March 1923 he was 
transferred to a field comprising eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey and 
Delaware. In 1926 he was elected an 
assistant secretary of the company and 
was made a secretary in 1929. 

Perrin C. Cothran, vice-president and 
secretary, is a native of South Carolina 
and was graduated from Clemson Col- 
lege that state in 1904. For a time he 
was a civil engineer in southwestern 
Virginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. 
In 1910 he began insurance work with 
the North Carolina Home as an inspec- 
tor in North Carolina. Later he was 
special agent for the Connecticut Fire. 

He resigned in 1917 and enlisted in the 
Army receiving the commission of cap- 
tain in the engineer corps. He was pro- 
moted to major and served in France and 
Belgium where he was cited for bravery 
in action and later commissioned as 
lieutenant-colonel of engineers. He was 
mustered out of the Army in 1919 and 
went to Brazil as local manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 
He resigned in 1926 to become special 
agent for the Phoenix of Hartford in the 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jer- 
sey and Delaware field. In February 1928 
he was called to the home office as an 
assistant secretary and was made a sec- 
retary in 1929. At the present time he 
is a colonel, United States Army Engi- 
neers (Reserve). 

Albin C. Holmgren, comptroller, is a 
native of Minnesota. In 1918 he was em- 
ployed as auditor of the Minneapolis Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, now a 
subsidiary of the Phoenix of Hartford. 
In 1928 he was made secretary of that 
company. In 1933 he was transferred to 
the Cook County, IIL. office of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford and was called to the 
home office as auditor after the retire- 
ment of the late Vice-President Edward 
Chaplin, January 1, 1935. 


Assistant Secretaries 


Chester A. Snow, assistant secretary, 
is a native of Chicago, and is a graduate 
of the Armour Institute of Technology 
of that city. He entered the service of 
the Phoenix at its western branch in 
Cincinnati, June 15, 1912. He was trans- 
ferred to the Cook County, IIL, office of 
the company in 1913 where he served as 
general inspector. He was called to the 
home office in 1918 and was appointed 
superintendent of the special risk de- 
partment July 1, 1928. 

Charles H. Latham, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary, is a native of Hartford. In 1905 he 
entered the employ of the Phoenix of 
Hartford. In 1915 the company estab- 
lished a department for the writing of 
insurances on automobiles. Given the 
opportunity to assist in that work, Mr. 
Latham soon made himself of real value. 
In 1926 he was appointed general agent 


in charge of the company’s automobile 
department. 

Roger F. Montgomery, assistant secte- 
tary, is a native of Hartford. He entered 
the employ of the Phoenix in 1905 as a 
clerk in the loss department. He has 
rendered capable service under several 
general adjusters and in 1923 was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
loss department. In 1929 he was ad- 
vanced to the post of superintendent. 

Philip W. Scheide, assistant secretary, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. After grad- 
uating from Yale University in the class 
of 1924 he entered the employ of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. specializing in 
office and field on inland marine covers. 
On July 15, 1928 he was engaged by the 
Phoenix as general agent in charge of 
underwriting in its then newly organized 
inland marine department. 

John A. North, assistant secretary, 
was born in New Haven. Prior to en- 
tering college he served a brief appren- 
ticeship in the home office of the Phoe- 
nix. He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in the class of 1925. He was 
permanently employed by the Phoenix in 
July of that year and was sent to Texas 
as special agent. He was transferred in 
July 1929 to a field comprising the state 
of Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts where, as special agent of the Con- 
necticut Fire, his work stood out. 

Figures for 1935 

Net premiums written by the Phoenix 
of Hartford group in 1935 amounted to 
$14,242,149, a gain of $536,795 over 1934. 
Operations of the group showed losses in- 
curred of $4,577,041 or 32.1% of pre- 
miums against 35.7% in 1934. The ex- 
pense ratio advanced to 494% from 
49.1% the year before and the loss ad- 
justment expense ratio was 2% compared 
with 27%. President Edward Milligan 
told stockholders of the companies last 
week that taxes are mounting and more 
an important item in expenses. Principal 
items in the reports of the Phoenix, 
Connecticut Fire and Equitable Fire & 
Marine, comprising the group, are as fol- 
lows: 


Phoenix. 
Assets ..... $41,432,562 Increase $3,653,340 
Surplus .... 24,839,324 Increase 3,589,205 
Reserve .... 8,031,322 Increase 117,132 
Connecticut. 
stair aT 21,107,968 Increase 1,977,542 
Surplus .... 13,070,293 Increase 2,056,579 
Reserve 4,846,487 Increase 70,683 
Equitable. 
Assets ..... 6,654,075 Increase 622,706 
Surplus 4,431,263 Increase 598,513 
Reserve 969,297 Increase 14,136 
Phoenix-Connecticut- Equitable. 
ee ee 69,194,605 Increase 6,253,589 
Surplus . 42,340,882 Increase 6,244,298 
Reserve 13,847,107 Increase 201,953 





New U. & O. Clause 


(Continued from Page 1) 


while the coinsurance clause has required 
that insurance be carried on a gross 
basis which includes all expenses. As- 
sureds are often unable to determine in 
advance what expenses will continue if a 
fire occurs and in the past losses have 
been complicated because an assured and 
his insurers differed widely on expense 
questions. The new agreed amount 
clause provides that a prospective assured 
fill out a work sheet which he signs, 
giving a summary of his receipts and 
expenses for the past year and an esti- 
mate of what he expects to do during the 
year his U. & O. policy is to be in effect. 


Addition to Rule Book 


Following is the new section of the 
use and occupancy rule covering the 
agreed amount clause: 


““(a) The agreed amount clause herein pro- 
vided may only be attached to policies written 
under the co-insurance use and occupancy form 
No. 8, subject to the following conditions, any- 
thing to the contrary in other sections of this 
rule notwithstanding. The agreed amount clause 
may only be used when permission for its use 
for a named insured has been specifically promul- 
gated for a stipulated agreed amount or amounts 
effective until a stated date. The _ stipulated 
agreed amounts shall not be less than 80% of 
the full annual amount shown in the statement 
filed as required by paragraph (c) of this section. 

“NOTE: The ‘stated date’ (the date to be en- 


February 7, 1936 


tered in the agreed amount clause) will be d 
termined by the rating organization and normally 
be one year after the date of promulgation cf 
permission to use an agreed amount clause for 
the named insured. A longer or shorter Period 
may be used in connection with the initial prom 
ulgation in order that the ‘stated date’ will allow 
the insured a reasonable period after the end of 
his fiscal year and at the same time provide for 
the annual readjustment of the agreed amount 
as soon after the end of the insured’s fiscal year 
as can be reasonably arranged. Normally the 
‘stated date’ once fixed will remain unchanged 
from year to year as the permission to use the 
Agreed Amount Clause is extended by specific 
promulgation. ‘ 

“(b) The agreed amount clause may only be 
used in connection with use and occupancy poli. 
cies covering non-manufacturing risks rated as 
sprinklered, or policies covering non-manufactur 
ing risks rated as fireproof. 

Agreed Amount Clause 

“In consideration of the rate and form under 
which this policy is written and of the Statement 
filed by the insured, it is a condition of thsi 
Oe Poin ca vieeeeeclekeeu +e, at noon 
and no longer, or if this insurance expires prior 
to said date, until the expiration date of this 
policy, that in the application of the conditions 
of the co-insurance clause attached to this pol. 
icy, 80% of the ‘sum’ referred to in paragraph 
(a) in said clause is agreed to be $........ 
and 80% of that part of the payroll described. in 
ee (b) in said clause, is agreed to be 

“*On the date and time above specified, the 
above agreement shall cease to apply and the 
conditions of the 80% co-insurance clause at- 
tached to this policy shall then apply without 
modification unless otherwise provided by en. 
dorsement attached thereto. ; 

“*This agreed amount clause attaches and be 
CUMDED CORIIOD S 6:66:60 vevctnwiasé I< 


: ).,...at noon, 

Attached to and forming part of Policy No...... 

i Oh TS Insurance Company 
OS Gbske eka wd seca ceewads ; 
cd EERE: CEE Agency, 
LT eT Ce Agent.’ 





“(c)STATEMENT OF USE AND oOcCU 
PANCY VALUE—It shall be a condition prece 
dent to the promulgation of permission to use 
the agreed amount clause that the insured shall 
file with Dt 5:6 tenn hamen bain rating organization 
a satisfactory statement of the use and occu 
pancy value determined as required by this 
organization. 

““(d) RATES—Rates to be those provided for 
the 80% co-insurance use and occupancy form 
for mercantiles or non-manufacturing property 
(See Section 28 (b) of this Rule), with no re. 
duction for stipulated amounts or insurance in 
excess of 80% of the full annual amount shown 
in the filed statement. 


“(e) EFFECTIVE PERIOD—The date to be 
stipulated in the agreed amount clause shall be 
not later than the date specified. Prior to the 
specified date the insured shall file a new state- 
ment as required by paragraph (c) and after 
the effective period of the agreed amount clause 
has been extended by specific promulgation all 
outstanding policies should be endorsed extend- 
ing the effective period of the agreed amounts 
for another year with such adjustment in the 
stipulated amounts as may be required. This 
shall be done by the attachment of the above 
agreed amount clause with the new expiration 
date and stipulated amounts. When the above 
clause is used for this purpose the date on 
which it becomes effective shall be definitely 
stated therein.” 


How the Clause Is Used 

With respect to actually promulgating 
the agreed amounts to be used it has 
been assumed that the promulgation 
would cover the following essentials: 

First—That the agreed amount clause 
may be used on use and occupancy poli- 
cies written in the name of the applicant 
(who has filed a statement of his usc 
and occupancy value). Sccond—That 
the agreed amounts are as follows..... 
or that the agreed amounts may be ob- 
tained on application. Third—That the 
agreed amounts and agreed amount 
clause may be made effective until...... 


The following may be helpful in un- 
derstanding the contemplated procedure 
in connection with the agreed amount 
clause. 

The agreed amount clause may be used 
on policies written for a year or when 
permitted by the use and occupancy 
term rule for a term. In either case, 
assuming that the insured filed a state- 
ment in January, 1936, for the year be- 
ginning February 1, 1936, the agreed 
amounts as shown therein would be ef- 
fective until February 1, 1937. All use 
and occupancy policies in effect on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936, should then have the 
agreed amount clause attached which 
would be .in each case effective until 
February 1, 1937, and any renewals tak- 
ing effect during the year ending Febru- 
ary 1, 1937, would carry the same agreed 
amount clause which in each case would 
be effective only until February 1, 1937. 


(Concluded on Page 37) 
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vessels. Insurance is the only financial safeguard against Marine Disaster. 


17 DISHONESTY 


TO GUARD AGAINST 
1 FIRE 9 LIGHTNING a 
2™moTOR 10 MARINE 
ACCIDENT DISASTER 
JWINDSTORM 11 RAILROAD 
& TORNADO WRECK 
4 PERSONAL 12 FALLING 
ACCIDENT AIRCRAFT 
5 SICKNESS 13 EXPLOSION 
6 DAMAGE 14 RIOTor CIVIL 
CLAIMS COMMOTION 
7 BURGLARY 1S EARTHQUAKE 
8 ROBBERY 16 FORGERY 


sais The sea is an arch deceiver. Sunlit and shimmering with gorgeous colors she appears a pleasure 
sats pond for our giant liners. Yet, how swiftly this peaceful aspect can be lashed to fatal fury. 


Hurricanes, icebergs, fogs. rocks, reefs, fire and explosion continue to take their toll of our mightiest 


Shipmasters love the sea but never trust her! When she smiles her beauty is wonderful but when 
storms rage and the demons of destruction take the helm the bravest tremble before her might! 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark. New Jersey -oarcawizeo/895 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. —oncamueo (953 
The Mechanics Insurance Co.of Philadelphia ° 1854 
Superior Fire Insurance Company 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance CoofNY. » 1674 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT 

B44 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 10 Park Place 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT Newark, New Jersey 


461 BAY STREET. TORONTO. CANADA 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company cscesne 1B 92 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 

" 1671 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee “ 1870 

Commerciai Casualty Insurance Company 

PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 BUSH STREET. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 


912 COMMERCE STREET. OALLAS, TEXAS 


» 1666 
“ 1909 
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Left to Right: H. T. Cartlidge, deputy U. S. manager; G. F. Neiley, asst. U. S. manager; M. H. Grannatt, asst. U. S. 
manager; E. W. Hotchkin, manager, Western dept.; H. C. Conick, asst. U. S. manager; Harold Warner, U. S. manager; C. A. 





ROYAL-LIVERPOOL FIRE EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE 








Brown Bros. 


Nottingham, asst. U. S. manager; S. F. Nininger, manager, Eastern dept.; F. E. Jenkins, manager, New York State; C. L. Pur- 
din, manager, New England dept.; E. S. Waggaman, manager, Southern dept. 


Warner Career 


(Continued from Page 29) 
tough. Warner had never been away 
from home before, and soon after he 
arrived he had to do an unusual amount 
of night work. The company was moved 
on December 5, 1902 and between then 
and Christmas it bought and transferred 
to its books all the home business of the 
old British Dominions. The routine 
work which consumed so many hours 
consisted largely of looking over and 
checking up on the dual liabilities 

Experience in Branch Offices 

The Central grew rapidly under Hugh 
Lewis’ direction and it was not long 
before Warner began to attract his at- 
tention and he began giving him some 
assignments to build up some weak spots 
in the field. After being in London 
about two years Manager Lewis called 
in Warner and told him to go to the 
Leeds office which was not getting the 
results he wanted. He appointed War- 
ner chief clerk of the Leeds branch. 

Warner tackled his new post with his 
customary vigor, late hours having little 
significance, and did so well that inside 
of a year Lewis sent for Warner again 
and told him that the Glasgow office 
needed more pep and organization; so 
he was made chief clerk in Glasgow, 
where he remained for three years. 

The next assignment was more im- 
portant. Things weren’t going right for 
the Central in Cardiff and Warner was 
sent there as acting manager although 
he preferred to remain in Glasgow. Lewis 
told him he could regard the Cardiff post 
as temporary and he would keep the 
Glasgow job open for him. Warner was 


just as active and progressive in Cardiff 
as he had been in the other towns, but 
six months went by without hearing any- 
thing definite from the head office. At 
this time, in about 1907, the Central was 
suddenly acquired by the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Co. Warner 
in a letter suggested that it would be ad- 
vantageous to amalgamate the offices of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe and 
Central. At the time the Central was 
doing twice the volume of business that 
the L. & L. & G. did in Cardiff. 

Lewis sent a conv of the letter to 
General Manager Dent of the L. & L. 
& G. in Liverpool, who sent one of the 
company’s assistant secretaries to Car- 
diff. Developments followed. They fi- 
nally resulted in Lewis being made Lon- 
don manager of the L. & L. & G. as 
well as general manager of the Central. 
For the time being both companies were 
operated as separate entities. Warner 
was appointed Cardiff manager of both 
companies, the L. & L. & G. manager 
at Cardiff being transferred to Plymouth. 

In Cardiff Warner before long became 
the most talked of insurance man in 
town. He was not only a terrific worker 
but he went out for business with full 
steam on, and got it. 


Called to Head Office of L. & L. & G. 


The next move was to send Warner 
to Birmingham, where he was placed in 
charge of the Central’s office. One day 
the manager called on Warner in Bir- 
mingham and told him that it had been 
decided that the Central would give up 
direct writing and that the two compa- 
nies would be merged in the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. Warner was to be 
made assistant manager of the L. & L. 


& G. in Birmingham, and in charge of all 
fieldmen and production. He didn’t care 
much for this as he had been manager 
of small offices for seven years and per- 
mitted to exercise his own judgment, and 
now he would have to take orders from 
somebody else. However, a year later he 
was appointed manager of the Birming- 
ham _ branch. 

Next promotion was to be manager of 
the L. & L. & G.’s biggest branch of- 
fice—that of Manchester, his old home. 
He continued in that post until Hugh 
Lewis was appointed general manager of 
the L. & L. & G., succeeding Mr. Dent 
upon the latter’s retirement. Lewis was 
appointed on January 1, 1921, and on 
January 2 Warner was asked if he would 
go to Liverpool and give temporary as- 
sistance. In April Lewis called him into 
his room. Some other executives were 
there. Lewis said: “Let me introduce to 
you, gentlemen, our new assistant sec- 
retary.” It was a surprise to Warner 
as the chief had not intimated that he 
was to be appointed an officer of the 
company. 


Made U. S. Manager of L. & L. & G. 


Warner proved himself invaluable at 
the head office and it was not long be- 
fore he became Hugh Lewis’ chief lieu- 
tenant. He got the title of assistant 
manager and remained in Liverpool un- 
til he came to the United States to be 
manager in this country of ‘the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. He was not a 
stranger in the United States as he had 
been sent over on four trips. The first 
one was thirteen years ago when he 
made a three months’ observation tour. 
He had been told to study the country, 
note insurance conditions, and to get 


acquainted with L. & L. & G. people 
throughout the nation. That first trip 
was an eye-opener, not only because of 
the tremendous impression America 
made upon him, but also he got to know 
at first hand the splendid position which 
the Liverpool & London & Globe occy- 
pied there, and to understand the rea- 
sons for its great American prestige, 
Early in 1926 Lewis broke the news 
to Warner that he was to be transferred 
to America. It was news indeed, as the 
assistant manager had moved into a new 
home only ten days before. When he 
left for the U. S. A. he was told that 
his title as assistant manager at the home 
office would be retained. But whether 
it was a temporary sojourn or not, War- 
ner left on his new assignment, deter- 
mined that he would tackle it as ener- 
getically, intelligently and conscientiously 
as he knew how. : 


Appointed Head of Royal-Liverpool 
Group 


In 1919 the Royal had gotten control 
of the L. & L. & G,, one of the most 
important changes in stock ownership in 
the historv of the business, both com- 
panies being world leaders. Because of 
the interlinking situations, the logical 
move was to make one man head of the 
fire insurance fleet, and in 1929 that hon- 
or in the United States went to Mr. 
Warner, who since his coming to this 
country had become one of the out- 
standing British managers. 

Many problems of various kinds con- 
fronted the new manager of the fleet, 
and among the outstanding changes 
which were made, only after a close 
study of conditions, were those of co- 
ordination and the building up of a more 
compact organization. 

During the three years previous, ar- 
rangements had been consummated to 
close the Southern department of the L. 
& L. & G. at New Orleans and move it 
to New York City. Subsequently, the 
Western department of the L. & L. & G. 
was moved from Chicago to New York, 
that company’s consolidated office then 
being located in the Pershing Square 
Building, Forty-second Street and Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Soon after Mr. Warner’s appointment 
as United States manager of both groups 
the Western department of the compa- 
nies of the Royal group were moved 
from Chicago to New York. 


150 William Street 


To further consolidate the activities of 
the interests now represented in New 
York it was necessary to erect an annex 
to the building of the Royal Insurance 
Co. at 150 William Street, and this was 
accomplished without altering the sym- 
metry of that building, a handsome struc- 
ture. 

Later, all of the fire departments in 
New York City were housed at 150 Wil- 
liam Street, and, subsquently, the head 
offices of the Royal Indemnity, Eagle 
Indemnity and Globe Indemnity, the cas- 
ualty affiliates of the groups, were moved 
to the same location. 

Consolidation of these denartments un- 
der one roof carries with it much more 
than mere physical movement. Of the 
fire companies, the Royal, the L. & L. 
& G., the Queen and the Newark had 
operated separately, and while the fun- 
damentals of accounting, statistical oper- 
ations and underwriting were essentially 
the same, the detailed operations varied 
in many respects. The present-day dif- 
ficulties presented in the handling of 
accounting and statistical activities, many 
of which are necessitated by the require- 
ments of the various states, offer a very 
major problem. 

Then too, in such a series of amalga- 
mations, there is the question of the as- 
similation -of staff, finding the proper 
level for each personality where jobs are 
duplicated. 

But far beyond any of the other 
problems is the most important one of 
underwriting policy. There is little set 
down in text books as a guide to general 


(Concluded on Page 40) 
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'News 


Record Turnout At 10th Annual 
Dinner of Independent Brokers 


The biggest turnout in the history of 


the Independent Brokers Association of 
Brooklyn, including two former insur- 
ance commissioners, most of the top of- 
ficials of the New York Insurance De- 
partment and the executives of many in- 
surance organizations, attended the tenth 
annual dinner and dance of the associa- 
tion held at Park Manor, Brooklyn, 
Thursday evening, January 30. Supreme 
Court Justice Albert Conway, former 
Superintendent of Insurance, was toast- 
master. Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
sent a message that only a last minute 
call tor a cabinet meeting by Governor 
Lehman prevented his attendance. The 
other former Superintendent present was 
George S. Van Schaick. 

Rosan and Werbelovsky Honored 

The dinner was also made a tribute to 
Samuel D. Rosan of the C. B. Knight 
Avency in recognition of his seven con- 
secutive years’ service as president of the 
organization. The members gave him a 
handsome radio set, the presentation be- 
ing made by Judge Conway. A similar 
radio set was presented to Moe Wer- 
belovsky to whom much credit was given 
for the dinner and the splendid turnout 


of approximately 400, more than 100 
vreater than last year. Arthur Arnow, 
vice-president, Brooklyn Insurance 


Brokers Association, presented the radio 
to Mrs. Werbelovsky and paid a fine 
tribute to her husband who, he said, was 
not only tireless in working for the in- 
terests of the association on committees 
and in other ways, but had, without ex- 
pense to the association, furnished it 
with office space and carried on much of 
its detail work. President Rosan an- 
nounced that plans are under way to es- 
tablish a permanent office as association 
headquarters with a library for the use 
of members. 

Mr. Werbelovsky opened the meeting 
and presented Judge Conway who scems 
to be the perpetual toastmaster for brok- 
crs’ association meetings. 

Judge Conway had many nice things 
to say about President Rosan, recalling 
that when he was Superintendent and 
confronted with many problems affect- 
ing the business, he frequently called in 
company executives, agents and brokers 
to discuss these problems. One of those 
whom he used to call in regularly, he 
said, was Mr. Rosan whom he found 
always ready to cooperate, gave the Sup- 
erintendent all the aid possible in his 
capacity as officer of the Brokers Associ- 
ation and in doing so gained the con- 
fidence of the Insurance Department. 

President Rosan, in his address, re- 
viewed the activities of the association 
calling special attention to the important 
apprenticeship bill which the association 
had a considerable part in having enacted 
into law and pledged cooperation with all 
other insurance organizations in further- 
ing the interests of the business. Presi- 
dent Rosan’s remarks are given more 
fully elsewhere on this page 

Clark Finds Outlook Cheerful 


Introducing Rollin M. Clark, First 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, as 
the alter ego of the Superintendent, 
Judge Conway said that he was one of 
the most valuable men in the Insurance 
Department. Mr. Clark, in his brief talk, 
said that the Independent Brokers Asso- 
ciation deserved great credit for the 
place it has made for itself in the busi- 
ness in the past ten years as it started 
with only a dozen members. He said 
the outlook for the insurance business 
and the brokers was sound. Insurance 
has come back. An evidence of this is 
that last year the Insurance Department 
took over only one company and that a 
mutual liability company which was re- 
habilitated. During the three preceding 
years, he pointed out, the Department 
took over twenty companies. The In- 
surance Department, said Mr. Clark, has 
been appreciative of the cooperation that 
has been given it by the association. The 
standing committee of insurance men, 
created by Judge Conway when he was 
Superintendent, had proved invaluable, 
Mr. Clark said, and was always ready to 
cooperate with the Department. 

Mr. Clark said he was proud of the 
fact that he had the privilege of serving 
under former Superintendent Van 
Schaick, and he said that the business 
and the state owes the latter a debt of 
gratitude. 

In introducing Mr. Van Schaick, Judge 
Conway said that retiring superintend- 
ents like to have men of unusual ability 
succeed them, and Mr. Van Schaick, he 
said, was one of the great superintend- 
ents of insurance of New York. Mr. 
Van Schaick spoke only briefly, express- 
ing his pleasure at the opportunity of 


(Continued on Page 37) 


Clinton P. Hamilton Agency of 


President Rosan Tells 
Brokers of New Plans 


TO OPEN OFFICE AND LIBRARY 


Independent Brokers Association to En- 
large Activities Giving Broad Educa- 
tional Opportunities to Members 





The past year was one of the most 
fruitful in point of service to the insur- 
ance business and to its members and 
was a fitting rounding out of its first 
decade, President Samuel D. Rosan told 
the Independent Brokers Association at 
its tenth annual dinner last week an 





SAMUEL PD. 


ROSAN 


account of which appears in another col- 


umn. Looking ahead to the association 
activities for the coming year President 
Rosan formulated a platform calling for 
a strengthening of the qualification bill, 
greater educational opportunities for 
members and enlarged association affilia- 
tions and activities. A permanent meet- 
ing room and library will be established 
for members. 

In his talk President 
part: 

“The most important accomplishment 
for us in 1935 was the passage of the 
Apprenticeship Bill on clerkship, which 
protects the public against uninformed 
brokers by making new applicants take 
a course on insurance in a recognized 
school, or serve an apprenticeship in a 
broker’s office or company or agency for 

(Continued on Page 40) 


Rosan said, in 


Brooklyn Marks Two Anniversaries 


The first two months of 1936 mark 
interesting milestones in the history of 
the Clinton P. Hamilton insurance 
agency, 194 Broadway, Brooklyn. Janu- 
ary 1 was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the agency’ representation of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, while February will 
bring a still oider anniversary, the agen- 
cy’s thirty-fifth birthday as one of the 
Aetna Fire’s Brooklyn agents. This 
lengthy representation of two _ such 
prominent companies evidences a fine 
record for successful underwriting on 
the part of Mr. Hamilton and his or- 
ganization. Other companies have been 
in the agency for lengthy periods, the 
“voungest” span of representation being 
ten years. 

The agency of Clinton P. Hamilton 
ranks among the outstanding underwrit- 
ing offices of the metropolitan area. A\l- 
though it is located away from the reg- 
ular pedestrian lanes of the Brooklyn 
insurance district, it’s well equipped of- 
fices on the first and second floors of 


194 Broadway, in the Eastern district of 
3rooklyn, provide every requirement ex- 
cept the advantages usually attributed to 
a readily accessible address. The east- 
ern district of Brooklyn was an im- 
portant insurance center in the now 
somewhat distant era when the Exchange 
rules divided Brooklyn into two districts, 
the eastern and western. 


Location of Office Not Essential to 
Success 


Following this change all except a few 
insurance offices moved from the eastern 
to the western section. The continued 
year-by-year growth and mounting pres- 
tige of Mr. Hamilton’s office evidences 
once again the fact that office location 
is incidental but not essential to success 
in the New York underwriting field, just 
as a home office location in a large city 
is not essential to the success of an in- 
surance company. 

The Clinton P. Hamilton agency. be- 
came known by that name in December, 
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1908, when Mr. Hamilton succeeded L. 
1). Giroux, his step-father, who estab- 
lished the agency in 1898. The former, 
who embarked upon his insurance ca- 
reer two years previously, became as- 
sociated with the agency at its incep- 
tion. The Aetna (Fire) entered the of- 
fice in February, 1901. 

Mr. Hamilton is a trustee of the Bush- 
wick Savings Bank. Of American Rev- 
olutionary ancestry on both sides, he 
himself served in the Spanish-American 
War as a member of the Puerto Rican 
expedition under General Nelson A. 
Miles. He enlisted as a corporal, came 
home a sergeant and a short time after- 
wards was made captain of the veterans’ 
organization (known as the Wm. H. 
Hubbell Camp, named after the com- 
manding officer, Col. Wm. H. Hubbell). 

He is also a life member of both the 
Shriners and the Elks and a member of 
the Veterans of the 47th Regiment As- 
sociation. Mr. Hamilton was commodore 
of the old Jamaica Bay Yacht Club and 
is a former president of the Eckford 
Club of Brooklyn (a nationally famous 
club in its hey-day—and known as the 
“mother of baseball”). Mr. Hamilton 
has taken an active part in the Brook- 
lyn Fire Agents Association since its 
inception. 

Associated with Mr. Hamilton for the 
past twenty-seven years is John Treiber, 
also well-known and an underwriter of 
high standing. 





BOWLING TOURNAMENT ENTRIES 

The Insurance Athletic Association, 
177, Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces that the entries for the N. Y. 
Insurance Bowling Tournament are now 
open. Entries will close February 13. 
Those insurance men who are interested 
are asked to mail their entries to the 
I. A. A., 177 Broadway, or call Cort- 
landt 7-5797. 

A. J. Fryburg, well-known insurance 
broker of 65 Court Street, Brooklyn, at- 
tended the agents’ convention of the 
Continental American Life at Wilming- 
ton, Del., recently. 
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Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Fi- 
delity & Casualty and other companies 
of the America Fore insurance and in- 
demnity group, in a letter to the agents 
of the companies, has included three 
charts giving evidence of business recov- 
ery. The charts were prepared by the 
research department of the companies 
and are under the general headings busi- 
ness activity, construction volume and 
wholesale prices. 

Commenting on the subject, Mr. 
Sturm says :— 

“We leave behind us a year beset with 
conflicting movements but one that in- 


dicates encouraging evidence of prog- 
ress towards recovery. The year 1935 
saw general business activity increase by 
nearly 15% over 1934. Of greater im- 
portance was the determination of busi- 
ness itself to grip the situation and solve 
its problems. 

“To mect these changing conditions 
we feel that insurance companies must 
make intensive studies of present eco- 
nomic conditions and so render prompt 
service to the insuring public. 

“A chart has been prepared by our 
research department, of the economic 
stages of our country during the past 
four years, which is worthy of study.’ 

Explanation of Charts 

Explaining the charts the research de- 
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is not a forecast. 
It is presented simply because the ma- 
jority of indices and charts shown today 
1926 figures 


com- 


and com- 
prehensive “character of the components 
those three selected pre- 
padi a ae complete picture of our in- 
dustrial movements. 

“The _ point month is used as base 
and each monthly 
g roe ia ie represents an actual per- 
gee above the low points of the de- 


volume of construction for the past two 
years by the public utilities is of partic- 
ular interest as to possible increase in 
construction work next year. In previ- 
ous years monthly construction work by 
the utilities ran from $125,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. In 1935 expenditures by the 
utilities scarcely averaged $10,000,000 per 
month. That the utilities have reached a 
point for new construction is beyond 
question. 

“A similar scarcity of new work has 
been reached in the residential field. 
Last year saw a step up to some $600,- 
000,000 of new and modernization resi- 
dential construction. The void of previ- 
ous years is not yet filled in the resi- 
dential field.” 





Brokers’ Di 
(Continued from Page 3%) 

renewing old associations with the of- 
ficers and members of the organization. 

As the dinner was held on the night 
of President Roosevelt’s birthday, an oc- 
casion of many affairs to raise funds for 
those afflicted with infantile paralysis, 
Judge Conway announced that the as- 
sociation would again contribute to 
the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. 

James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, who was to be 
present was prevented from attending 
because of illness. 

Guests of Honor 


Among guests of honor, in addition to 
the speakers already named, were—from 
the Insurance Department, George H. 
lamison, chief, licensing bureau; Joseph 
’. Lawler, chief examiner, qualification 
bureau; LaVerne J. Wood, chief, com- 
plaint bureau; and Charles A. Wheeler, 
chief examiner, casualty bureau. 

Others among the guests of honor 


were Senator Jacob J. Schwartzwald; 
Assemblyman Edward S. Moran, Jr.; 
Julian Lucas, president, National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Brokers, Inc.; Bern- 
hard Stern, president, Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association ; Arthur 
Arnow, vice-president, Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association; W. J. Man- 
ning, president, Brooklyn Fire Agents 
Association; Paul Simon, president, Gen- 
eral Brokers Association of the Metro- 
politan District, Inc.; Thomas W. Buck- 
ley, president, Bronx Insurance Men’s 
Association; J. Somes McClellan, presi- 
dent, Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York; and John J. Roe, Jr., vice- 
president, New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc. 

Also guests of honor were Samuel R. 
Feller, former first deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, member of the law 
firm of Mullen & Feller; Lew A. Wal- 
lace, chairman, executive committee, In- 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York; Leonard L. Saunders, executive 
secretary, Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York; Elles M. Derby, 
executive manager, Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York; 
and Professor Saul B. Ackerman, pro- 
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February 1, 1937, and prior to that date 
a new agreed amount clause should be 
attached to each of the outstanding poli- 
cies, each new clause being effective un- 
til February 1, 1938. In these new clauses 
the new agreed amount would be stipu- 
lated. In every case the total amount 
of use and occupancy insurance should 
at least equal the agreed amount. 


Whether the insurance be written un- 
der annual or term policies, the plan 
calls for annual statements of the in- 
sured’s use and occupancy value and the 
endorsement at one fixed date each year 
of all outstanding use and occupancy 
policies extending the effective period of 
the agreed amount clause with such ad- 
justments in the agreed amounts and the 
amount of insurance as may be required 
to conform to the changes in the in- 
sured’s use and occupancy values. 

The initial date for filing of annual 
use and occupancy values should be ar- 
ranged by the agent and rating organiza- 
tion to suit the reasonable needs of the 
insured with reference to the end of his 
fiscal year. Once established under nor- 
mal conditions, it will not be subject to 
change. 








N. Y. Fire Department Should Again 
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Supervise Fire Hazard Inspections 


By Percy Bugbee, 
Assistant Managing Director, N. F. P. A. 


The principle of utilizing municipal 
fire departments for the prevention of 
fires in addition to their duties in fight- 
ing fires has been generally recognized 
and adopted during the past two decades. 
New York City has abandoned this prin- 
ciple. The prescribed duty of the New 
York Fire Department is now only to 
fight fires; no longer to prevent them. 
Officers or men in the New York Fire 
Department have no right to order a 
correction of a fire hazard of even the 
simplest kind, to see that standpipes and 
sprinklers and other fire protection 
equipment in buildings are maintained in 
proper manner, or in any way to act to 
prevent fires or control fire hazards. 
Members of that department must re- 
spond to fires and endanger their lives 
in fighting them, but they have no say 
as to the construction, protection, or fire 
hazards in the properties where they 
may at any time risk death. 


Dangers of Situation 


We believe this situation to be unfair, 
inefficient and potentially dangerous to 
the welfare of the people of New York. 
It is a situation which will inevitably lead 
to increased fire hazards and increased 
fire losses. It is a situation which has 
already materially affected the morale 
of the New York Fire Department. 

The present peculiar and unique struc- 
ture of the New York City government 
has been responsible for this situation. 
Under the present administrative set-up 
the fire department is city-wide under 
the control of a Fire Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. The Mayor is 
the supreme authority. The building de- 
partments of the city, however, are not 
under the Mayor but under the control 
of borough presidents. There is a sep- 
arate building department for each of 
the five boroughs of New York. The 
two departments, therefore, that are pri- 


PERCY BUGBEE 


marily concerned with the question of 
protection of property against fire are 
not coordinated and are under divided 
authority, a situation which does not ex- 
ist in any other city in the United States. 

In May, 1933, due to pressure brought 
by the building departments of certain 
of the boroughs, the state legislature of 
New York adopted a bill known as the 
McCall bill which abolished the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention in the New York 
Fire Department and transferred the 
powers and duties of this bureau and its 
personnel to the building departments of 
the five boroughs. "This was the first 
step in breaking down the control of the 
fire department over fire hazards. The 
National Fire Protection Association 





protested this action 
time, 

Following this the fire department, act- 
ing on the opinion of the City Corpora- 
tion Counsel, built up its Bureau of Com- 
bustibles and Explosives which had 
charge of the storage, sale, use and 
handling of combustible materials 
throughout the city. Confusion existed 
as to the exact jurisdiction of this bu- 
reau and of the fire prevention bureaus 
of the building departments, with the 
general public, as always in such con- 
troversies, the loser. 


strongly at the 


This situation, however, was clarified 
on January 14, 1936, under a ruling of 
the New York Court of Appeals which 
found that the McCall bill, passed in 
1933, through its wording was all inclu- 
sive and embraced all of the fire pre- 
vention powers and duties of the fire 
department. Under this decision the 
Bureau of Combustibles and Explosives 
in the fire department was also wiped 
out and the fire department is now left 
without any fire prevention authority 
whatsoever. 


Firemen Discontinue Inspections 


One of the most effective forms of 
inspection for fire hazards is the day 
by day inspection by the firemen from 
each of the two hundred and eighty odd 
fire stations scattered throughout the en- 
tire New York area. These men under 
the old procedure discovered the ordi- 
nary common fire hazards and secured 
correction at once or referred them to 
the fire prevention bureau for correction. 
Under the new plan such inspection by 
the firemen has been practically discon- 
tinued. The firemen have no legal right 
to order corrections of any hazards that 
they may encounter and if they do en- 
counter such hazards are required to 
refer them for correction to another de- 
partment under another juisdiction. It is 
the natural feeling of the officers and 
men of the department that as they are 
deprived of any control routine inspec- 
tion work by them is not necessary or 
rven considered desirable. 

The present city laws and ordinances 
for the control of fire hazards and for 
proper construction and fire protection 
have been developed haphazardly over 
a long period of years. Regulations on 
various matters affecting fire protection 
and fire prevention are found scattered 
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through half a dozen various laws, ordj- 
nances, codes and regulations, The ex- 
act responsibility and jurisdiction which 
should be assumed by a city building de- 
partment and by a city fire department 
are usually difficult to determine, Partic- 
ularly in a large city, and have caused 
confusion and trouble in other cities be- 
side New York. 


Codification of Fire Laws Needed 


There are several steps necessary to 
take to correct the existing very unsatis- 
factory and dangerous situation in New 
York City, not the least of these bein 
a codification of the fire laws and a 
nances to bring them into one specific 
document and the establishment of the 
proper relation between the matter to be 
contained in the city building code and 
in the fire prevention code. This js not 
an insuperable or impossible thing to 
accomplish. It is necessary to effect any 
sort of efficient administration over fire 
protection matters. The National Fire 
Protection Association has repeatedly 
recommended to various New York 
authorities that codification of the fire 
laws be made. A committee was estab- 
lished by former Mayor O’Brien for this 
purpose but did not make progress, _ 

The most important immediate step 
that must be taken is to secure the enact- 
ment of a bill in the New York State 
Legislature giving the fire department 
control over combustibles and explosives 
[wo such bills supplementing each other 
have been introduced. They are known 
as the Mandelbaum bills. They are Sen- 
ate and Assembly bills Nos. 458 and 459. 
rhe adoption of bills of this character 
was practically recommended in the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals in its 
recent finding. 

Still further steps will be necessary to 
re-establish the Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion in the New York Fire Department. 
We have recommended such a course to 
the New York Charter Revision Com- 
mission now preparing a new charter for 
the city, believing that giving the fire 
department the proper authority for fire 
prevention inspection work is _ funda- 
mental and should be a provision of the 
city charter. 

New York City cannot afford to let 
disputes between city departments and 
political jealousies affect this vital mat- 
ter of control of fire hazards. The situ- 
ation which now exists has developed 
over a period of time and because of its 
complexity has not been fully appreci- 
ated by the citizens of the city. De- 
priving the fire department of the fun- 
damental right and duty to protect the 
= against fire should not be toler- 
ated. 





Glens Falls and Commerce 
Publish Fine Statements 


Assets of the Glens Falls at the close 
of 1935 amounted to $17,752,654 compared 
with $15,207,150 a year ago. Capital is 
unchanged at $2,500,000 and with net sur- 
plus increased from $5,047,300 to $7,385,- 
647 the surplus to policyholders is $9,- 
885,647. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums stands at $5,963,150, an increase of 
about $100,000. 

The Commerce reports assets of $3,- 
951,903, as against $3,299,271 the year be- 
fore. Net surplus is $1,381,656, which, 
with the capital of $1,000,000, makes a 
policyholders’ surplus of $2,381,656. At 
the end of 1934 the net surplus was $1,- 
010,742. The unearned premium reserve 
totals $1,119,472, a slight increase. 


NAME OWEN B. HUNT CHAIRMAN 


Insurance Commissioner Owen B. 
Hunt of Pennsylvania has been named 
chairman of the Democratic speakers’ 
bureau of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee. 








J. F. LANE’S NEW ARRIVAL 


John F. Lane, chief inland marine un- 
derwriter in the metropolitan office of 
the Commercial Union, is the happy 
father of a newly arrived baby boy— 
Richard Davis Lane—born January 27. 
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Cancellation Provisions May Be 


Waived With Assured’s Consent 


A North Carolina furniture corpora- 
tion, the Campbell Manufacturing Co., 
employed a fire insurance agent to keep 
its factory insured for $35,000. The agent, 
as policy writing agent for the Home 
of New York and other companies, ob- 
tained policies for that amount, includ- 
ing a policy of the Home for $10,000. On 
June 27, 1932, the Home requested the 
agent to effect immediate cancellation of 
this policy. The agent did not give the 
formal five days’ notice of cancellation, 
but, with insured’s assent, proceeded to 
replace the insurance and succeeded in 
placing two policies of $2,500 each with 
the Insurance Co. of North America and 
the North Carolina Home. The property 
was burned on July 4, 1932. The loss 
was more than $35,000. The companies 
all paid, the Home tendering $5,000, 
which the insured refused to accept, 
claiming $10,000. 

In an action Home, the 


against the 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
held, 79 F. (2d.) 588, that the actions of 
the insurance agent were assented to by 
the insured before the loss and expressly 
ratified and approved after the loss, and 
acted on by all parties with full under- 
standing of the facts. The Home was 
therefore entitled to a directed verdict. 
The court said that the question of law 
involved was not whether the Home pol- 
icy was validly canceled before the fire, 
in formal accordance with the provisions 
of the policy and without the insured’s 
consent, but whether the parties by mu- 
tual consent agreed that the amount of 
new insurance should be substituted for 
an equal amount of the original policy. 
That such new agreement may validly 
be made whether the original policy is 
surrendered or not is thoroughly well 
established in the field of fire insurance 
law. Judgment on a directed verdict for 
the plaintiff was reversed. 





Gains in Assets, Surplus 


The annual report of the Fidelity & 


Guaranty Fire of Baltimore shows net 
premiums increased $373,731 or 12.6% 
over the previous year. Income from 


interest, dividends and rents amounted 


to $163,966 making a total income of 
$3,496,876. 
After deducting $3,198,885 for losses 


incurred. expenses and taxes, loss on 
sale of securities and miscellaneous un- 
derwriting profit and loss items and in- 
crease in special reserves, there remain- 
ed $297,981 as profit from operations. 
After charging $100,000 for dividends and 
adding appreciation in market value of 
securities amounting to $467,292 surplus 
advanced to $1,763,864, an increase over 
the previous year of $665,275. Total as- 
sets stand at $5,982,402, an increase over 
the previous year of $998,370. 


Insurer Denied Recovery 
From Pilot for Negligence 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, reversing a decree of the Federal 
district court for the district of Oregon, 
holds, Chase v. Hammond Lumber Co., 
79 F. (2d.) 716, a libel suit by the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. and the United States 
Merchants & Shippers against Harry 
Chase, that a marine insurer which in- 
sures a lumber company “for all prop- 
erty that might be damaged arising out 
of the operations” of a vessel, could not 
recover from the pilot of the vessel for 
his negligence causing damage to a flash- 
ing light, there being no allegation or 
proof of any insurance of the “liability” 
of the lumber company to a third person 
for injury to the property of that person 
and any payment by the insurance com- 
pany for such damage would be a volun- 
tary payment. 


LOSS EXECUTIVES ELECT 

The Eastern Loss Executives Confer- 
ence met last week and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, A. G. White- 
law, general adjuster, Commercial 
Union; vice-president, W. G. S. Savage, 
secretary, Fire Association, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, G. L. Scott, assistant 
general adjuster, North British & Mer- 
cantile. Elected to the executive com- 
nuttee were F. E. Potter, assistant gen- 
eral adjuster, Home of New York, and 
M. G. Wright, secretary, Hartford Fire. 


OCCIDENTAL DIVIDEND 


_Directors of the Occidental Fire of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of San Francisco 
last week declared a quarterly dividend 
of 30 cents a share, payable February 15 
to stockholders of record February 5. 


New Oklahoma City Oil 
Zones Will Be Protested 


Disturbed by the report of the city 
planning and zoning committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
nine planning experts of eastern cities 
will meet this month to take action 
against further invasion of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., by oil derricks, and the pro- 
test probably will be in the form of a 
statement addressed by Gov. E. W. Mar- 
land, the Oklahoma Legislature and the 
City Council. 

H. J. Clark, chief engineer of the Ok- 
lahoma Inspection Bureau, compiled data 
on which the report was based by H. C. 
Klein, New York, secretary of the city 
planning and zoning committee. 

Members of the committee by whom 
Mr. Klein’s report will be considered in- 
clude Rudolph P. Miller, New York, con- 
sulting engineer; Angus L. Craig, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., State Planning Commission 
member; Gorham Dana, 3rookline, 
Mass.; Clifford Davis, Commissioner of 
Fire and Police, Memphis, Tenn.; Fred- 
eric H. Fay, Boston, engineer; Edward 
R. Hardy, New York; Fred W. Lumis, 
Springfield, Mass.; and Clyde M. Wood, 
Columbus, Ohio, automatic sprinkler ex- 
pert. 


THOMAS JOINS NATIONAL UNION 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of James B. Thomas as state agent 
of the National Union Fire of Pittsburgh, 
for the State of Missouri, succeeding J. 
Carl Chase, resigned. Headquarters will 
be maintained in the Pierce Building at 
St. Louis. Mr. Thomas is returning to 
his home city, as he is a native of St. 
Louis, acquiring his early insurance back- 
ground in that city. After serving with 
Carr Bros. General Agency, Mr. Thomas 
connected with the National Fire in a 
field capacity, subsequently joining the 
Home Insurance Co. For the past two 
years he was associated with the latter 
company at its Chicago office. 


G. & R. TO REPAY $1,000,000 

The Globe & Rutgers Fire will this 
month repay $1,000,000 of a bank loan 
which it made recently at a low rate of 
interest with bankers here in order to 
pay its indebtedness to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in Washington. 
Under the terms of the agreement with 
the bankers the company is required to 
give them thirty days’ notice. 


JOHN BAGSHAW LOSES WIFE 

Funeral services for Mrs. Mary K. 
Bagshaw of Riverhead, L. I., were held 
last Wednesday afternoon at her home. 
She was 70 years old and the wife of 
John Bagshaw, «veteran fire insurance 
agent at Riverhead: 
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WILL INCREASE CAPITAL 


Merchants Fire Will Transfer $750,000 
From Surplus Account; Assets 
and Surplus Increased 

Directors of the Merchants Fire of 
New York have recommended to the 
stockholders an increase in the com- 
pany’s capital from $1,750,000 to $2,500,- 
000 by the transfer of $750,000 from sur- 
plus to capital account. This is to be 
accomplished by raising the par value of 
the 300,000 shares of common stock from 
$2.50 a share to $5 a share. The com- 
pany will then have $1,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, unchanged, and $1,500,000, 
instead of $750,000 in common stock. In 
1932 the Merchants Fire, like many other 
fire companies, decreased its capital and 
increased its surplus by a reduction of 
the par value of the common stock from 
$10 a share to $2.50 a share. 

Assets and net surplus of the company 
showed an excellent gain last year. At 
the close of 1935 admitted assets were 
$15,207,886, an increase of about $2,750,- 
000. Net surplus is $8,014,972, or close to 
$2,000,000 higher than a year ago. With 
present capital of $1,750,000 the surplus 
to policyholders amounts to $9,764,972. 
The unearned premium reserve is $3,- 
724,059, a drop of $44,000. Premiums writ- 
ten in 1935 totaled $3,723,222, compared 
with $3,802,841 in 1934. A year ago the 
company set up a special reserve of $200- 
0OO but in the latest financial statement 
there is a voluntary reserve of $1,000,000. 


Rosan Report 
(Continued from Page 36) 
one year, at the end of which time he 
or she then takes the Insurance Depart- 
ment examination. We helped in mak- 
ing this new section become a law by 
our cooperation with other organizations, 
and gave our time and money. At this 
time we wish to publicly thank Senator 
lacob Schwartzwald, who is here, for his 
initial efforts in year after year sponsor- 
ing the original bill and finally success- 
fully introduced in its present form by 
Mr. Moran in the Assembly and by Sen- 
ator Duncan T. O’Brien in the upper 
house. Since then all the brokers or- 
ganizations have joined further in draft- 
ing a course with the aid of the Insur- 
ance Society in New York and let me 
tell you I know it’s a real one. The 
students are very earnest young men 
and women and have been averaging 
77% attendance. The lecturers are all 
experienced in theif subject matter and 
are doing fine work. 
Some Other Activities 

“We did our part, too, in helping to 
stop compulsory automobile insurance by 
assisting in one of the greatest demon- 
strations in numbers and talent to ap- 
pear before a legislative committee in 
\lbany. The State Federation of Insur- 
ance, through Leonard Saunders, that 
venial, lovable character, did a great job 
in assembling the forces that appeared 
against that measure. 

“In addition to all this, we had a local 
problem that came upon us suddenly. In 
inid-February, 1935, a local insurance 
company devoted to OLT business was 
about to be put in liquidation by the 
Insurance Department. After many hear- 
ings, our organization presented itself 
to the Insurance Department, and asked 
the consent of the Department to allow 
this company to be rehabilitated. The 
Department said this never had been 
done successfully. We made suggestions 
and they accepted them. Credit is due 
First Deputy Clark for his courage and 
initiative in this undertaking. 

“We have the following plans for 1936. 
We will try to strengthen the qualifica- 
tion bill; give our own members a course 
on Insurance Law through the courtesy 
of Professor Ackerman of N. Y. U. and 
his associates; give new members a life 
insurance training course; establish a 
permanent meeting room and library and 
reading room; fight to the last ditch 
with all the strength and vehemence at 
our command any and all tendencies to 
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reduce commissions. We are rendering a 
more complete and efficient service by 
comparison to our assureds than we did 
since brokerage was established in this 
State; we pledge our continued support 
to all the other brokerage organizations 
for the benefit of the entire fraternity 
of insurance brokers; to enlarge the 
scope of the National Association in its 
activities, to embrace the U. S. through 
establishment of organized brokers asso- 
ciations in all principal cities where 
brokerage is established; to cooperate 
with the Insurance Department to stamp 
out all vicious practices wherever they 
exist so that we may make this great 
business one that the public will further 
respect and we will be proud of.” 


Dinner to Warner 


(Continued from Page 29) 
Eugene S. Waggaman, 
department. 
rhomas R. Young, Field & Cowles. 
Frank B. Zeller, marine manager, Royal. 





manager, Southern 


Mr. Warner was flanked at the head 
table by the two casualty chiefs in the or- 
ganization: Frank J. O'Neill, president of 
the Royal Indemnity, and A. Duncan 
Reid, president of Globe Indemnity. Mr. 
O’Neill was toastmaster, . 

Grandfather’s Clock Presented 


The dinner was an exceptional enjoy- 
able affair, with one of Oscar’s finest 
menus—and Oscar put in an appearance 
at the dinner to congratulate the guest of 
honor. At one stage of the evening doors 
in the back of the room were opened, dis- 
closing a tall and beautiful grandfather’s 
clock which will grace the U. S. mana- 
ger’s home in Forest Hills, Long Island, 
N. Y. It was the gift of Mr. Warner’s 
associates, and on behalf of these execu- 
tives the presentation was fittingly made 
by A. Duncan Reid. With Mr. Warner 
they are joint general attorneys of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups in the U. S. 

Toastmaster O’Neill was in rare form 
and did his share of joshing of the guest 
of honor and Mr. Reid. Mr. Reid also 
had fun with the guest of honor and with 
the toastmaster. Both got serious, how- 
ever, when they spoke of Mr. Warner, the 
man, describing his sincerity, his energy, 
his great flair for insurance; and of the 
great success of the companies in the 
fleet. ; 

Other speakers were H. T. Cartlidge, 
deputy United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups; Manager Tup- 
per of Atlanta; John J. Cornish, Field & 
Cowles; and Frank B. Zeller of the ma- 
rine division. 

Among telegrams read were greetings 
from the head office at Liverpool; from 
Frederick P. Hamilton, former president 
of the Queen; from Col. Frank D. Lay- 
ton, president National of Hartford. 

Mr. Warner’s Talk 


When Mr. Warner arose he got a most 
affectionate reception, and was genuinely 
affected by the tribute. He looked proudly 
for a moment at the group of executives 
who had gathered to do him honor. In 
his talk he said in part: 

“IT would be less than human if I did 
not admit that it is pleasing to me to hear 
the nice things that have been said about 
me. Whether we will admit it or not, 
we all like it. I realize, of course, that on 
all occasions such as this a certain amount 
of exaggeration is bound to creep into the 
picture, but after we have applied all the 
necessary discounts to what has been said 
I still seem to be a somewhat embarrassed 
but reasonably decent sort of chap. But 
the embarrassment which I feel in regard 
to what has been said is nothing com- 
pared to my feelings regarding this beau- 
tiful gift with which you have so kindly 
presented me, 

“Much as I shall always greatly value 
this gift, there is something which I value 
even more, and that is your friendship. 
In his Gospel of the Hereafter, the Rev. 
J. Patterson Smyth expresses the view 
that Heaven is more a condition than a 
place, and that Heaven and Hell are 
largely as we make them for ourselves. 
How aptly the theory expressed by Mr. 
Smyth can be applied to our everyday 
business life. Our business life is largely 


as we make it ourselves, individually and 
collectively. It may be irksome and oner- 
ous in itself or made so by others, or one 
can derive from it real and lasting pleas- 
ure. In saying that the latter condition 
predominates, | think I can answer not 
only for myself, but for you gentlemen. 
Business life is certainly a pleasure with 
me, very largely made so by the friend- 
ship, cooperation and goodwill I have the 
fortune to enjoy from you one and all. 
Harmony In Organization 


“Looking around, I question whether 
there is any organization of the magni- 
tude of ours where greater harmony and 
closer cooperation prevails, and this not- 
withstanding several principal officers 
each responsible for his own particular 
company or companies. Nowhere I think 
does true friendship show itself more and 
pass through more tests than in business. 
There must of necessity be many disap- 
pointments, many differences of opinion. 
We must so often do or omit to do things 
which if we were free agents we would 
wish to do or desire to leave undone. 
When we emerge with that friendship 
still unscathed, it is not likely easily to be 
broken. It becomes one of the treasured 
things of life. 

“I often think how uninteresting busi- 
ness would be if commerce could be me- 
chanized to the extent that one head could 
himself attend to all executive matters, 
and that as a consequence there would be 
no need for discussions, conferences, ar- 
guments pro and con, and all those ex- 
changes of views in one form’or another 
which go to make up a working day. It 
would be a drab existence indeed, for I 
think it is this business fellowship which 
adds so much to the zest of one’s duties. 

“It is just ten years since I came out 
here to take up my duties as United 
States manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe. Through my previous visits 
I had already made many friends on this 
side, but in this newly created position 
you can imagine my wondering at the 
time just how I should be received, and 
how those friendships already made 
would respond, Events proved those pass- 
ing doubts solely without foundation, and 
in my new duties I found myself sur- 
rounded by colleagues just as anxious as 
I was to prove to the home office what 
cooperation and application to the tasks 
before us could accomplish. Then later, 
as you know, came the consolidation with 
the ‘Royal’ and its allied companies. Here, 
again, I had a few qualms as to how I 
might be received. Knowing you all as 
I do today, I almost feel ashamed that 
such thoughts should ever have entered 
my head, natural as perhaps they were at 
the time. 

“No executive, I am sure, could be sur- 
rounded by truer friends, or have had 
demonstrations in so many ways of what 
true fellowship means, 

Quotes Plutarch 

“In the great things of life the world 
changes little, for today it is just as ap- 
propriate as it was almost two thousand 
years ago when Plutarch wrote, ‘Among 
real friends there is no rivalry or jeal- 
ousy of one-another, but they are satisfied 
and contented alike.’ And so I thank God 
for my friends, and thank you for your 
friendship, and I thank you for this won- 
derful token which will adorn my home 
for the rest of my natural life and will 
ever remind me of you.” 





Warner Career 


(Continued from Page 34) 
underwriting. Underwriters are devel- 
oped from experience, observation and 
judgment, and while anyone may right- 
fully believe the practices which he fol- 
lows are proper none is in position to 
prove in advance the soundness of his 
underwriting ideas. 

To take four old established fire in- 
surance companies, one of them consid- 
erably more than a century in operation, 
each with different underwriting stand- 
ards and practices; each having had a 
separate method of accounting; each run 
by a separate set of officers; each housed 
in different offices—to bring them to- 
gether, to consolidate their operations, 
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so that there will be a most satisfactory 
and effective degree of coordination, js 
a task calling for a genius. 

In the operation of the Royal-Livyer 
pool fleet Mr. Warner has been unusy- 
ally successful in surrounding himself 
with talent and developing talent. With 
the future in mind, the United States 
manager has been quick to recognize 
abilities and personalities. He believes 
in putting responsibilities onto the 
shoulders of those surrounding him, pre- 
ferring that his associates be men of ac- 
tion. His chief lieutenant is H. T. Cart- 
lidge, deputy United States manager, 
formerly manager of the Western de- 
partment of the L. & L. & G. He was 
appointed Western manager by Mr. 
Lewis twelve years ago. Of Mr. Cart- 
lidge Mr. Warner said to the writer: 

“He is a splendid, all around executive, 
a great fire insurance man, and has been 
of the finest possible assistance in car- 
rying out the huge jobs which have con- 
fronted us here. It would not have been 
possible, as far as I am concerned, to 
have handled these situations without 
Mr. Cartlidge’s help.” 

Another of the unusually prominent 
executives in the fleet is C. A. Notting- 
ham, assistant United States manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool groups, who came 
here from England about 1920, and is 
also president of the Prudential of New 
York and United States manager of the 
Skandia, two reinsurance companies op- 
erated by the Royal-Liverpool groups. 

Recently, three exceedingly able young 
executives were promoted by Mr. War- 
ner to be assistant United States mana- 
gers. They are M. H. Grannatt, G. F. 
Neiley and H. C. Conick. 

\nother important executive angle is 
Mr. Warner’s managerial table which 
meets every morning (except Saturday) 
from 9:15 o’clock until about 10:30 
o'clock. The managerial table takes up 
all important topics of a current nature, 
such as underwriting of large lines, ac- 
counting, personnel, advertising, and 
there is a decision as to what shall be 
the action of the companies. Thus, dur- 
ing the year every fundamental change 
in the operations of the fleet comes up 
for review at this table. Sitting at this 
conference table, in addition to the half 
dozen United States executives men- 
tioned in the foregoing, are the regional 
managers: Messrs. E. W. Hotchkin 
(Western department), Frank Jenkins 
(New York State), C. L. Purdin (North- 
eastern department), S. F. Nininger 
(Eastern department), E. F. Waggaman 
(Southern department). 

The United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups has a few hob- 
bies, and golf is his principal recreation 
which he plays whenever the opportu- 
nity offers. His paramount interest is 
fire insurance, and the biggest kick he 
gets is in the operation of the compa- 
nies he represents and the role he plays 
in that operation. He has no outside 
business interests; is not a member of 
any outside board. He is a man of com- 
pelling enthusiasms, and his tremendous 
vigor, force of character and depth of 
feeling when he becomes interested in 
a subject, together with his supreme 
faith in anything that he advocates, make 
him a dramatic figure when he takes the 
floor to deliver a talk, whether it is in 
addressing a handful of his own people 
or a large gathering. He carries his lis- 
teners along, conviction ringing out in 
every syllable, this last characteristic be- 
ing particularly noticeable when he made 
telephone talks of an hour each to sev- 
eral gatherings of fieldmen many miles 
away, his words being transmitted by 
telephone and amplified. 

In addition to being United States 
manager of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe, Mr. Warner is also 
president and a director of the Queen, 
Star, Federal Union, Newark and Sea- 
board; he is vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the American & Foreign, Capital 
Fire, Globe Indemnity, Royal Indemnity. 
Eagle Indemnity and the Prudential of 
New York, and is United States fire 
manager of the British & Foreign. 
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der which they were organized, Similar 
power to examine the State Insurance 
fund is granted in the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

In order to carry on the necessary ex- 
amination work of the Department a 
staff of one hundred and thirty full time 
examiners is maintained. Most of these 
employes are engaged exclusively in the 
examination of insurance companies. The 
number assigned to an examination may 
vary from one in the case of a very small 
company to as many as twenty or more 
in the case of the largest corporations. 
The report on examination is signed and 
verified by the examiner in charge and a 
copy is sent to the company before the 
report is filed. If the company takes 
exception to any of the facts set forth 
by the examiner or to any of his con- 
clusions and recommendations it is en- 
titled to a hearing before the report is 
fled. When filed an examination report 
is presumptive evidence of the facts 
stated therein. 

Reports of Foreign Companies 

\lthough the Superintendent is au- 
thorized under the statute to examine 
any insurance company doing business in 
the state he rarely exercises this power 
in the case of insurance companies of 
other states. Instead as a means of pro- 
moting comity between the states the 
Department has adopted the practice of 
accepting reports on examination of for- 
cign companies certified by the Insur- 
ance Department of their home states. 
Reciprocally the other states have ac- 
cepted reports on examination of New 
York companies made and certified by 
this Department. 

This procedure is logical because the 
entire time of the examinating force of 
the New York Insurance Department is 
taken up by the work incident to in- 
vestigating the affairs of domestic cor- 
porations. A much larger staff would be 
necessary to examine foreign companies 
and the work would duplicate that which 
is being done by or under the direction 
of the Insurance Departments of the 
domiciliary states. This reasoning ap- 
plies with equal force to the examination 
of New York companies by other states 
in which they are doing business. 

Occasionally an Insurance Cominis- 
sioner of another state will raise some 
question with regard to the condition or 
operations of a New York company. 
When such inquiries are received they 
are given serious attention. If necessary, 
an examiner or group of examiners will 
be assigned to the company for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the necessary data to 
answer the question. 


Limitations on Investments 


One of the primary safeguards of fin- 
ancial condition is the statutory limita- 
lion on investments. This is a favored 
form of supervision over financial con- 
dition not only in the case of insurance 
companies but in the case of banking in- 
stitutions and various forms of trustee- 
ship. While the control is in a sense 
merely negative, that is, the more haz- 
ardous forms of investments can be pro- 
hibited but affirmative wisdom cannot be 
supplied by statute except to a very lim- 
ited degree, there can be no doubt that 
it is eminently worth while. There are 
two general criticisms of the present in- 
surance statutes limiting the kinds of in- 
vestment. 

First, some of the provisions seem in 
need of reconsideration. The existing 
Statute seems weak in its requirements 
ofa proper degree of diversification. The 
statute displays a solicitude for the safe- 
guarding of capital funds which, if justi- 
fied, should be extended for the protec- 
tion of at least a part of the statutory 
reserves. The restriction upon the in- 
vestment in the stock of other insurance 
corporations is illogical in that surplus 
Without relation to capital is chosen as 
the sole measurement. Thus a company’s 


comparative ability to hold insurance 
stock is arbitrarily regulated by the form 
rather than the substance of its capital 
structure. 

Second, it is difficult for legislation to 
keep abreast of changes in the desira- 
bilitv of certain classes of investment. It 
has been suggested that some adminis- 
trative leeway in the matter of legaliza- 
tion of investments would be _ helpful. 
There has been some trend in this direc- 
tion in the case of banking supervision. 
If it is deemed desirable to clothe the 
Superintendent of Insurance with some 
discretionary power in this matter, it will 
be necessary to equip the Department 
with some facilities in the nature of an 
investment statistical organization in or- 
der to enable it to make intelligent de- 
cisions with respect to investments for 
which approval is sought. Freedom to 
exercise administrative discretion within 
limits is particularly needed in the case 
of foreign companies domiciled in states 
where statutory requirements do not 
conform to the New York law. 


Tendency Toward Uniformity 
in Policy Forms 


It is, of course, possible to supervise 
policy forms without requiring uniform- 
ity between comparable contracts of dif- 
ferent insurers but there is a natural 
tendency toward uniformity which is im- 
plicit in supervision. Also the factors 
which brought about the need for super- 
vision encouraged the growth of uni- 
formity. Policyholders who are unfa- 
miliar with the technical phases of insur- 
ance contracts and law and who conse- 
quently tend to visualize their rights in 
the light of general rules are apt to re- 
sent unusual provisions and often view 
them as in some way fraudulent. The 
virtual standardization of rates has also 
been a powerful influence toward the 
standardization of form. Differences in 
language when not reflected in rates are 
difficult to explain to laymen and some- 
times to insurance experts. As a result 
such differences are often misused for 
competitive purposes by agents and brok- 
ers who are either unaware of or indif- 
ferent to the misstatements which they 
are making. 

The Insurance Department has labored 
for a number of years to increase the 
uniformity in policy forms in_ fields 
where uniformity is still lacking and 
within the past year or two the general 
movement toward this end has gained 
momentum among insurance circles and 
certain bar associations. This matter, as 
well as simplification of policy forms, 
should receive further attention. 


Fire Insurance Forms 


The trend toward uniformity has been 
most marked in the case of fire insur- 
ance. In some states, including New 
York, a standard form of contract has 
been prescribed by statute for many 
years. The only leeway with respect to 
the normal fire insurance contract is in 
the matter of endorsements or riders and 
when use of these is found to be general 
the form must be standardized and ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 

There is some feeling that the statu- 
tory fire insurance policy has been too 
inflexible. It has prevented combination 
of fire insurance with other allied forms 
of coverage in a single contract. Under 
the law an approved form of supple- 
mental contract is necessary. It is not- 
ably difficult to obtain changes in the 
statutory standard form even where good 


grounds may exist for the proposed 
modification. Perhaps a certain amount 


of administrative discretion in connection 
with the determination of the standard 
policy would be preferable although if it 
existed, it probably ought to be used 
sparingly. Consideérable diversity of form 
still exists in some of the less important 


lines which are written by fire com- 
panies. 


Theory of Rate Regulation 


From a country-wide point of view 
rate regulation is a field in which insur- 
ance supervision is still under-developed. 
Price competition is one of the funda- 
mental factors in the profit system. It 
is dangerous to restrict the normal in- 
ter-action of natural forces unless there 
is compelling reason to do so. It would 
seem that this compelling reason exists 
in the case of insurance. 

Insurers are much better organized 
than the insuring public and have an in- 
finite advantage in point of technical in- 
formation. Some states have attempted 
to protect the public from unduly high 
rates by the familiar device of forbidding 
insurance companies from making any 
agreements with respect to rates. The 
theory of this, of course, is to keep prices 
down by encouraging a maximum of com- 
petition. Insurance companies, however, 
are peculiarly susceptible to the evil ef- 
fects of unrestricted price cutting and 
the public is fully as much interested in 
preventing inadequate rates as it is in 
prohibiting excessive rates. Therefore, 
to be fully effective insurance supervi- 
sion must have jurisdiction over rates 
which in practice means substantial 
standardization of rates. Many states 
have come to adopt this point of view 
although few have gone as far as New 
York in following out the logical impli- 
cations of the principle of regulating 
rates. On the whole the New York ex- 
perience has been satisfactory and com- 
prehensive rate regulation has probably 
become a permanent part of insurance 
supervision in this state. 


Complaints As To Rates 


In addition to making statutory exam- 
inations of underwriters’ associations and 
rate making organizations, the purpose 
of which is to check thoroughly into rate 
making procedure, the Department also 
examines from time to time into the un- 
derwriting practices of individual com- 
panies doing a fire and marine, casualty 
and surety business. The object of these 
examinations is to ascertain whether the 
companies are violating the rating sec- 
tions of the Insurance Law in any re- 
spect. Reports are submitted to the 
companies following an examination and 
they are given an opportunity to reply 
to the examiner’s findings and request 
a hearing. If a hearing is held the Su- 
perintendent reviews all of the testimony 
and the exhibits and based upon the rec- 
ord renders his decision. Upon finding 
a company guilty of wilful violation of 
the law, he transmits the record to the 
attorney-general in order that an action 
for a penalty may be brought. 

Formerly such penalties were assessed 
directly by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, but this practice has been discon- 
tinued since a decision of the Court of 
Appeals which held that the Superin- 
tendent did not have this power. It is 
believed that better results could be ob- 
tained if the right to assess fines and 
penalties was vested in the Superintend- 
ent directly. A bill previously submitted 
to the legislature to amend the law in 
this respect will be incorporated in the 
proposed revision of the Insurance Law. 


Fire Insurance Rates 


Rate reductions which were pending 
when last reported have been consum- 
mated except for hotels, public buildings 
and schools, Y. M. C. A.’s and city clubs 
for which the revised schedule has just 
been completed and will be put in effect 
within a short time and except for apart- 
ments, the schedule for which is. still 
under review. These involve New York 
State, excluding New York City. 

Additional reductions made during 1935 
include the elimination of the congested 
district charge for large sections of New 
York City and result in a saving to the 
public of approximately $233,000 per an- 
nun. 

Many properties heretofore rated up 


for minor defects have been granted min- 
imum rates as a result of abolishing the 
method of specific rating for these con- 
ditions. It is not possible at this time 
to appraise the value of this reduction in 
rates. 

The short rate charge for reduction in 
insurance of assureds whose merchandise 
values fluctuate has been modified to per- 
mit a 50% reduction without penalty. 
This concession to industry is valuable 
but cannot now be measured as a premi- 
um saver. 

Reference has been made elsewhere in 
this report to the favorable loss experi- 
ence sustained by fire insurance com- 
panies in recent years. In addition to 
the rate changes enumerated above re- 
ductions in certain other classifications 
have been made effective during the past 
vear. The Department is continuing its 
study of loss experience and is keeping 
abreast of current developments. If the 
present low loss ratio continues, further 
reductions will be made as justified by 
experience. 

The law requires that the Superintend- 
ent order an adjustment of fire rates 
when the underwriting profit is excessive 
for a period of not less than five years. 
The purpose of this provision is to avoid 
Huctuating and unjustified changes in the 
rate level based upon abnormal experi- 
ence which may be met in a shorter time. 
By using a five-year period of experienc: 
as a minimum basis for rate changes, 
recognition 1s given to the law of aver- 
age which is used so widely in insurance. 


Taxes and Fees—Uniformity 


Taxation of insurance companies is de- 
signed to cover the cost of supervising 
the business and also to provide revenue 
for the state. There are many diverse 
views regarding the extent to which the 
insurance business should be subjected to 
taxes. At one extreme is the school of 
thought which believes that special in- 
surance taxes should not exceed an 
amount necessary to cover the expenses 
of operation of the State Insurance [De- 
partment. At the other extreme we find 
those who wish to levy the highest pos- 
sible taxes on insurance as a means of 
procuring revenue. Obviously the proper 
basis of taxation lies somewhere between 
the two. This must be determined to 
some extent in relation to the general 
tax program of the state but it must also 
take into consideration the social aspects 
of insurance which differentiate it from 
other forms of business activity. Th« 
rates of taxation now imposed in New 
York seem to be well adapted to the 
revenue needs of the state and at the 
same time are not excessive from the 
standpoint of the insurers and their pol- 
icyholders. 


It is unfortunate that the various states 
do not see eye to eye on insurance taxa- 
tion. Insurance companies doing a na- 
tion-wide business must prepare forty- 
eight different types of tax returns. Not 
only does the rate of taxation vary in 
the different states but the basis of tax- 
ation lacks uniformity. The Department 
is hopeful that some effort will be made 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to bring about at least a 
measure of uniformity in this direction. 


During the past year several state in- 
surance departments employed a firm of 
accountants to make special examina- 
tions of insurance companies domiciled 
in New York and a few other states for 
the purpose of determining whether 
proper tax returns had been made. This 
matter was taken up by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and as a result it was decided that spe- 
cial tax examinations when made should 
be under the auspices of the examination 
committee of the association and that 
each state should assume the responsi- 
bility of checking tax returns made to 
other states by its domestic companies as 
ua part of regular examination procedure. 
Pursuant to this action of the association 
examiners of the New York Department 
will hereafter make such checks. 
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T ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The passing of Kipling brings back to 
my memory the paraphrasing of Kip- 
ling’s “If’—by Mr. Jenness, then sec- 
retary of the Underwriters Association 
of New York State read at the summer 
meeting in July, 1922, at Saranac Inn— 
a piece of advice given to the son of a 
special agent who was just starting out 
in life: 

If you can charm the agents with your 
manner, 

If you can talk and not make thoughts 
your aim 

And will inscribe upon your waving ban- 
ner 

The words that make all underwriting 
plain. 


If you can get the patient souls to listen 
Till they believe implicitly in you 

If you can make your poor words glisten, 
Tho they may not be too accurately true. 


If you can win a golden reputation 

By canceling a doubtful risk or two; 

If you can proudly read the map nota- 
tion, 

The awful loss was saved because of you. 


If you can jolly everybody and not bun- 
gle, 
From lunch until the rising of the sun; 


Yours is the game, without a single 
fumble, 
You'll be a special agent soon, my son. 
+ + of 


News From George Berry 

A few days ago I received a long let- 
ter, dated January 19, from my good 
friend George Berry, who formerly was 
located in Brooklyn and the New York 
suburban territory and who is now re- 
siding in St. Petersburg, Fla. Extracts 
from his letter follow: 

“Dear Ed: Yours was a very enjoyable 
letter of your Christmas celebration. It 
was good to read of your old time en- 
joyment in the preparation and your ob- 
servance of the day. You kept the old 
tradition alive that it should be a time 
of feasting and of family reunion. The 
work it entails on the women folk of a 
house is heavy, but it is, we know, a la- 
bor of love. And in our celebration of 
the holiday, we—that is, followers of the 
old-country stvle—crowd as much in the 
one-day observance as they in the old 
country do in their several days. 

“My own people, coming from Eng- 
land, laid as much stress on Christmas 
as do Germans. In England business 
ceases for two days. And on the night 
following Christmas Day it is the custom 
of the majority to go to the theatre, for 
then the pantomines open. 

“This is only the third time in my life 
that I can remember being absent at 
Christmas, one was when I had to re- 
main at Syracuse on business, and then 
Christmas of 1934 and of 1935 on account 
of being here and not daring to risk the 
rigor of the northern clime. 

“As to next Christmas? I dare not 
think of it for I am afraid I have be- 
come a confirmed pessimist. 

“And Geyer has passed on. 
Sorry to know it. I had known him 
since the time he was clerk at A. J. 
Woodworth & Son. John Jordan, the 
other clerk, is still traveling for the Con- 
tinental, I understand. 

“IT saw by a notice in The Eastern 
Underwriter or the Weekly Underwriter 
that Tom Gallagher was dangerously ill 
at Cincinnati. Presumably he went to 


SO Joe 


his daughter’s home there to escape the 
Chicago winter. Two years ago they 
were all here at St. Petersburg. 

“Wish it were not so monotonous 
where I live—six miles out—or that I 
could walk or visit. No house within 500 
feet, and not more than half a dozen in 
all in sight. And I can’t drive a car, 
even if I had strength in my twisted 
hands. 

“My aching backbone is telling me to 
stop. Last week I went every day to 
the doctor for the radio-short-wave elec- 
tric treatment. I had been going three 
times a week. 

“T have a severe case of arthritis de- 
formen (I think that is the word) and 
all my remedies must be to prevent my 
becoming house ridden. 

“IT have not been writing any letters 
for several weeks as I could not bend 
over to write. 

“Sincerely, George Berry. 

“Monday morning. Sorry to see you 
had such a terrible storm yesterday. 
Northern Florida was hit too, but this 
city escaped everything. Was sitting out- 
side in the sun.” 

# * 
A “Chicken Inspector” of Puerto Rico 


From East Rockaway, L. I., A. C. Hen- 
drick writes me as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Hornbostel: After reading 
your ‘Fieldmen’s Pranks’ I recalled the 
enclosed incident: Kindly excuse and ac- 
cept the pencil remarks as being from 
one who jots something off his chest in 
a hurry (the same as I do—some seem 
to think that to write long hand in pen- 
cil is a heinous offense.—E. H. H.). 

“Apropos of your friend with the 
Chicken Inspector Badge—in 1919 during 
a sojourn at the Y.M.C.A. at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, a similar badge was used 
in a practical way. San Juan can boast 
of a beautiful Y.M.C.A. building, and it 
was the duty of a certain reliable native 
porter, who came on duty at about 10 
o’clock each evening. to sweep and dust 
the lower floor containing the office and 
social rooms and when his cleaning and 
dusting was finished, it was his privilege 
to sit on the front portico of the building 
and smoke the neglected butts that had 
been left in various and sundry ash trays. 

“One evening there was a new police- 
man on the beat surrounding the Y.M.C. 
A. (the police in P. R. at that time were 
highly respected natives under the com- 
mand of Col. Geo. Shanton, formerly one 
of Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough Riders and 
the provost of that famous outfit), and 
noticing the peon on his tilted chair he 
walked over and asked him what he was 
doing there. The peon respectfully an- 
swered that he was the watchman of the 
‘edificio’ (edifice), whereupon the dis- 
believing policeman told him to ‘vamos 
pronto’ (English ‘vamoose’), which he 
did, but, instead of going away from 
the building he ran around to the rear, 
slipped through an open window, crept 
forward and slammed shut the great ma- 
hogany entrance doors. 

“The policeman became furious, realiz- 
ing that he had been bilked. He there- 
fore rapped his club on the door panels 
and demanded that the peon come out 
and surrender. Quartered upstairs were 
some Americanos, who upon hearing the 
row came downstairs to help straighten 
this matter out. Then satisfactory ex- 
planations to policeman and everything 
was amicably settled. 

“Among the transient residents at that 
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time was a young commission merchant 
who had come to the island to negotiate 
for part of the current season’s cocoanut 
crop, and being of fertile and amusing 
turn of mind managed to find among his 
effects a tin badge. Stamped thereon 
was the inscription ‘Chicken Inspector 
Number 23’ which badge was ceremoni- 
ously presented and pinned on the peon’s 
coat lapel and the translation as was giv- 
en him was to the effect that he was the 
edifice inspector and his number was 23. 
I expect that sometime when I revisit 
my friends in P. R. I will find this man 
still proudly wearing this badge while 
sitting in the bright moonlight and smok- 
ing some American’s discarded cigar 
butts.” 

Those who lived at about the time of 
the Spanish-American War will probably 
remember “23 Skidoo” as part of the ver- 
nacular at that time. 

Thanks for this enlivening anecdote, 
Mr. Hendrick. 

.* ¢ » 
A Beautiful Contrast 

At Syracuse yards of the D. L. & W., 
when coming from Oswego on the way 
South, at about noon, I noticed drops of 
water from melting snow descending 
from a platform of a passenger coach, 
which were so brilliant that they out- 
shone a diamond. The sun’s rays struck 
through crevices of the board on the 
platform, seemingly giving them the bril- 
liance of the whole spectrum of the sun’s 
rays. With a background of unpoetical, 
dirty steam pipes and couplers, they cer- 
tainly stood out, as does an honorable 
accomplishment among sordid motives. 

a a 
My Wife a Good Diplomat 

My father-in-law, long ago gone be- 
yond, was particularly fond of tripe, 
while his daughter, my good wife, is not. 
But she had to eat it because he liked 
it. A few months after she was married, 
we were “at home” and the old gentle- 
man dished out tripe. My wife refused 
to eat it, saying that one reason she was 
glad she was married was that she didn’t 
have to eat his tripe any more. Also 
she told me she didn’t have to eat sauer- 
kraut at my home, of which my father 
was very fond and which she had eaten 
like a good soldier to please him and 
keep peace in the family while she was 
engaged, or nearly so, to me. 

+ ok ok 
A Successful Bottle Cap Works 

In 1895 I visited a small frame struc- 
ture at Oneida, N. Y., in which two 
young men were cutting paper caps for 
milk bottles and paraffining them in a 
small metal receptacle about two fect 
long and half a foot broad. into which 
they dipped the paper (cardboard) caps. 
I was inspecting the risk and asked them 
whether I could put my finger into the 
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Millers National Shows 
Gains in Annual Report 


Assets of the Millers National of 
Chicago, according to its  seventieth 
annual statement, have increased to 
$6,123,674, representing over a 10% in- 
crease. Surplus was increased to $2,004,- 
415 which, in view of the $800,000 fund 
voluntarily maintained as a contingency 
reserve, means that actually over 55% of 
the company’s total assets is surplus. 

Loss ratio on the basis of premiums 
written compared to losses incurred was 
29.33%, and on the basis of premiums 
earned to losses incurred the ratio was 
32.54%. Millers National’s premium in- 
come showed an 18% increase for 1935, 
and the reasons given are a general im- 
provement in business conditions every- 
where, the writing of more term busi- 
ness, and an expansion of company 
activities. 





MUNICH GETS $32,695 


Application of German law to a con- 
tract of reinsurance between German and 
Quebec insurance companies was made 
by Mr. Justice Alfred Forest in a judg- 
ment in Montreal recently ordering the 
Provident Assurance Co. of Montreal to 
pay $32,695 to the Munich Reinsurance 
Co. The sum represents balance of ac- 
count due the bankrupt South German 
Reinsurance Co. whose rights were ac- 
quired by the Munich firm. 





mixture, so as to be able to report there- 
on. I did so. They were the first to 
put on the market the bottle cap which 
has a slight projection which enables you 
to lift the cap from the milk bottle. 

That was forty years ago. I told them 
that they had.a splendid idea, and that 
some day they would have a large plant: 
The Smith-Lee Bottle Cap Works at 
Oneida is the outcome of my prophesy, 
the well-known Klene-le-Kap. A _ busi- 
ness romance, like the Beech-Nut plant 
at Canajoharie. 
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Insurer Is Held Not Liable for 


Connecting Carrier’s Negligence 


The Highway Express & Transfer Co. 
issued a through bill of lading routing 
a shipper’s turbine over’ its own line 
from Atlanta to Chattanooga and over 
the line of the Johnson Transfer & 
Freight Lines from Chattanooga to 
Nashville. By the overturn of a tractor 
and semi-trailer of the Johnson Co. the 
turbine was damaged. 

The Highway Express Co. was insured 
with the American National Fire and the 
Johnson Co. with the Western Assur- 
ance under cargo policies. The two car- 
rier companies sued the two insurance 
companies and the owner of the turbine 
sued the carriers and insurance compa- 
nies for the amount of the damage. The 
Tennessee Supreme Court, 79 S.W. (2d) 
587, held that the Western Assurance 
was liable on the policy issued by it. 

But it was held that, although the 
Highway Co. conceded its liability for 
the loss occurring on the line of the 
connecting carrier, it did not follow that 
the American National, the insurer of the 
initial carrier, was liable for such loss. 
So to hold, the court said, would be to 
give an extraordinary scope to the con- 
tract of insurance. It would make the 
carrier liable for loss or damage caused 
by the negligence of a remote and un- 
known connecting carrier in a distant 


Railroad Rolling Stocks Not 
To Be Written as Marine 


The Joint Committee on Interpretation 
and Complaint, which handles inquiries 
arising under the uniform definition of 
inland marine underwriting powers, has 
ruled that with certain exceptions rolling 
stock owned by railroads and _ traction 
companies is not a proper subject for 
marine or inland marine insurance. In a 
bulletin issued last week the committee 
said: 

‘It appearing that, subject to certain 
exceptions, it is contrary to long estab- 
lished methods and customs for marine 
and inland marine underwriters to insure 
the above property so owned, it is there- 
fore the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that it is not proper for marine 
or inland marine underwriters to insure 
the rolling stock owned by railroads and 
traction companies unless the risks of 
fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, hail, ex- 
plosion, earthquake, riot and (or) civil 
commotion are excluded; provided, how- 
ever, marine or inland marine under- 
writers may, as heretofore, continue to 
Insure railroad and traction equipment, 
either rolling stock or otherwise, against 
all risks while water-borne.” 








SEEK COMMISSIONER’S POST 

Vernon A. Cole of the David P. East- 
man & Co. local agency of Seattle an- 
nounces that he will run for Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Washing- 
ton on the Republican ticket. It is also 
rumored that J. O. Rummens, Deputy 
Commissioner under former Commis- 
sioner Fishback, is expected to be a can- 
didate and perhaps Arthur S. Morgen- 
stern of Seattle, head of the Seattle firm 
bearing his name. The term of William 
A. Sullivan, now Commissioner, expires 
at the close of the year. 





LATEST BRITISH ELECTIONS 

Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter has been 
re-elected chairman of the Law Union 
& Rock, and, in consequence of the death 
of the Marquess of Reading, P. E. B. 
Fooks has been elected deputy-chairman. 
Sir W. Peter Rylands has been elected 
deputy-chairman of the London & Lan- 
cashire in place of the late Marquess of 
Reading, and he has also been elected 
a director of the Law Union & Rock. 

F. R. S. Charles has been appointed 
a director of the North British & Mer- 
cantile. 


section of the country. This would neces- 
sitate a prohibitive rate. It was there- 
fore held that there was no liability on 
the part of the American National for 
the loss. 

Insurance contracts are personal in 
their nature and the court doubted that 
any insurer would knowingly contract to 
answer the default of the hundreds of 
motor carriers in the United States in- 
discriminately. The turbine owner was 
held entitled to decree against both car- 
riers, with judgment over against the 
Western. 


30 Fires in 1935 Caused 
Loss of $250,000 or More 


During 1935 there were thirty fires in- 
volving a loss reported at $250,000 or 
over, a decrease of four from the previ- 
ous years according to the Quarterly of 
the National Fire Protection Association. 
Four of these fires were forest and brush 
fires which occurred on the same day in 
various sections of Los Angeles County, 
Calif. 

Of the large fires last year the only 
ones which can be classed as group fires 
or conflagrations were the series of fires 
in Los Angeles County on October 23 
which together destroyed a total of 222 


buildings and caused losses of $3,617,835, 
including damage to watershed property. 
Other fires which caused losses of 
$1,000,000 or more were as follows: whis- 
key warehouse and distillery at Peoria, 
Ill., July 22, $2,100,000; and the Oregon 
state capitol, Salem, Ore., April 25, 
$1,000,000. 





INTER-OCEAN RE. FIGURES 

The Inter-Ocean Reinsurance of Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia., reports fine gains in its 
annual statement for 1935. Admitted as- 
sets total $4,977,983, an increase of about 
$700,000. The capital is $500,000 and the 
net surplus $1,484,798, a gain of $241,605 
The unearned premium reserve is $2,285,- 
706, an increase of more than $300,000 
for 1935. The loss reserve amounts to 
$287,148 and the company also carries 
a voluntary reserve of $150,000. 
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Fires At Sea In 1935 Increased, 


Liverpool Underwriters’ Report 


The annual report of the Liverpool 


Underwriters’ Association, 
length with the subject of fires in pass- 
enger liners, and announces that a spe- 
cial fire committee, appointed by the 
Chamber of Shipping in 1932, has formu- 
lated a report which has been presented 
to the Board of Trade for consideration. 

The association’s records show that 
last year 292 cases of fires in steamers 
and motorships of over 500 tons gross 
were reported, against 278 in 1934. Of 
the fire last year fifty-seven were in 
bunkers and 235 in cargoes, compared 
with forty-nine in bunkers and 229 in 
cargoes during 19H. The totals for each 
year were less than the average number 
of fires for the period 1925-35, which was 
4%. 

The figures for last year included 
twenty-six serious cases, of which seven- 
teen were in foreign ships and nine in 
British, and of these twelve resulted in 
total losses, two of the ships lost being 
British and the remainder foreign. The 


report points out that the fire in the 
Italian liner Ausonia, of 13,000 tons gross, 
which became a constructive total loss 


at Alex candria, Egvpt, last October, 
the year’s Ss outstanding disaster. 


was 


National Monopolies for Salvage 


The committee of the association notes 
with regret what it describes as the tend- 
ency of foreign countries to create na- 
tional monopolies for salvage services 
rendered in their waters. By a recent 


Roval Decree published in Italy vessels 


AUTOMOBILE REPORTS GAINS 
Hartford Goumenate : Assets Increased 
Nearly $3,000,000 ard Surplus $1,- 
260,000; Standard Figures 


The underwriting profit of the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford amounted in 1935 to 


$821,544, and the interest and rents 
earned amounted to $614,966. After set- 
ting up a contingency reserve of $925,000 
the surplus of the Automobile increased 
from $4,667,679 to $5,926,649. Its assets 
increased $2,975,985 to $21,344,276. With 
capital of $5,000,000 the policyholders’ 
surplus is $10,926,648. 

The underwriting profit of the a 
ard Fire amounted to $203,367, and net 
interest and rents amounted to $131,443 
\fter setting up a contingency reserve 
of $300,000 the surplus of the Standard 
increased from $1,468,070 to $1,648,714 
Assets of the company increased $553,676 
to $5,029,212. The policyholders’ surplus, 
including capital of $1,000,000, totaled $2,- 
648,714. 

The Automobile reported an unearned 
premium reserve of $6,012,899, compared 
with $5,155,418, thus reflecting a consid- 
erable increase in premiums. The Stand- 
ard at the close of 1935 had a premium 
reserve of $1,795,119, compared with $1,- 
720,624 the year before 


Report ibid Seca 
Off Italian Liner Risks 


\n official decree last week authorized 
the Italian government insurance com- 
pany to assume full risks on the Italian 
luxury liners Rex and Conte di Savoia 
this vear according to an Associated 
Press report from Rome. It was ex- 
plained that British marine underwriters 
are unwilling to continue coverage on 
the vessels named because of the inter- 
national situation 


deals at some 


assisting or salving vessels off the coast 
of Italy or her colonies must procure a 
special license, and directors of salvage 
companies, and the crews of salvage ves- 
sels operating in Italian water, are re- 
quired to be of Italian nationality. 
Dealing with offences of overloading 
and of insufficient protection of grain 
carried in bulk in foreign ships, the Com- 
mittee urges the Board of Trade to take 
steps to prevent wilful evasions of the 
law from being profitable. 
The association’s work 
preparation of important. statistics of 
casualties. These indicate that the total 
number entered in the books of the as- 
sociation each year remains at a more or 
less similar figure. Last year the total 
number of casualties recorded was 5,560, 


includes the 


against 5,203 in 1934 and 5,073 in 1933. 
Last year collisions accounted for 1,349 
of the casualties and. strandings for 


1,098, numbers which were only exceeded 
by those in the miscellaneous group, 
which included 1,411 occurrences. 

The statistics again demonstrate how 
much greater is the number of total cas- 
ualties than total losses. Last year the 
number of vessels reported to have been 
totally lost was 129, of 287,412 tons, com- 
pared with 115 vessels, of 317,274 tons in 
1934, and 131 of 343,674 tons, in 
1933. 

Although disasters to one or two great 
ships carrying valuable cargoes might 
disturb the usual experience, the total 
cost of all the accidents which result in 
damage only, as a rule, far exceeds that 
of the total losses. 


vessels, 


Sir Joseph Lowrey Dead; 
Authority on Salvage Work 


Sir Joseph Lowrey, marine loss and 
Mon- 


He had been 


Association of London 


salvage expert, died in England on 
day at the age of 76 years. 
with the Salvage 
for forty-five years and served as deputy 
chairman, secretary, director and on the 
executive committee. He was an honor- 
ary member of Lloyd’s and of the Insti- 
tute of London Underwriters. Following 
the Japanese earthquake in 1923 he went 
to that country to handle the large num- 
ber of insurance claims, representing 
both British and American underwriters 
He was created a Knight of the British 
Empire in 1918. 


JOHN C. SHAFER DEAD 


Authority on Cotton Insurance Was a 
Member of Johnson & Higgins; in 
the Business Over 30 Years 

Marine underwriting circles lost one 
of its leading authorities on cotton in- 
surance in the death last Friday morn- 
ing of John Clements Shafer of Johnson 
& Higgins. He suffered an attack of 
acute indigestion and passed away at his 
home in New York City. A native of 
Richmond, Va., where he was born on 
July 16, 1869, Mr. Shafer was in the con- 
tracting business for several years before 
entering insurance. In 1906 he became 
manager of the Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation, an organization formed to write 
cotton in bales under a reporting form 
of cover. He was particularly active in 
the reduction of fire hazards associated 
with the storage and transportation of 
cotton and had a lot to do with the in- 
stallation of fire walls at Southern ter- 
minals. 

Resigning from the Cotton Insurance 
Association in 1912 Mr. Shafer joined 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Inc., New York 
insurance brokers, and continued to spe- 
cialize in cotton. When that firm merged 
with Johnson & Higgins he remained as 
head of the cotton insurance department 
and his knowledge of the business was 
invaluable to underwriters and assureds. 
Surviving Mr. Shafer are his widow and 
two daughters. 


APPLETON & cox PROMOTIONS 


H. E. Manee and Douglas F. Cox, Jr., 
Are Advanced Following Death 
of C. Curtis Macy 

Two important promotions have been 
made by Appleton & Cox, Inc., marine 
underwriters, H. E. Manee is now elec- 
tive vice-president and_ Douglas Farley 
Cox, Jr., son of President Cox of the 
corporation, becomes a director and vice- 
president. Mr. Manee, previously an 
appointive vice-president, fills the va- 
cancy caused by the recent death of C. 
Curtis Macy and Mr. Cox takes the place 
of Mr. Macy on the board of directors. 
Mr. Manee is already a director of Ap- 
pleton & Cox, Inc., and has been with 


Adopt New Clause 
For Rubber Trade 


BASED ON U. S. LITIGATION 
Cargo Interest Protected in Collision 
Losses But Underwriters Have 
Right to Defend Claims 


The Institute of London Underwriters 
has adopted a new marine clause of im- 
portance to the rubber trade. Owing to 
recent litigation in America, a vessel in- 
volved in a collision in which both ves- 
sels are to blame may include in her 
claim against the other vessel any 
amount for which she may have been 
held liable for damage to cargo in that 
vessel. In United States law the owner 
of the carrying vessel is exempt from 
liability to cargo in his own ship, but 
in collisions where both are to blame he 
can become indirectly liable for such 
damage. 

Further litigation has shown that pro- 
tection and indemnity insurance does 
not cover this indirect liability. Owners 
of vessels likely to come within United 
States jurisdiction have therefore adopt- 
ed a bill of lading clause requiring the 
cargo owner to indemnify them against 
this. 

The London Institute clause now 
adopted for use in insuring shipments 
of rubber protects the cargo owner, but 
reserves to underwriters the right to 
defend the insured against such claims, 
the underwriters to bear the expenses of 
all litigation in this connection. 

The new clause is at present regarded 
as a precautionary measure, for there is 
some doubt as to its validity. This will 
shortly be tested in the United States 
courts, 





the organization for about forty years. 

Mr. Cox, Jr., joined the organization 
eight years ago following his graduation 
from Princeton and has had experience 
in several departments. He is a grand- 
son of one of the founders of Higgins & 
Cox, which preceded the formation of 
\ppleton & Cox. 





New Personal Effects Floater 
Form Explained By C. C. O’Regan 


“Effective March 1 a new 
sonal effects floater policy 


the present form. 


form per- 
will replace 
The principal changes, 
as explained by Charles C. O’Regan, 
manager of the inland marine depart- 
ment at New York of the Aetna Life 
group, are as follows: 

“The new form of policy excludes cov- 
erage on physicians’ and surgeons’ in- 
struments, artificial teeth and limbs. 

“Coverage on jewelry, watches, articles 
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consisting in whole or in part of silver, 
gold or platinum, and furs or articles 
trimmed with or consisting principally of 
furs, is limited to 10% of the total policy 
amount and to $100 on any one such 
article. 


“Theft or pilferage from unattended 
automobiles is restricted to automobiles 
equipped with a fully enclosed body or 
compartment, and the loss be a direct 
result of a violent. forcible entry (of 
which there shall be visible evidence) 
from a fully enclosed body, doors and 
windows of which shall have been se- 
curely locked, or from a compartment 
which shall have been securely locked. 
Limit of liability is 10% of the total pol- 
icy amount, $250 in any one loss. 

“Coverage on property of students 
while in fraternity or sorority houses, 
dormitories, or on the premises of 
schools or colleges is limited to fire only; 
additional coverage can be provided by 
endorsement at an additional rate of 
“4%, with an additional minimum pre- 
mium of $5. 

“Rate for full coverage is a flat charge 
“ $15, plus 1% of policy amount; with 

a $25 deductible clause, a flat charge of 
$7. 50 plus 1% of policy amount; mini- 
mum premium with or without deductible 
clause, $10. 

“We believe that the reduced premium 
charge on the amended form policy will 
encourage the selling of a higher amount 
of insurance and strongly urge insurance 
representing approximately 100% of the 
value of insured property.” 
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10th Anniversary Of 
Arbitration Movement 


BRILLIANT NEW YORK DINNER 


600 Hear George 'S. Vi Ven Schaick Trace 
Extension of Program Into 
Insurance Field 


With many casualty insurance 
present the tenth anniversary dinner of 
the American Arbitration 
was held Tuesday evening at the Hotel 





men 


Association 


Astor, New York. Toastmaster was 
Thomas J. Watson, president, Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corp., and 


George S. Van Schaick, former New 
York Insurance Superintendent, was one 
of the speakers. More than 600 repre- 
sentatives of the city’s business and pro- 
fessional life attended, heard Mr. Wat- 
son outline an educational program to 
settle commercial disputes by arbitra- 
tion; appreciated the fulsome praise ex- 
tended to attorneys by Mr. Van Schaick 
for the part they have played in the 
movement. Judge William L. Ransom, 
president, American Bar Association, the 
other speaker, joined with Mr. Van 
Schaick in commending the great work 
of Miss Frances Keller, pioneer in ar- 
bitration. 

Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink was a scheduled speaker but the 
legislative program in Albany prevented 
his presence. Mr. Van Schaick, who is 
chairman of the insurance arbitration 
council of the A.A.A., graciously pinch- 
hit for him and in his speech took the 
theme “Cutting Red Tape in Litigation.” 
He was glad to report the increased use 
of arbitration by insurance companies 
since he sounded out the sentiment by 
questionnaire back in 1934. The insur- 
ance arbitration council has been formed 
and this group has been studying the 
question of how the plan could be more 
universally applied and used, not only 
in casualty but in fire, life and marine 


fields. 
Mr. Van Schaick also referred to a 
meeting of counsel of various casualty 


companies last December with Superin- 
tendent Pink and said the cooperation 
then expressed was “greatly encour- 
aging, not only along the line of submis- 
sion of greater numbers of cases but in 
submitting the general run of cases for 
arbitration. He emphasized: 

“In 1933, when the experiment was 
started, thirteen companies submitted 314 
cases. In 1934, twenty-six companies 
were using arbitration and 651 cases 
were submitted. In 1935, thirty-one com- 
panies submitted 805 cases. This year 
there already have been submitted 180 
cases in January alone, and one new com- 
pany has started using arbitration.” 

These companies were represented a 
the dinner: 


Aetna Life, American Automobile, American 


Mutual Liability, American Surety, Commercial 
Casualty, F. & C., General Accident, Globe In- 
demnity, Guardian Life, Hartford A. & I., Home 
Indemnity, Interboro Mutual Indemnity, London 
Guarantee, Massachusetts Bonding, New Amster- 
dam, Metropolitan Casualty, U. S. Casualty and 
U. S. G. Major W. P. Cavanaugh, Na- 
tional ian au claim manager, attended as did 
Miss Frances L. Van Schaick, who is on the 
A.A.A. staff. 


Confer With State Bar 
Representatives of some seventy casu- 
alty companies conferred January 29 in 
St. Louis with the advisory committee 
of the State Bar Advisory Committee 
relative to irisurance company practices 





affecting the bar in Missouri. It was an 
€xecutive session. Spokesmen for the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 


Inderw vriters attending assured the com- 
mittee that their member companies will 


. W. E. HARRINGTON 


Retrospective Rating 
Is On Atlanta Agenda 


TO REPORT 


Proposed Plan of National Bureau Given 
To Producers in N. Y. Sessions; 


Generally Favored 


One outcome of the series of confer- 
ences this week between companies and 
agents and brokers on the proposed re- 
trospective rating plan for large work- 
risks is that W. 
chairman, compen- 


men’s compensation 
Eugene Harrington, 
sation committee of National Association 
of Insurance Agents, will submit the 
rating program discussed to the agents’ 
mid-winter gathering in Atlanta. While 
no details of the new plan were released 
(star chamber sessions) it was learned 
that an open-minded attitude prevailed 
among the producers. The National As- 
sociation of C. & S. Agents wholeheart- 
edly went on record for it, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents’ com- 
mittee favored the plan generally but 
pointed to needed improvements, and the 
brokers’ association representatives at 
first lukewarm are “coming around.” 

William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, National Bureau of C. & S. Under- 
writers, outlined the plan. 

In some company circles retrospective 
rating in compensation is regarded as 
inevitable. In fact, one large company, 
the Travelers, is already testing the plan 
and has recovered some lines which might 
have gone to outside companies. 





For Auto State Fund 

The Connecticut special legislative 
commission on financial responsibil- 
ity, which is studying the automobile 
insurance situation open-mindedly 
and will report back to legislature 
next May, received a suggestion at 
this week’s hearing for establishment 
of a state fund out of which would be 
paid, compensation to persons injured | 
in the first accident any uninsured | 
driver might have after such regula- | 
tion became effective. W. B. Lawson, 
vice-president, Alton E. Woodford, 
Inc., Hartford insurance agency, its 
sponsor, would increase cost of oper- 
ators’ licenses and regulations to cov- 
er compensation to persons injured in 
first accident. Operator’s license 
would be suspended until he had re- 
imbursed fund for damages awarded 
the injured. Compulsory automobile 
insurance has been generally opposed 
at the hearings. 





Aetna C. & S. Extends Its 
Highway Safety Program 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety has de- 
veloped a highway safety demonstration 
program, available to motor vehicle and 





police officials for use in local safety 
campaigns. It is a logical development 
of the reaction time test originated by 


the Aetna. The demonstration includes 
devices for testing color blindness, head- 
light glare, speed estimation and steer- 
ing ability, apparatus for the three last 
named having been developed by Dr. 
Harry R. DeSilva, psychologist at Am- 
herst, who is cooperating with the Aetna 
in extending of its highway safety pro- 
gram. Dr. DeSilva was called to Har- 


vard University this week to join the 
Harvard Bureau of Street Traffic Re- 
search. 





cooperate in developing a satisfactory 
procedure for claim adjustments and 
limiting scope of lay adjusters. Law lists 
and directories were criticized. 
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Pink Expects Better 
1935 Casualty Results 


IN VOLUME AND LOSS RATIOS 


in Legislative Report 
Cites Safety Significance of New 
Compensation Security Funds 


New York Sup’t. 


Casualty and surety companies and 
problems in this field came in for con- 
siderable attention in the seventy-sev- 
enth annual report of New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink, 
submitted on Monday to the state legis- 
lature. Reporting a small increase in 
premiums and favorable loss experience 
for some seventy-seven stock ccmpanies 
writing these lines in New York State, 
Mr. Pink said that in the first nine 
months of 1935 they wrote $181,664,622 of 
premiums as compared with $180,971,659 
in the same period of 1934. He added: 
“There has been no appreciable change 
in the distribution of assets of the com- 
panies in various types of 
the chief change being an increase in 
bond investments from 62.5% of total as- 
sets at the end of 1933 to 65.4 at the end 
of 193 and a reduction in stock holdings 
from 27.1% to 25.1%. The remainder of 
the assets are invested in real estate 
mortgage loans and collateral loans. 


investments, 


Better 1935 Experience Expected 


“Casualty and surety companies are 
still feeling the effects ‘of the depression 
but have shown gains as business and 
economic conditions have improved. The 


companies as a class are expected to 
show a better underwriting experience 
for 1935. Many companies will report 
underwriting gains while others will 


show material reductions in underwriting 
losses. The total underwriting loss of 
the group as a whole for 1933 was 
$16,136,078. This was reduced to $4,906,- 
161 for 1934. The 1935 figures will un- 
doubtedly be more favorable. 

“No new stock casualty or surety com- 
panies were organized under New York 
laws during 1935. Two companies, how- 
ever, are in process of organization.” 

Referring to the mutual casualty and 
surety companies doing business in the 
state Mr. Pink said: “As a class these 
companies have survived the depression 
spiendidly. They have maintained divi- 
dends and most of them have increased 


their business. They are now writing 
more than 24% of all workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance business in the 


United States. 
“In 1935 the Insurance Law was 
amended to strengthen organization re- 


quirements for such companies. New 
companies are now required to have 
$250,000 surplus upon organization. The 


1935 amendment also provides additional 
security to the policyholders of these 


companies by increasing the require- 
ments for the accumulation of contingent 
surpluses and guaranty funds.” 


Taxicab Insurance Sore Spot 


The Superintendent, however, was far 
from pleased with the history of taxicab 
insurance in this state. He outlines: 

“Much has been attempted from time 
to time to remedy these conditions. 
There has been sporadic improvement 
from time to time but recently abuses 
and improper practices have recurred. 
The Department has warned all of the 
companies engaged in the taxicab insur- 
ance business that such conditions will 
not be tolerated: that reforms must be 
effected. * * * If it is determined that 
the companies cannot operate upon a 
proper basis, the Superintendent will not 
hesitate to recommend the creation of a 
State Fund to supplant private insurance 
carriers in w riting this compulsory form 
of insurance. 


Significance of Compensation 
Security Funds 


Superintendent Pink regarded the es- 
tablishment of two security funds (one 
for stock carriers, the other for mutuals) 
in the workmen’s compensation field last 
year by amendment to the law as a de- 
velopment of significance to the entire 
field of insurance from the long time 
point of view. Pointing out that it may 
have a bearing on the future course of 
insurance supervision he said in part: 

“Hereafter unon the failure of any 
company writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in this state its obligations 
will be automatically assumed by the 
fund created for this purpose to which 
all companies writing this form of busi- 
ness in the state make periodic contribu- 
tions. Instead of attempting to limit the 
exercise of judgment by private manage- 
ments to a stultifying degree this law 
merely insulates the insuring public from 
the consequences of unskillful, dishonest 
or merely unfortunate management. 

“There is one school of thought 
among insurance men which objects to 
this device upon the basis ‘that the 
strong, well managed companies should 
not be made responsible for the weak, 
inefficient or dishonest ones. This is an 
understandable point of view but it is 
based upon an individualistic philosophy 
which is no longer valid. At one time 
the right to compete ruthlessly and re- 
gardless of consequences to policyholders 
and the public was unquestioned. That 
day has on since passed. The right to 
engage in the compensation insurance 
business is subordinate to the obligation 
to recognize the predominant social in- 
terests involved. 

“It may well be that this condition will 
gradually be extended to other types of 
insurance so that those who enjoy the 
privileges of conducting an _ insurance 
business will be responsible for saving 
the public harmless from any loss by 
reason of the failure of others also en- 
joying that privilege.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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1935 Most Strenuous — 
In N. Y. Comp. History $2 


HIGHSPOTS IN SENIOR REPORT 1 


Board’s General Manager Frank in Dis- 
cussing Effect of New Dust Disease aa 
and Medical Practice Acts _ 

ual Mass., 

Leon S. Senior, general manager, Com- in a S( 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of any til 
New York, reported at the annual meet- setence 
ing a week ago that the past year had 
proved to be the most strenuous in the 
history of workmen’s compensation in 


miums 
106, a 


New York State. He said: “There was year. 
not a single dull moment in the entire amoun' 
period. Difficulties arising from new leg- than tl 
dae ; ' 

islation have created problems which 
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and Occupancy) insurance keeps an or- OA% 
: : . . . 1934 w 
ganization together during rebuilding— The 
[ON S. SENIOR ° ° werlary 
a a meets necessary continuing expenses— re 
have been only partially solved thus far. : a gether 
The final answer is still in the distant pays the profit the business would $422,42 
future. The security funds to protect a 
claimants cases of insolvency; the rule ° 1 
oy denadin of c aed ser Ah a the have earned had there been no fire. et 
aggregate trust fund; the all-inclusive s ag 
occupational disease act; and the new Send for our folder, “Earnings as Usual”’ bility 
procedure for medical care and treat- emerg 
ment of injured workers, all bristle with —@ dramatic story to help you sell the ye 


questions that will require extensive con- into $ 

















sideration.” re & O 33 (43 in 
Reports of progress were also submit- U. . coverage. turn v 
ted by Grady H. Hipp, N. Y. State In- 560, st 
surance Fund, for the actuarial commit- policy] 
tee; Herbert G. Wiberg, for the safety balane 
engineering committee, and Samuel Kalt- 
man, Aetna Life, for the medical and y 
claims committee. The governing com- Q Q Pres 
mittee for the ensuing term will com- an ex 
prise these companies: American Mutual FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION vested 
Liability, Fidelity & Casualty, Lumber ’ cial r¢ 
Mutual Casualty, State Insurance Fund affiliated with policy] 
and Travelers. Membership of the board been c 
in 1935 comprised forty-four stock car- Ww S$ ie G years 
riers, eighteen mutuals and the State Q OummO Q —_ 
Fund. The \etna C. & 5S. and the Ameri- UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY Mr Y 
can Motorists were readmitted to mem- ae 
bership on January 1, 1935, after several . The 
years of retirement from compensation Home Offices: BALTIMORE y wane 
underwriting in this state. mat 
Law Neither Workable Nor Beneficial Originators of the Slogan: collect 
With characteristic thoroughness Mr. . ftee 
Senior in his report reviewed the efforts “Consult your Agent or Broker as you would — 
made in a number of important situa- your Doctor or Lawyer’’ from 
tions towards reaching correct solutions. . ; brougl 
Medica! care and treatment, provided ience ; 
under a 1935 amendment to the law, were broad 
gone into exhaustively and Mr. Senior ment 
said that the act has “forced our entry 
into a new field of service.’ He was 
particularly concerned with the new all- . 
inclusive occupational disease act in the an d 
state, told about the difficulties presented = 
for covering dust diseases under this act a 
and the two plans evolved to handle the aay 
situation. Taking up the question of agents 
coverage and rating under this act, he Dag 
said: Paign. 
“The question of coverage and rating Chicas 
f the occupational dust disease hazard contril 
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$2,285,166 In A. & H. Premiums 
Written In 1935 By Monarch Life 


The Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass., finished 1935 in a more liquid and 
in a sounder financial condition than at 
in its thirty-four years of ex- 
New accident and health pre- 


any time 
istence. 

miums collected last year totaled $2,285,- 
166, a gain of $88,148 over the previous 
year. New life premiums collected 
amounted to $556,033 or $53,934 more 
than the 1934 total. This production of 
new business was more than adequate to 
offset losses through lapsation. In con 
sequence the company closed 1935 with 
more accident and health and life insur- 
ance in force. Furthermore, Clyde W. 
Young, president, reported to stock- 
holders : 

“During the past few years, through a 
definite company policy, we cut down 
the number of our field representatives 
through a desire for an improvement in 
the quality of business. In some _ re- 
spects it may seem that the rate of in- 
crease of new business issued has not 
kept up with the improvement in general 
business, but such comparisons are dif- 
ficult and not wholly warranted. The 
figures, however, reflect favorably upon 
the year’s work.” 

Unbroken Record of Asset Gains 


Mr. Young further said: “Every year, 
in good times and in bad, since its in- 
corporation in 1901, the company has in- 
creased its assets. At the close of 1929, 
it had $2,097,126, and now, six years 
later, it has $3,628,898, an increase of 
73.04%. The increase during 1935 over 
1934 was $393,256, or 12.15%.” 

The excess of assets over liabilities, or 
surplus to policyholders is $902,317 di- 
vided into capital of $445,600 and surplus 
of $456,717. This capital and surplus, to- 
gether with unearned premium reserve, 


$422,428; special non-can. reserve, $146,- 
20, and life reserves amounting to 
$2,191,001, make a total of $3,093,318, 


which, Mr. Young explained, “is held as 
a guarantee to policyholders of our sta- 
bility and ability to meet any unexpected 
emergency.” The surplus earnings for 
the year amounted to $167,242, divided 
into $83,198 underwriting profit and $8,- 
(43 interest profits. These earnings in 
turn were apportioned as follows: $4,- 
500, stockholders’ dividends, and $27,429, 
policyholders’ dividends. This leaves a 
balance of $95,252. 


Non-Can. Experience 


President Young included in his report 
an explanation of the claim reserve, in- 
vested assets of the company, and spe- 
cial reserve for protection of non-can. 
policyholders. Satisfactory results have 
been obtained by the Monarch in fifteen 
years’ experience in writing non-can., 
which is contrary to the general trend. 
Therefore, the following comment by 
Mr. Young is of interest: 

“The Monarch writes only one type of 
noncancellable policy, that providing in- 
demnity for a limited period on any one 
disability, but without an aggregate or 
collective limit on all claims. More than 
fifteen years of experience with this 
type of coverage, with no radical change 
from our original basic form, have 
brought satisfactory results. The exper- 
lence at the older ages is not sufficiently 
broad or mature to warrant the state- 
ment that the business is free of any 





DEATH BEGINS AT FORTY 

A dramatic poster in black and red, 
depicting the hand of death cautioning 
against higher car driving speeds than 
forty-an-hour, has been sent out to 
agents by the Glens Falls Indemnity as 
its part in the nation-wide safety cam- 
Paign. The poster was designed and ex- 
ecuted by the Kaufmann & Fabry Co., 
Chicago commercial photographers, and 
contributed by them free of charge to 
aid the cause. 


hazard not common to cancellable cover- 
age. However, we find that the loss ra- 
tio on our oldest business is still very 
favorable. There is fairly good evidence 
that the claim rate increases during the 
first five years of duration and then de- 
creases for several years, after which it 
reaches an ultimate level. The increase 
in premium at age 50, and decrease in 
benefits at age 60 tend to maintain a 
level loss ratio as the business ages, and 
minimize the reserve requirements.” 

As to 1936 Mr. Young calls attention 
to the need in the near future of moving 
to larger home office quarters. In Au- 
gust, 1936, the Monarch will celebrate 
its thirty-fifth birthday and in looking 
ahead to it Mr. Young said: “As we ap- 
proach this anniversary we find the com- 
pany more liquid and in a sounder finan- 
cial condition than at any time in its 
thirty-four years of existence. There is 
much ground for encouragement. Def- 
inite progress has been made and we can 
look forward to a satisfactory year, if 
we will be guided, but not domini ated, by 
the experience of the past.’ 


$193,000 for Broken Neck 
Paid for 23 Years by R.R. 


Of much interest to disability under- 
writers a few days ago was the daily 
newspaper account of why the New 


York, New 


is requesting the 


Haven & Hartford Railroad 
United States District 
Court in New Haven to relieve them of 
further financial obligations to Miss Jean 
Annett of Red Bank, N. J., to whom the 
railroad company has paid $193,000 in 
the past twenty-three years for a broken 
neck suffered by Miss Annett in a rail- 
road accident on September 2, 1913 
Twenty passengers were killed in this 
wreck, fifty others injured, and Miss 
Annett was not expected to live more 
than a few months at the most. 

Because of the woman’s severe injury, 
the railroad said it had paid a cash sum 
of $10,000 to her immediately after the 
accident and had agreed to pay her $700 
a month so long as she lived. Now, al- 
most twenty-three years later, Miss An- 
nett is still alive and the railroad has 
paid to her $193,000, the court action said 

Both in its medical and in its financial 
aspects the case of Miss Annett was 
described as without parallel in railroad 
history. 





MARYLAND CAS. ELECTIONS 


G. E. Tribble Elected V.-P. and Treas- 
urer; Ashton Devell of Williamsburg, 
Va., Goes on Board 


(,eorge E Tribble, 
Maryland Casualty, for the 


years 


vice - president, 
past two 
was elected vice-president and 
company at last week’s 
A new director elect- 
ed was Ashton Devell, Williamsburg, Va., 
attorney, who is speaker of the House 
of Delegates of Virginia and one-time 
attorney for the commonwealth of the 
city of Williamsburg and the county of 
James City. He has been a member of 
the General Assembly of Virginia for 
twelve years, representing the Williams- 
burg district 

Mr. Tribble came to the Maryland in 
May, 1933. For eleven years previous he 
had been an officer and director of banks 
and other financial institutions in New 
York and Florida He achieved wide 
recognition as an investment analyst 


treasurer of the 
directors’ meeting 


FAIRCHILD TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Claude W. Fairchild, assistant general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, leaves tomorrow for 
the Pacific Coast. San Francisco is his 
destination. 








BANKERS INDEMNIT 
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Van Schaick’s Final 
Report to Gov. Lehman 


VIEWS MORTGAGE CO. PROBLEM 


Cites Collapse of Guaranty Companies 
and Insurance Department’s Program 
of Administering Them 


Former Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick of New York 
State sent to Governor Lehman on Tues- 
day a final report of his administration 
of the title and mortgage guaranty com- 
panies in rehabilitation and liquidation, 
supplementing his five interim reports is- 
sued during his superintendency which 
ended on May 10, 1935. 

The report is of particular interest at 
this time when the legislature is engaged 
in framing legislation to govern the fu- 
ture conduct of mortgage financing in 
the state. 

The report presents a complete survey 
of the whole problem of the collapse of 
the guaranty companies and the Insur- 
ance Department program in adiminister- 
ing them. It traces the origin of the 
problem, the inadequate state policy of 
many years’ duration, the methods used 
by the Department in handling the great- 
est problem of its history, the develop- 
ment of the various emergency legislative 
enactments employed and the results ob- 
tained. Many of these phases were treat- 
ed separately in the interim reports, but 
nowhere, until now, has there been a 
general survey of the broad rehabilita- 
tion and liquidation program. 
Lehman-Van Schaick Correspondence 

Furthermore, the report shows the size 
of the mortgage problem of the compa- 
nies taken over, the speed with which 
certificate reorganizations were worked 
out and how perishable assets were pre- 
served for the benefit of the creditors. 
It brings together for the first time a 
number of letters and documents of in- 
terest to students of the problem, includ- 
ing an exchange of letters with Gov. 
Lehman in December, 1933, in which the 
Governor praised Mr. Van Schaick for 
taking responsibility for “one of the most 
gigantic administrative tasks in the his- 
tory of the state” and closed his letter 
by saying: “From the start, your tireless 
efforts, your courage and judgment have 
made possible the orderly treatment of 
this problem. I have full faith in your 
unswerving devotion to duty.” In turn, 
Mr. Van Schaick said: “The morale of 
the Insurance Department has been of 
the best throughout these critical times 
in spite of panic and distress and attack.” 


R. R. Greenberg, Mount Holly, N. J. 
motorist, whose license to drive was re- 
voked in November and who recently 
pleaded with Acting Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Magee that he needed the 
license for his work, made the newspaper 
front pages last Sunday as being prob- 
ably the first driver ordered to place a 
speed governor on his car. Mr. Magee 
agree to return his license if the driving 
speed was held to 40-an-hour. 

\ day later in New York City speed 
governors set at 25 miles an hour were 
ordered put on all new Department of 
Sanitation cars—both trucks and passen- 
ger vehicles. 


A.A.A. HEAD OBJECTS 
This week T. P. Henry, president, 
American Automobile Association, pub- 
licly opposed compulsory automobile in- 
surance, mechanical governors and 
marking of cars where drivers were at 
fault. 
TWO NEW DIRECTORS 
Erastus Wells, vice-president, St. 
Louis Union Trust Co., and Herman 
Waldeck, executive vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank of Chi- 
cago, were elected to the board of the 
American Automobile last week. 


Pink Reports on Mortgage Company 
Reorganization and Future Status 


\ constructive view of the title and 
mortgage situation 
was taken by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink of New York State 
in his 77th annual legislative report this 
week. Delinquent companies of this 
class, he points out, are being placed in 
liquidation orders 


guaranty company 


liquidation rapidly, 
having been obtained for seventeen of 
the companies, fourteen during the year. 
Claims are being filed and adjudicated 
and efforts made to convert mortgage 
and real estate assets into cash through 
the creation of a real estate sales divi- 
sion at the central office of the title and 
mortgage rehabilitation and liquidation 
bureau 

Prior to May 20 when the State Mort- 
gage Commission took over supervision 
of the certificated mortgage issues, re- 
organizations of $215,000,000 of mort- 
gages involving 54.000 certificate holders 
were consummated by the Department. 
Court hearings were completed on 590 
other issues with mortgages in the prin- 
cipal amount of $128,863,225. The total 
of reorganizations consummated and 
those on which court work was com- 
pleted amounted to nearly $344,000,000 
in all. Interest payments to certificate 
holders in the first four months of 1935 
amounted to $8,808,000 or 25% above the 
figure for the same four months in 1934. 
From August, 1933, to October 31, 1935, 
including payments to holders of wholly 
owned mortgages, the Department has 
paid as interest on guaranteed mort- 
gage investments in excess of $104,000,- 
000, an administrative task requiring the 
issuing of more than 2,150,000 checks. 


Misunderstanding as to Reorganizations 


According to Mr. Pink there is gen- 
eral misunderstanding about “reorgani- 
zation” of title and mortgage guaranty 
companies. It is pointed out that crea- 
tion by the department of six new cor- 
porations at the time the old title and 
mortgage companies were taken over 
was in a sense “reorganization” in that 
these corporations were created to sal- 
vage assets and perishable portions of 
the business of the old companies for 
the benefit of creditors. All stock in 
them is held by the Superintendent, The 
chief salvagable items of business con- 
tinued by these new corporations were 
the servicing of mortgages an title in- 
surance. \ 

These new corporations, he says, have 
been handicapped by the disorganized 
state of the real estate business and the 
lack of a stable, state policy with re- 
spect to the future of the mortgage 
business. It is his suggestion that, if the 
Department’s proposal for separation of 
title insurance from mortgage guaran- 
tees and banking is accepted ,these com- 
panies might continue profitably as title 
insurance companies and perhaps be 
permitted to do an unguaranteed mort- 
gage and servicing business to further 
increase their earning power. 

Two broad classes of reorganization 
have been suggested with respect to the 
old companies. One type would involve 
the mutualization of the old company. 
The advantage of this type of reorgani- 
zation is that in place of distribution of 
assets by the Superintendent the process 
of liquefying frozen assets might be un- 
dertaken by those who are chosen by 
the creditors. Creditor owners might 
choose to designate their own manage- 
ment and have the company re-enter the 
mortgage field either with or without the 
addition of new capital. The second type 
of reorganization contemplates that the 
old companies should be _ reopened 
through the voluntary modification or 
postponement of rights by creditors. 

The Department is of the opinion that 
legislation to permit such reorganiza- 
tions would be useful only in the case of 


a few of the companies and should be 
passed only if there is some indication 
that creditors desire it. 


Future Mortgage Program 


Superintendent Pink’s recommenda- 
tions on this subject were made public 
recently in advance of the rest of the 
annual report. Briefly he makes four 
suggestions: 

1. Legislation for a system of privately 
financed state mortgage banks. 

2. Adequate regulations and reserve require- 
ments for title insurance with complete separa- 
tion of this business from mortgage guarantees 
and banking. 

3. Possible continuance of the guarantee sys- 
tem on wholly owned mortgages under such 
safeguards as 15% liquidity, a 15 to 1 maximum 
ratio of guarantees to capital and surplus, a 
requirement that the guaranteeing of mortgages 
be restricted to income bearing property with 
mortgages limited to 66-2/3% of appraised value 
if on an amortized basis and 50% if not amor- 
tized, a service and guarantee charge not to 
exceed 1%, the creation of a special guarantee 
fund to be set aside annually in liquid securities 
at the rate of 4 of 1% of the face amount of 
guaranteed mortgages outstanding, a require- 
ment for setting up proper reserves against spe- 
cific losses when mortgages get into difficulty 
and a requirement that appraisals be made by 
expert outside appraisers with adequate records 
of each appraisal kept on file. 

4. A gradual lifting of the state mortgage 
moratorium by permitting the mortgagee to have 
recourse to the courts if the owner can refinance 
without hardship. 

To these suggestions Mr. Pink adds 
a word of warning that steps to unfreeze 
the mortgage market must be taken. 


Sup’t Pink’s Report 
(Continued from Page 45) 
Contributions to the stock company 
fund cease when it reaches $2,300,000. 
The amount of the fund as of October 1, 
1935, was $387,169. Contributions to the 
mutual company fund continue indefin- 
itely but in the early years contributions 
shall be returned to carriers when 
$700,000 has been accumulated. As of 
October 1, 1935, the amount in this fund 

was $148,526. 


Standardization of Casualty, Surety 
Forms 

In discussing casualty insurance and 
surety forms over which the Insurance 
Department has general jurisdiction Mr. 
Pink featured the great progress made 
during the past two years toward a uni- 
form automobile policy. He noted that 
efforts are being made to standardize 
other common forms of casualty and sur- 
ety coverage and predicted further prog- 
ress in this direction in the next few 
years. In the accident and health line 
standardization of the benefit portions 
of the policies is being handled by the 
3ureau of Personal A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers. The Superintendent said: 

“The Department looks with sympathy 
upon the efforts of the Bureau and lends 
a helping hand where it can. The De- 
partment has recently revised its rules 
and regulations with reference to acci- 
dent and health policy or certificate 
forms of Article VI associations( assess- 
ment or cooperative plan) and is in the 
process of re-examining such forms.” 


1935 Rate Changes 


Casualty insurance rate changes al- 
lowed last year by the Department are 
summarized as follows: : 

An increase of 68% was allowed on 
workmen’s compensation in face of a re- 
quest for a 16% rise by the Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board. Supple- 
mentary rates were approved at Septem- 
ber 1 for the inclusion of protection on 
dust diseases. These were accepted on 
a temporary basis, with the understand- 


ing that they will be reviewed from time 
to time and readjusted on the basis of 
the loss experience. 

A new schedule involving annual say- 
ings of $1,300,000 in the state was ap- 
proved in December for bodily injury 
and property damage rates in the auto- 
mobile field. Reduction is expected also 
in the forthcoming revision of rates for 
fire, theft, transportation and collision 
insurance in the same field. 

In the other casualty and surety lines 
a May 1 revision for burglary, robbery 
and theft rates generally favored the as- 
sured. A proposal to increase by 100% 
the rates on excise bonds was denied for 
liquor stores and cut in half for restay- 
rants and hotels. 

There is the suggestion that Depart- 
ment supervision be extended to cover 
title insurance rates, if the department’s 
recommendations for revision of Article 
V are accepted by the Legislature. 


Claim Practices 


While applauding in general the 
promptness of reputable companies in 
paying claims, the report suggests that 
further advantage should be taken of the 
use of arbitration in the settling of dis- 
putes. It records that answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by former Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick indicated 
that the companies were receptive to this 
idea and reports that the Department is 
co-operating with the American Arbitra- 
tion Association to further the plan. 

On this subject Mr. Pink further said: 
“Negligence actions afford the best op- 
portunity for arbitration because usually 
the main issues are questions of fact. 
Casualty companies are, therefore, par- 
ticularly interested in the subject. As 
a result of a recent conference of casu- 
alty company counsel called by the De- 
partment a number of insurers have 
agreed to make more extensive use of 
the facilities of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association hereafter. 

Taxes and Fees 

Superintendent Pink voiced his belief 
that the present State tax schedule is not 
excessive from the point of view of the 
companies and their policyholders. He 
reports, however, that because of the 
social aspects of insurance it should not 
be compelled to meet increased taxes. He 
also points out that taxation is not uni- 
form in the various states, and proposes 
efforts among the states, through the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, to obtain standardization and 
some uniformity of tax returns. 


Legislative Matters Before 
New Jersey Surety Ass’n. 


Legislative matters took up the entire 
luncheon meeting of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey, Inc., 
held this Tuesday in Newark, N. J. Paul 
S. Parris, F. & D., new president, wel- 
comed Walter Schryver, United States 
F. & G. manager, as guest and later 
that company was voted into member- 
ship. The members then went into a 
huddle on Trenton bills affecting their 
interests which were presented by T. F. 
Graham, Fidelity & Casualty, chairman 
of the legislative committee. The dis- 
cussion was prolonged on the bill amend- 
ing the fireworks license law in New 
Jersey and a new bond form has been 
drafted by the Association of C. & S. 
Executives. The present law is being 
amended to have all licenses and bonds 
expire as of June 30, 1936, and to be re- 
newed at that time annually. 

Expressing a desire to work closely 
with the Executives’ Association on leg- 
islative matters the New Jersey surety 
men reserved the privilge of submitting 
their viewpoint on proposed bills before 
final action is taken. Recognition was 
given to the excellent work being done 
in the state by R. F. Proctor, new surety 
manager of the Executives’ Association. 

Louis Arbacher, Newark attorney, 
counsel for the association, had an em- 
ergency operation last week for appendi- 
citus, and the wishes of the membership 
will be conveyed to him. 
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Standard Surety @& Casualty Company 








of New York 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1935 











ASSETS 

i NL LT EEE RO OR 
Bonds: 

United States Government....................... ee ee 

I RD "ecstatic rmateemtanniad Demian 782,296.52 

Railroad .......... Re eee ree See en eee ’ tet oe 155,945.24 

Public Utilities ...................... Sede ; ms renee 73,941.88 

Miscellaneous ................ seins thie aes oceeeiiy Redan : 49,488.16 1,872,632.10 
Stocks: 

Preferred ....... Dedicate ne a ccteneayacctesceccoesss: QE Oe 

Common ................ os Bees ein cohaharaete et ok tis. A 329,094.80 867,784.80 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not over 90 days) -......... EE LAR IE eo AS 752,936.53 
Se TT TE TEINS NES PERE Ede SIN IO TT eye - 15,944.97 
ee ene eae cere ae mere eee oe ST iO a 15,089.36 
LATE ETRE oi ea ee ee $5,379,657.98 


(Bonds and Stocks Valued on New York Insurance Department Basis) 
Securities carried at $350,777.34 in the above statement are deposited with various Insurance 
Departments, as required by law. 











LIABILITIES 
Reserves: 
For Claims and Claim Expense..................... ae Jecntevecvaceen Sgeteee eee 
Unearned Premiums ........................ sikouiuitanisddeeouuaiese) ne 
ee 8 nt ih Bae ee Sones een geeeae 180,347.49 
GREECE 5 Lee Ca eee CRUE einen ERT Er or ROT e See 66,800.00 $2,879,417.63 
cg i el Ot sia a 
RARER Kee eee reaeie a one Be eee ole <cch jiuibitsiaicabitgedmakeasentie: 5 Se 
Surplus to Policyho!ders.. pane aaa aa _  2,500,240.35 
LL ee MLE AER Pe Pee TM TRE ATOR eT 


On the basis of December 31, 1935 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the Total 
Admitted Assets would be increased to $5,444,689.90 and Surplus to $1,065,272.27. 


President 
FRANK G. MORRIS 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
“A Multiple Line Casualty & Surety Company” 
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J. Schofield Rowe and 
His Beautiful Kuvasz Dog 


J. Schofield 
Loyalty Group of Newark, has for years 
been a lover of dogs, but it is not gen- 
erally known that he is the owner of a 
beautiful Kuvasz, the ivory-white Hun- 
garian shepherd dog shown with him in 
the above picture. The only breeder of 
the Kuvasz in this country is said to be 
the Romance Kennels, Madison, N. J. 
(Mr. Rowe’s home town) and it was 
from them that Mr. Rowe bought his 
dog. Registered and recognized by the 
American Kennel Club, they have arous- 
ed great enthusiasm at important East- 


Rowe, vice-president, 
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P. L. Rivkin Wins Niagara 
Award for His Safety Work 


The Niagara Falls committee chosen to 
designate the citizen of that community 
under 35 years of age who performed the 
most signal service for his city during 
1935 has awarded the gold key for this 
work to Philip L. Rivkin, casualty under- 
writer of that city. 

Mr. Rivkin was honored for the work 
which he did as leader in the campaign 
to reduce traffic accidents in Niagara 
Falls during the year just ended. He re- 
ceived his award at a dinner last week- 
end in Niagara Falls. 


D. L. B. SMITH PRES!DENT 
Daniel L. B. Smith, vice-president and 
eneral manger of the Selected Risks 

Indemnity of Branchville, N. J., has been 
clectcd to the presidency succeeding the 
late Dr. L. B. Hoagland. Mr. Smith, 
\ ho was one of the organizers of the 
company ten years ago when it started, 
has been largely responsible for its suc- 
¢ ss in writing automobile risks in rural 
aroas. He was in the grocery business 
in Branchville before entering insurance. 
TAKES PHOENIX, ARIZ., POST 
Carl W. Roth, well-known casualty ad- 
juster of Los Angeles, has joined the Lyk 
Adjustment Co., at Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mr. Roth in accepting this appointment 
resigns from the claims department of 
the Employers’ Liability at Los Angeles. 





ern dog shows. The name, Kuvasz, dates 
back to the time of the Hungarian king, 
Mathias Ist, (1458-1490), who raised 
them on his manors in Translyvania for 
hunting in the mountains and reserved 
their possession to the nobility; hence 
“Kuvasz” which means “protectors of 
the ambassadors.” 
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Roger Billings, Mass. Indemnity’s New Leader, 
N. Y. Visitor; Reports On 1935 Progress 


Roger Billings, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Indemnity of 
Boston, was in New York City a few 
days ago and conferred with his metro- 
politan general agents, W. L. Perrin & 
Son, on plans for 1936. He reported that 
the company had a year in 
1935, increased both assets and surplus 
The 


derwriting of business is on a high stan- 


successful 


and produced a low ratio. un- 


dard, and volume is continuing at a sat- 
isfactory rate, thereby insuring a 
for the Massachusetts 


pro- 
gressive growth 
Indemnity. 

Since 1931 Mr. 
eral manager of the company and upon 
the recent death of the late Charles L. 
Tebbets, he was elected president. A 
Dartmouth graduate he has been with 
the Massachusetts Indemnity since leav- 
ing college. clerk he 
worked his way up through the various 
departments; did claim adjusting for a 
vear and then entered the agency de- 
partment taking full charge of that work 
in 1927. He was secretary and general 
manager for five years prior to election 
to the presidency. 

Several other promotions have taken 
place. Arthur G. Carver has become 
first vice-president and general counsel. 
Harold J. Tripp is second vice-president, 
continuing as manager of the claim de- 
partment. Dr. A. B. Shoemaker, well- 
known medical man, is the medical direc- 
tor and third vice-president. Miss J. L. 


sillings has been gen- 


Starting as a 





Berkeley Studios 
ROGER BILLINGS 


Downs, for many years in charge of the 
accounts and statistical departments, has 
been appointed secretary. Philip F. Nel- 
son is assistant secretary. Charles M. 
Nelson continues as treasurer and Miss 
M. L. Ross following many years of 
service has become assistant treasurer. 
T. D. Harvey, former vice-president, is 
no longer connected with the affairs of 
the company. 
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a. & H. DEPT. 45 YEARS OLD 





portant Aetna Life Milestone; Late 
M. G. Bulkeley Owned Accident 
Policy No. 1 

The accident department of the Aetna 
Life is celebrating its forty-fifth anni- 
yersary. Policy No. 1 was bought by the 
late Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of 
the company, who at the time was gov- 
enor of Connecticut. Policy No. 24, 
issued January 5, 1891, is still in effect. 
Organizer of the department was the 
late Walter C. Faxon, who was vice- 
president at his death in 1920. John M. 
Parker, Jr., was second secretary and he, 
in turn, was succeeded by the third and 
present secretary, E. C. Bowen, who will 
celebrate his fortieth Aetna-versary on 
March 1. ; 

These and other interesting facts are 
given in the January Aetna-izer, which 
concludes as follows: 

“To give an idea of the expansion and 
growth of the department in its forty- 
five years of service, it is only necessary 
to point out that on the books December 
31, 1891, there was accident business to 
the amount of $40,026, while to date (De- 
cember 20, 1935) there is $3,848,024 on 
the books. 

“As to the necessity, the usefulness, 
and the serviceability of accident insur- 
ance, need we say more than to point 
out that over $43,000,000 has been paid 
by the Aetna through its accident de- 
partment since its beginning in 1891.” 


Im 





MADE $1,525,250 PROFIT 





Aetna Casualty & Surety Also Increased 
Surplus and Assets Considerably in 
1935; Prosperous Year 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety in 1935 
made an underwriting profit of $1,525,- 
250; increased its assets $7,233,742 to $39,- 
251,835, and after setting up a contin- 
gency reserve of $2,000,000, jumped its 
surplus from $9,463,862 to $11,045,514. Net 
interest and rents earned amounted to 

$965,550. 

Included among its assets were cash 
on hand and in banks of $3,990,244; bonds 
and stocks at $29,401,009; mortgage loans, 
$642,110. The premium reserve as of De- 
cember 31, 1935, stood at $11,512,102 com- 
pared with $9,911,979 in 1934 reflecting 
thé increase in volume of premiums writ- 
ten by the company last year. 





Nice 1935 Showing Made 
By Glens Falls Indemnity 


The total assets, net surplus and re- 
serves of the Glens Falls Indemnity show 
up greater in the 1935 final figures just 
made known. Total assets of $9,096,643 
last year compared with $7,985,472 in 
1934. The net surplus of $1,259,225 com- 
pared with $941,998 the previous year. 
Capital stands at $1,000,000 making sur- 
plus to policyholders of $2,259,225. Re- 
serve for unearned premiums is $2,719,- 
193 against $2,565,185 at the end of 1934, 
the increase reflecting premium volume 
gain. A reserve for fluctuations in se- 
curity values of $450,000 is maintained. 





AMERICAN INDEMNITY GAINS 

The American Indemnity of Galveston 
wrote $1,082,750 of premiums in 1935 as 
compared with $769,637 in 1934, the finan- 
cial statement shows. Admitted assets 
at the close of the year were $2,960,750 as 
compared with $2,645,394 in 1934. Net 
surplus increased from $267,546 in 1934 to 
$400,000 in 1935. 





JANUARY BIGGEST MONTH 


The American Bonding of Baltimore 
Wrote in January the largest volume of 
net premiums of any single month since 
its organization in 1894. Total net writ- 
Ings for the month were 47% greater 
than in January, 1935, substantial in- 
creases having been registered in each 
of the lines written by the company. 


Marked Improvement Made 
In 1935 by Bankers Ind. 


Indemnity under the 


Jackson 


The Bankers 
leadership of H. P. made a 


marked improvement in operations in 
1935 as compared with the previous year. 
Premium writings increased by $795,433 


to $3,916,640. Total assets on the New 


York Insurance Department valuation 
rose to $5,763,791 as compared with $,- 
549,957 in 1934. After payment of a divi- 
dend to stockholders of $24,000 and set- 
ting up a voluntary contingent reserve 
of $250,000, the surplus stood at $857,558, 
which, with $800,000 capital, makes a pol- 
icyholders’ surplus of $1,657,558, a gain 
of $550,782 over 1934. 


The 
proved its position by a 3% reduction in 


Bankers Indemnity further im- 


loss and ratios; increased its 


unearned premium reserve to $1,648,504, 
being $211,143 higher than the previous 


expense 


vear-end; improved its claim reserve by 
$269,767 up to $1,911,720. Losses paid 
during 1935 totaled $1,704,768, a drop of 
$264,029. 








Financial Statement. December 31, 19.35 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, 


Cash in Banks and Offices. . 


U. S. Gov't. & Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations............. 


Baltimore 





eoeeereee eee seer eeer eee eee. eeeeeeeeeeeeeereseeseeseeeee 


. . $7,242,424.33 


President 


$ 2,864,099.28 





i Sa I oo 55 00 ols 5 wg reine dials ears Pea Ie Res 8,762,849.31 
Unamortized Bondse—Market Values. ..........ccccccsesccccscces 466,414.00 
Stocks—Market or Appraised Values..............0..0eeeeeeeeeees 5,855,775.06 22,327,462.70 
Premaume im Cowes GF ColbeCintn sco occnk ccc cccicccscssccesvsee 4,944,177.52 

Less Premiums Due More than Ninety Days................... 422,759.88 4,521,417.04 
Real Estate 

Se SE Ni cticenciecdia de honr ee eW a érenneeeeans 2,540,338.05 

Pe SE I occ are erdsnsivdn tcicnspebenanr 758,371.49 

NE ied hd alata ana Ba hc ntngiaielk ke mele we 69a ha bahia 153,758.96 3,452,468.50 
BE 0 TEE I vs cecndcccccceannd baNeedeenanen ‘secsseeee OOS 
I rN i a icp psa emda de Rie Gy be jag ag wd SO 530,505.81 
Reinsured Losses Due from Other Companies....... .........00 sce: see ceeeeees 623,154.99 
II os, 55) and c @ aiviecm whacrciw Simian ashe Riniereistb cd yan ehee sara aia ca ee a 69,400.48 
Other Admitted ‘Assets........5 600000 avschslaie tae So etal’ ade alae sdee:-eracanas ue aso ie eokete 936,733.01 

$36,489,151.92 
LIABILITIES 

en sa ce cha dade be awd ed deeekkdaun canenede $10,161,687.48 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims, Adjusted and Unadjusted ..............0. 0000000000 14,736,627.50 
a erg gn ra aha tes ends meen es dees Bae ate wae aaa ls 898,230.53 
nn I swan sah sn ie cinta NR aa wR a 575,557.01 
Reserve for Reinsurance Unauthorized................cccccccccccecccsccccece 38,518.12 
EEA ere ey Ty eT re 733,538.80 
Assets Held Under Treaty & Special Agreements..................0 0000 eee eees 377,173.83 
Partial Payments Received on Unissued Preferred Stock............66.000000005 2,204.03 
Reserve for Accumulated Dividends on Preferred Stock...... ......06.00000 ces 204,736.04 
VOLUNTARY RESERVES 

Reserve for Full Protection of Amortized Bond Values ........ 100,000.00 

Reserve for Fluctuation in Market Value 

of Unamortized Bonds & of all Stocks...................00005 700,000.00 

ITT III oho) o- 5' 415, sia acne: Wiech wala A Rane Re 600,000.00 1,400,000.00 
0 ee ere eer ere rrr rer 
Pe TT rr Te rT Cree CT TTT TT ete 4,563,045.58 


SUE LAS FO POLICE ec ccctccscccncccmesecncrscseses seeesernen 


7,360.878.58 
$36,489,151.92 


Securities carried at $2,731,040.26 in the above Statement are deposited with various governmental departments to 


Gest 


comply with insurance laws. 


Statement certified by Maguire, Undeutsch e* Maguire, Insurance Auditors and Accountants, 45 John Street, New York 


Net premium income $23,686,302.43, an increase of 82,273.483.09 over 1934 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








E. C. Budlong Philosophical on Need for 
More “Gold Diggers” Among A. & H. Men 


E. C. Budlong, one of the veterans in 
the accident and health field, who for 
years was a company executive and who 
is now on the production firing line in 
Chicago as a Federal Life representative, 
gives the following philosophical sales 
advice to members of the National Acci- 
dent & Health Association. It is based 
on the argument: “To build a gold re- 
serve for the future you must be a Gold 
Digger now in 1936.” 

Even if Hollywood has changed the 
sex of a gold digger from male to fe- 
male this message is for the he-man 
who knows there is gold in the acci- 
dent and health business if he has the 
intestinal fortitude to dig. 

Of course if you were born with sev- 
eral silver spoons in your mouth you 
could take a Chinaman’s chance and sell 
the silver to Uncle Sam. 

Art Holtzman, now residing in my old 
home town, says we must not nurse door 
knobs which we know will never develop 
into fertile eggs. 

Today we do not nurse as many door 
knobs but must learn to listen patiently 
when the secretary says the boss is “in 
conference” and then wait a long time 
to find out whether he is a “fertile egg” 
or. “nut.” 

“Sign Here” Days Gone By 

To hear some salesmen talk one might 
gain the impression that between 1924 
and 1929 all you had to do was to say 
to the knob “sign here” and would you 
prefer to give me a check now or when 
(and if) the policy is issued. But even 
during those presumably palmy days 
finding “fertile eggs” was no soft snap. 

The year 1936 may be tough sledding 


for every one judging from the doleful 
predictions of politicians that the world 
is coming to an end “unless...” Heaven 
knows this old world has been on the 
verge of collapse every four years since 
Washington was elected President and 
we insurance men fall for it every time 
and lean against the wailing wall or shed 
tears on each other’s shoulders. 

I doubt if any branch of the insurance 
business is comparable to the accident 
and health line with its substantial re- 
newal compensation. There are a good 
many insurance men who would be close 
to the dole if they were depending on 
new business, who are living comfort- 
ably on their accident and health renew- 
als. Some of these men have never been 
star producers but the business they get 
“sticks.” 

Of course, to build a substantial re- 
newal income you must first get the new 
business and that is why the “sympathy 
and blotter” agency supervisors continu- 
ally harp on new production, giving little 
credit for persistent renewal records. To 
build a gold reserve for the future you 
must be a Gold Digger now in 1936 and 
“every beginning is hard.” 

N. L. GOODSPEED ADVANCED 

N. L. Goodspeed has been appointed 
surety manager of the National Automo- 
bile at Los Angeles, to succeed the late 
Harry Colvig. With the National Auto- 
mobile for the past year, he was for- 
merly connected with the United States 
Guarantee, Globe Indemnity and the for- 
mer general agency of Wheeler Bros. & 
Pierce. 


Name Co. Committee To 
Meet With Producers 


TO AFFECT CLOSER RELATIONS 
Action Taken by C. & S. Executives 
Ass’n; Met Wednesday With Joint 
Producers’ Group 


A significant step towards closer com- 





pany-agent relationships was taken this 
week by the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives in the appointment of 
a permanent committee of seven to con- 
fer with the joint producers’ committee 
which, it will be recalled, was formed last 
December with C. A. Abrahamson, 
Omaha, president, National Association 
of C. & S. Agents, as its chairman. The 
first joint meeting, held Wednesday in 
New York City, was entirely informal 
in nature, and laid the groundwork for 
a joint conference group of company 
men and producers empowered to act. 

Represented on the new company com- 
mittee are the following executives, all 
nationally known to producers: C. B. 
Morcon, vice-president, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, and president of the casualty 
executives’ association; A. Duncan Reid, 
president, Globe Indemnity; E. C. Stone, 
United States general manager and at- 
torney, Employers’ Liability; J. W. Ran- 
dall, vice-president, Travelers; James F. 
Mitchell, United States manager, Gen- 


eral Accident; E. M. Allen, executive 
vice-president, National Surety Corp., 
and James M. Haines, United States 


general attorney, London Guarantee. 
The need for this conference body was 
advanced in a resolution adopted by the 
National Association of C. & S. agents 
at White Sulphur Springs last October. 
The late W. G. Wilson of Cleveland took 
the lead in an effort to affect a closer 
relationship between the field and com- 
panies to the end that “each will recog- 
nize and be willing militantly to contend 
for the reciprocal interests of the other.” 








A. & H. WEEK LETTER CONTEST 
Ten Best from Policyholders on Value of 
Accident Insurance to Win Awards; 
March 10 Closing Date 
A decided human interest element has 
been injected into the program being 
worked up for the 1936 Accident & 
Health Insurance Week, April 20-25 in 
that the ten best letters written by pol- 
icyholders explaining the value to them 
of their accident or disability insurance 
will be awarded with cash prizes by the 
general committee in charge of the week. 
For the best letter $100 will be awarded; 
second best letter, $50; third best letter, 
$25; and $5 for each of the remaining 

seven best letters. 

About 2,500,000 policyholders annually 
receive claim payments under their poli- 
cies and to many of these the claim check 
for loss of earnings due to injury or 
sickness means the maintenance of their 
food and shelter as well as the ability 
to provide the best of medical care and 
hospitalization. Every one of these claim- 
ants can write a most effective and true 
story of the beneficence of accident or 
disability insurance. 

Letters are to be submitted to the 
general committee by companies, who 
will obtain them from their policyholders 
directly or through their agents. Many 
companies are expected to offer addi- 
tional cash awards to their agents for 
obtaining prize winning letters. 

The contest will close March 10th and 
the prize letters will be published and 
used during Accident and Health Insur- 
ance Week, April 20-25. 


HALE ANDERSON ABROAD 
Hale Anderson, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Casualty, sailed Wednesday on a busi- 
ness trip abroad. 


H. F. Shea, AEtna C. & S. In Boston, Writes 
Book On Short Term Pro Rata Percentages 


In casualty insurance, especially as re- 
spects automobile insurance there are a 
great number of policies written for a 
short term namely, for a period of less 
than one year. As is well-known policies 
in themselves present no great difficulty, 
but many of them are endorsed at some 
time during their term to indicate vari- 
ous changes and others may be cancelled 
on a pro rata basis. In these processes 
to secure a pro rata additional or return 
premium on the endorsements or the re- 
turn premium on a cancelation a rather 
complicated method must be used. 

To overcome these complications a 
book has been published called “Short 
Term Pro Rata Percentages” the author 
of which is Harold F. Shea, automobile 
underwriter in the Boston office of the 
\etna Casualty & Surety. The book con- 
tains more than 65,600 computations for 
use on any policy issued for periods of 
from two days to 364 days, and the ac- 
tual pro rata percentages for any day 
during the term of these policies are in- 
dicated. Francis J. DeCelles, Massachu- 
setts insurance commissioner, has ap- 
proved the book, after having it thor- 
oughly checked by his actuarial division, 
and several copies of it are being used 
by the state insurance department. 

Mr. Shea, whose father was the late 
William H. Shea for twenty years in- 
spection and engineering supervisor in 
the Boston office of the Aetna C. & S., 
has already received many commenda- 
tions in the Boston casualty fraternity 
tor the dependable accuracy and time 
saving value of his book. It is regarded 





HAROLD F. SHEA 


as indispensable in company home offices, 
general agencies, policy writing agencies, 
wherever it is desired to recheck the 
figures given on endorsements and can- 
cellations. 

Educated in Newburyport, Mass., 
where he lives, and nine years in his 
present post with the Aetna C. & S. 
Mr. Shea’s interest in promulgating the 


L. S. Senior Report 
(Continued from Page 48) 


is by no means solved at the present time 
Objections that several of the rates are 
too high have been received from yar. 
ious employers. On the other hand, many 
carriers generally seem reluctant to 
carry risks having serious dust hazards 
at the approved rates. A number of ad. 
justments have already been made and 
the appropriate committees will continye 
to study this subject as well as the pos- 
sibility of establishing merit rating plans 
for foundries and other industries having 
serious dust hazards. 

“Employers as well as organized labor 
have come to realize that the present 
all-inclusive law is neither workable nor 
beneficial to labor, and that amendments 
will be necessary to recognize the exist- 
ence of certain stubborn facts in the 
form of accrued liabilities for disease 
originating prior to the effective date of 
the law. The draft of a bill proposed 
by industry is now under discussion and 
if agreed to by labor will probably be 
enacted at the present session. The at- 
mosphere will then be cleared and the 
insurance of dust hazard risks reduced 
to a question of normal underwriting.” 

1935 Improvements Noted 

After giving at length committee and 
staff reports Mr. Senior summarized the 
past year’s results: “It is apparent that 
substantial progress was made in work- 
men’s compensation during 1935.” He 
emphasized: “The premium writings 
show a healthy increase, the rate level 
shows evidence of approaching adequacy, 
and there appears to be no violation of 
ethics in competition for business.” Ex- 
tending praise for good work done, he 
said, in part: 

“New legislation has created new prob- 
lems which have taxed the ingenuity of 
the staff and the committees of the 
Board. A word of appreciation is due 
to our standing and special committees 
for a great deal of unselfish work in the 
common interest. The medical and claims 
committee is especially entitled to our 
gratitude for its labors on the medical 
fee schedule. It required a real sense 
of fairness to industry and to the medi- 
cal profession, as well as a realization of 
the fact that medical costs constitute 
one-third of the total outlay for work- 
men’s compensation to evolve anything 
like a satisfactory answer to the demand 
for a minimum fee schedule. ® 

“Our conferences with the representa- 
tives of the medical societies were con- 
ducted in a spirit of ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’ and bargaining of a sort which is 
not uncommon in the world of trade. 
The final result regarded as a_ whole 
should not be displeasing to insurance 
carriers, although it need not be expect- 
ed that it will give complete satisfaction 
to all interested parties. Our medical 
committee had to deal with two schools 
of medicine, with the hospital associa- 
tion, with employers’ organizations and 
last, but not least, with the special agen- 
cies set up in the labor department. 
Amendments to the schedule proposed 
by the board and other organizations are 
stili pending before the industrial com- 
missioner.” 

H. & A. MEETING JUNE 3-5 

The executive committee of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference has 
fixed the date of the thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Conference at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, June 3-4-5. 

This affair, always the biggest event 
in the Conference year, is becoming in- 
creasingly more popular and _ helpful. 
Presiding officer will be Clyde W. Young, 
Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass. 





percentages shown in the book may be 
laid to the fact that he has done plenty 
of this type of work and is therefore 
familiar with the difficulties encountered. 
The book, which costs ten dollars a copy, 
may be procured by direct contact with 
the author. 
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Quality Buying of 
Insurance Increasing 


Cc. G. HALLOWELL’S CONVICTION 
Aetna C. & S. Secretary in Norwich, 
Conn. Talk Defends A. A. System; 
Hits Non-Stock Representation 
C. G. Hallowell, secretary, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, made a hit with agents 
in his talk last week at the meeting of 
the Norwich Board of Underwriters and 
other agents of eastern Connecticut. He 
said the average agent or broker of to- 
day is a far better-trained insurance man 
than the average producer of fifteen or 
twenty years ago; that companies have 
given increased attention to educational 
work with their producers, and that 
agents’ and brokers’ associations have 
joined in the educational movement by 
actively helping to increase their mem- 
bers’ value to the insuring public. Mr. 
Hallowell also commended the insurance 
press for the substantial contribution it 
has made in recent years to insurance 

education. 

The speaker defended the American 
Agency System, called it too vital a force 
—to useful a part—in the economic pat- 
tern of this countrv to justify any serious 
doubts of its right to permanency. He 
emphasized : ; 

“The great bulk of the insurance busi- 
ness of this country is handled through 
what is popularly termed the ‘American 
Agency System.’ That system 1s there- 
fore under a heavy responsibility—one 
which is shared by every man and wom- 
an who is part of it. The system at times 
has been criticised and attacked—some- 
times rather severely—but these challen- 
ges, I feel, have served to strengthen 
the sinews of the system and to cause it 
to better prepare itself to justify its con- 
tinued existence. 

Quality Buying of Insurance 


“Competition from those who profess 
to provide a satisfactory insurance ser- 
vice without the use of agents has been 
keen, particularly in these past few years 
when the price of an article—rather than 
its quality and the service which goes 
with it—has been all too often the chief 
consideration of the purchaser. How- 
ever, buying on the basis of quality and 
service is again on the increase. Cheap- 
ness was a watchword of the depression ; 
quality is again assuming its proper posi- 
tion with the advent of better times. 

“There can be no worthwhile substi- 
tute for the personal service and advice 
furnished by the well-informed insurance 
agent or broker who usually is your 
neighbor, a member of your community 
and more familiar with your require- 
ments than any ‘outsider’ can possibly 
be. This service and advice is worth 
what it costs, and the insurance buyer 
who deprives himself of the services of 
a competent insurance adviser is a good 
deal like the man who, when ailing, de- 
pends on the patent medicine advertise- 
ments and the advice of the drug clerk 
rather than to consult a competent phy- 
sician. 

Warning on Non-Stock Agency 
Representation 


“A fact which should not be overlook- 
ed is that the agency system of this 
country was created and developed by 
the stock insurance companies. There 
could be no closer relationship in busi- 
ness than that which exists between the 
stock companies and agents in general. 
It is to be regretted, however, that a 
good many agents have within the past 
few years, permitted themselves to be 
jockeyed out of position in their support 
of the stock company agency system by 
the price cutting appeals of insurance 
organizations which, although originally 
operated as non-agency companies, have 
sought to take temporary advantage of 
the agency system. 

“I know that many of these agents 
sincerely feel that competition has com- 
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Re-Insurance Co. 
Robert C. Ream. President 


99 John Street - New York 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1935 


CAPITAL ... . .  .  $1,000,000.00 
0 a ae ee ee 4,044,764.57 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserve for Losses. . . 3,527,772.91 
All Other Liabilities . . . 1,407,161.92 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . ._ 10,479,699.40 


NOTE: Securities carried at $690,943.75 in the 
above are deposited as required by law. 
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pelled them to take this step, particularly 
in communities where representative 
agencies have taken the lead in making 
a connection with a concern of the type 
I have just mentioned. Conditions of this 
kind can be dealt with effectively if the 
principal agencies in the community will 
agree to give their undivided support to 
the stock insurance companies who op- 
erate exclusively through the American 
Agency System. The agents in commun- 
ities in which a ‘vicious circle’ of non- 
stock agency representation has formed 
should ‘stop, look and listen’ and decide 
whether they are not undermining them- 
selves in permitting such conditions to 
continue. 

“There will always of course be some 
third or fourth rate agents of whom sat- 
isfactory cooperation cannot be expected, 
but my point is that if the leading agents 
in each community will act together in 
dealing with this problem, they will not 
be unduly bothered by the competition 
which will remain.” 


Agency Qualification Laws 


Discussing agency qualification laws 
Mr. Hallowell said: 

“Agency qualification laws are becom- 
ing of increasing importance in the rais- 
ing of agency standards. The companies 
will, I think, give their unqualified sup- 
port to agency qualification laws such as 
we have in the state of Connectieut. Un- 
der that law, any person of good moral 
character who demonstrates through 
thorough examination that he has an 
adequate knowledge of the branch of in- 
surance in which he intends to engage, 
and who gives evidence that he intends 
to actively engage in the business of in- 
surance, serving the people of his com- 
munity, can obtain a license to represent 
any admitted company. : 

“The new Illinois licensing laws re- 
quires, among other things, that an appli- 
cant for license must demonstrate through 
examination his fitness for the business, 
that he furnish evidence that he intends 
to actively engage in the business and 
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that the premiums on insurance placed 
on his own property or risks, or upon 
the property or risks of his employer, or 
both, shall not predominate in his total 
volume of business. A statement on this 
latter point is also required in the appli- 
cation for license renewal. Such require- 
ments, it seems to me, are deserving of 
the full support of all companies which 
operate through the agency system. 

“There has been much discussion of 
the so-called ‘apprenticeship’ requirement 
in connection with the licensing of 
agents. In some cases the serving of an 
apprenticeship may help, but it does not 
of itself seem to provide an adequate 
guarantee of the fitness of an applicant 
for license; neither is a high license fee 
requirement a fair thing to impose on an 
applicant who has demonstrated through 
examination his fitness to serve as an 
agent. High license fees are largely for 
the benefit of the ‘ins’; they are tough 
on the ‘outs’—and they tend to prevent 
deserving men from entering the bus- 
iness. 

“Companies have been condemned for 
the multiplicity of agency appointments 
in certain communities. There no doubt 
have been too many agents appointed in 
some communities. This to a large ex- 
tent can be prevented in states which 
have adequate agency qualification laws. 
Certainiy there are not too many agents 
who really know the insurance business 
and who are fully qualified to serve their 
customers in their respective communi- 
ties. The chief problem, it seems to me, 
is to exclude from our business those 
people who have no legitimate place in 
the business.” 








SAFETY CONFERENCE MAY 21-22 

Governor Peery has set May 21 and 22 
for the second Virginia state-wide safety 
conference to be held in Richmond. Boll- 
ing H. Handy, president of the Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Richmond, has accepted 
the program chairmanship. He was re- 
cently re-elected president of the Rich- 
mond Safety Council. 
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Standard Surety Shows 
Gain in Its Assets 


CASH POSITION STILL STRONG 














1935 Net Premium Volume Shows 17.29%, 
Gain; General Expenses Reduced 
by 2.34% 





The Standard Surety & Casualty 
which has maintained an exceedingly 
strong cash position throughout the de- 
pression years, closed 1935 with onl 
slight change in this liquid position. Cash 
on hand amounted to $1,855,270 as com- 
pared with $1,929,877 the previous year- 
end. The difference is accounted for in 
the additional purchase of United States 
Government bonds, which at the end of 
1934 had a value of $602,563 and which, 
through these new purchases of addi- 
tional bonds, now amount to $810,960, or 
an increase of $208,397. Total admitted 
assets rose to $5,379,657 as of December 
31, 1935, compared with total assets of 
$4,938,000 at the close of 1934. 

Reserves for claims and claims expense 
at the year-end stood at $1,272,679, com- 
pared with $913,176 in the 1934 statement, 
President Frank G. Morris explains that 
the 1935 claim reserve total is $5825% 
less than the actual amount of the com- 
pany’s cash position without giving any 
consideration to the rest of the portfolio, 
which shows ownership in bonds of $1,- 
872,632 and in stocks $867,784. These 
bonds and stocks are valued on the New 
York Insurance Department basis but on 
the basis of market quotations the evalu- 
ation is greater by $65,031. 

As to expense and loss ratios, Mr. 
Morris reports that despite the known 
increases in taxes, “we show a decrease 
in our over all general expenses (exclu- 
sive of claim expense) of 2.34%.” But, 
due chiefly to adverse experience on the 
auto liability line, the Standard Surety’s 
total loss ratio for all lines increased ex- 
actly 2% over the year 1934, or from 
52.6% to 54.6%. 

Surplus to policyholders stands at $2,- 
500,240. 

Net premium writings of the company 
for all lines in 1935 increased 17.29%, 
the casualty insurance increase being 
25.7%. The disposition of claims has 
continued as speedily as conditions war- 
ranted, and Mr. Morris reports : “Where- 
as during the year there were reported 
to us 17,137 claims and suits, of that 
number we closed 14.313, or an average 
closure of more than 83%.” 


$363,178 Profit Made By 
Hartford Steam Boiler 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co. reports an underwrit- 
ing profit of $363,178 from operations 
in 1935 compared with $50,645 in 1934. 
With the net interest and rents earned 
and other profits the surplus showed an 
increase of $1,734,641 and now stands at 
$7,864,986. This was after setting up a 
reserve of $46,866, representing the ex- 
cess of market value of securities over 
cost and after distribution of dividends 
amounting to $600,000. 

Admitted assets increased $1,269,998 to 
$19,143,052. Bonds not in default were 
amortized and securities were valued at 
the markets as of December 31, 1935. 

Net premiums written amounted to 


- $4,454,224 compared to $5,867,443 in 1934. 


Premiums earned were $4,867,089, com- 
pared with $4,866,290 in 1934. Income 
from investments was $668,221. 

Losses incurred decreased $79,220 to 
$768,803. A decrease of $282,151 was 
shown in losses and other operating ex- 
penses which amounted to $4,597,067. 
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IT MAY LOOK FUNNY 











BUT-IT’S NO JOKE! 


Water's frost and snow cause serious accidents 
for which the owner or lessee of a building or the owner 
or operator of a manufacturing or mercantile business 
may be held legally responsible. There is always the 
risk of having a claim for damages brought against 
them by some member of the public. 

Owners, Landlords and Tenants Liability Insur- 
ance in The Travelers—may save your clients 
thousands of dollars and also avoid the worry and 
responsibility incurred by a court trial. The cost of 
this insurance protection is very reasonable. 

By owning insurance a policyholder can definitely 
fix at a reasonable figure his cost of accidents to the 
public —a cost which otherwise might be staggeringly 
large. 

Why not emphasize the need of Liability 
Insurance ? 


* 


THE TRAVELER S 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 



























































Washington at Mount Vernon, 1784, with Lafayette, Martha Washington, her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stuart, and her grandchildren, George Washington Parke Custis and Nellie Custis. 
Reproduced by New York Life Insurance Company through the courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 








February 22, 1732 


Q* the eve of his retirement in 1797, 
George Washington wrote to his 
friend, General Henry Knox: 

“To the wearied traveller, who sees a 
resting-place, and is bending his body to 
lean thereon, I now compare myself... 
The prospect of retirement is most grate- 
ful to my soul. . . The remainder of my 
life will be occupied in rural amusements; 
and though I shall seclude myself as 
much as possible from the noisy and 
bustling crowd, none would, more than 


myself, be regaled by the company of 


those I esteem.” 
You, too, will have plans for your re- 
tirement. 


Like Washington, you may 


prefer the quiet of the country... or you 
may want to travel at home or abroad 
...or fish north in the summer, south in 
winter . . . or play golf whenever you 
like. You will have time for whatever you 
want to do, when you retire. Will you 
also have the money? 

There is a way of making sure of it. A 
New York Life Annuity Endowment guar- 
antees you a retirement income that will 
last as long as you live. If you should die 
before your annuity begins, your family 
would have insurance protection. 

Ask a New York Life representative to 
tell you about it... or write for our 
booklet “Retire with a Life Income.” 


G E O R G E WA S H I N G T O N “December 14, 1799 


To our Policy-holders and the Public: 


During the difficult years since 1929, New 
York Life paid well over one billion dollars 
to policy-holders, beneficiaries and annui- 
tants. These payments to the members of 
this mutual company and beneficiaries un- 
doubtedly helped to mitigate the severity of 
the depression for many families, businesses 
and individuals. At no time during this entire 
period did the Company find it necessary to 
raise money by borrowing or selling securi- 
ties as its current cash income was more than 


sufficient to meet its obligations. 


owe mare, CO .fnarc~non— 


President 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 
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